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NUNN 


**On My Honor’’ 
CHOOL days are in full swing now and every 
Boy Scout, we hope, is back at school, full of 
“pep” and energy and determination to make 
this year count more than any other school year 
'of his life. Not long ago a school teacher said that she 
was always glad to have Boy Scouts in her class because 
“Scouts have something other boys didn’t have.” When 
reduced to its lowest terms it seemed that this thing 
which a scout has and which other boys do not have was 
founded upon that first law of his “A scout is trust- 
worthy.” You ask scouts to do a certain thing, un- 
dertake a certain responsibility or task, like managing 
a fire drill or patroling school property to see that it was 
undefaced, and the job was done and done right. 

You didn’t have to stand over the boys to see that your 
orders were carried out. You explained the job, kept 
hands off and knew that the thing would be done and 
done well, not just one day, or a 
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entering heartily into the spirit of the good turn, and not 
only help the little folks to have a happy time but thor- 
oughly enjoy themselves, into the bargain. As the scout- 
master in the case says, “‘ Scouts can fit in most anywhere, 
can’t they? ” 
Another Live Troop Nineteen 
INETEEN seems to be a good number in Scouting. The 
Brooklyn Troop of that designation, a group of boys 
active under the auspices of the Holy Trinity Fellow- 
ship, has just issued an interesting booklet detailing its 
history since its organization in 1919. Mr. William A. 
Pothier, Chairman of the Troop Committee, was re- 
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the public that you can camp and picnic and enjoy your- 
self to your heart’s content and still leave your camping 
ground no whit the worse, rather the cleaner and more 
orderly for your temporary habitation thereof. They 
were permitted by the local authorities to maintain a 
model camp in one of the city parks, and the thing was 
so interesting and instructive to the public that it is to 
be made a regular annual affair henceforth. Boy Scouts 
should and do demonstrate wherever they are that the 
preservation of safety, cleanliness, and beauty wherever 
we may chance to be is a real part of the duty of every 
American citizen, young or old. 

Scouts of Carlisle, Pa., have been organized as a Life 
Saving corps. They will receive intensive training in first 
aid and life saving from Scout Executive Prescott, who 
is also an official examiner in Life Saving, in the Atlantic 
Division of the Red Cross. During the Regatta at Peoria 
Lake, Ill, last summer, the local Sea Scouts “ Water 


Life Saving Merit Badges, all of them, 
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couple of days or a week, until the 
first enthusiasm wore off, but every 
day, all the time, because “A scout is 
trustworthy.” You gave examinations 
and you knew no scout needed to be 
watched. A real scout would no more 
cheat in an examination than he would 
steal anybody’s pocketbook. He wants 
to stand high in school but he wants to 
do it by his own work and wits not by 
pilfering somebody’s else. In games 
you could be sure that where scouts 
were in the sport there would be clean 
sportsmanship, fair play, honest com- 
petition, no dirty work. <A _ scout is 
trustworthy all along the line. 

Of course, this teacher did not mean, 
nor do any of us claim, that scouts have 
any monopoly on that fine quality we 
call honor. There are plenty of other 
boys who are as fine and straight and 
clean and honorable as scouts are. But 
the point is a scout must be all these 
things or he isn’t a scout at all. The 
thing works from inside out and when 
a Boy Scout takes on that oath which 
begins “ Upon my honor,” he means it, 
and he lives it, every day of his life, 
in school, home, street, camp, wherever 
he is. Once a scout always a scout has 
a significance deeper than that of a 


slogan. It is a fundamental fact. 


Scouts Teach Orphans How To Play 
LARGE orphanage was recently 
moved from the heart of Baltimore 


out to a suburban section, a change 
which suddenly offered the little folks 





Corps ” crack swimmers and holders of 


held themselves ready to act in case of 
emergency during the festivity, while 
others acted as information clerks and 
signal officers. 


Scouting in Jacksonville, Fla. 


COUTING is very much on the map 
in Jacksonville, has been so, indeed, 
ever since its inception under first class 
council in February, 1920. The list of 
its good turns is a long and creditable 
one. Here are a few of the terms 
cited by the local newspaper in this 
connection: Distribution of posters for 
Belgium Baby day, Salvation Army, 
Red Cross Christmas Seal Committee, 
memorial to France, etc.: Directed 
traffic for six weeks at Sunday Taber- 
nacle, distributed over 700 baskets to 
poor in holiday season, at State Fair 
treated 44 first aid cases, found and 
returned to parents 46 lost children, 
answered thousands of questions at in- 
formation booth, co-operated with Par- 
ent Teachers Association and Ameri- 
can Legion, did hundreds of individual 
Good Turns, every day. 
Life Saving As Usual 
NSWERING cries for help, Jack 
Everhart, a Berkeley, Cal., Boy 
Scout, plunged into a swift stream and 
rescued a twelve year old girl from 
drowning. 
Boy Scouts of Columbus, under the 
leadership of Raymond Davis, fourteen 
years old, saved the lives of a father 











the freedom of the great outdoors where 
hitherto they had known nothing but 
the restriction of city walls. A sad 
revelation there developed. The chil- 
dren did not in the least know what to do with their free- 
dom. They didn’t know how to play. 

In their quandary as to how to meet this unexpected 
problem, it occurred to one of the directors of the orphan- 
age that a certain troop of scouts, Troop 19 of one of 
the outlying rural districts of the Baltimore Council, was 
always active and ready to help wherever help was needed 
in true scout fashion. He called up the scoutmaster and 
asked him if his boys could and would help the fatherless, 
motherless kiddies to get back some of their rightful 
heritage, the joy of playing under God’s big skies. Of 
course, Troop 19 took on the job as it had taken on many 
another. Twice a week the boys now go to the orphanage, 


AT BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP 
Above—Scouts in Canoes at Lake Kanohwahke. 
Below—Scouts surrounding their guests, Franklin D. Roosevelt, James E. West, Baron Collier. 


sponsible for getting this interesting record into print, 
and we hope other troop committees may be interested 
in following his example in getting troop history into per- 
manent form. The pamphlet pays particular tribute to 
the “staunch and loyal support and enthusiasm and the 
high quality of leadership evinced by the men’s organiza- 
tion which has stood sponsor for the troop since its or- 
ganization ” and also comments upon the loyalty and devo- 
tion of the boys themselves in their faithfulness to the 
troop and the spirit of the Scout Oath and Law. 


Scout Community Service 
Boy Scouts of Minneapolis recently demonstrated to 


and son from drowning in the Scioto 
River last summer. 

Frank Kincaid of Gastonia, N. C., 
undoubtedly owes his life to the prompt 
action and efficient first aid training of some Boy Scouts, 
who happened to be with him when he received a danger- 
cus cut in the arm. The scouts improvised a bandage 
and tourniquet, and got the injured lad to the nearest doc- 
tor who pronounced that he couldn’t have done the thing 
better himself. 


A Game Try 
T a certain summer camp there was a group of en- 
thusiastic true blue First Class Scouts who in the true 
spirit of scout big brotherhood “ adopted ” and befriended 
a little deformed negro scout whose heroic efforts to do 
(Continued on page 48) 
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precariously on the slippery end of a log and 

swooped his toothbrush into the icy bosom of the 

Lake of the Passes. “This immature match,” he 
announced, “ may be a perfect wharf but it’s a risky bath- 
room on a cold morning.” 

“*Spect you'd find hot water running out of a nickeled 
faucet, you poor dude?” snorted Ed Bigelow. “ This is 
the big woods.” 

Jim parked the brush behind his left ear and, rescuing 
the soap as it started to shoot the chutes along an up- 
turned canoe, gazed across the 
placid water at the ramparts of 
Mt. Edwin, where virgin timber 
half hid granite cliffs. ‘ You’ve 
said a face full, son!” he ad- 
mitted. “I thought I'd seen the 
two biggest things in the world 
when I gave your head and your 
appetite the once-over but 
they’re nothing now, nothing at 
all. There’s as much shrubbery 
and bum walking in this coun- 
try as there is emptiness under 
my belt. And that’s all there 


” 


J IM WATSON, crouched on his haunches, balanced 


is. 

“Wouldn’t mind a few flap- 
jacks myself,” gurgled Ed, as he 
splashed the lake into his fea- 
tures. 

“A few? Say, what those 
guides want to do is drive herds 
of cakes up to my tin plate. I 
could eat two moose and a fried 
egg before breakfast.” 

id straightened to plunge his 
face into the towel. Then, as he 
started to sympathize, a voice 
boomed down from the steps of 
the log camp. “ You chaps wake 
up, if you want to eat,” warned 
Mr. Bigelow. “I didn’t bring 
you to Canada to have you es- 
tablish a beauty parlor.” 

“We're coming,” yelled Jim, 
bolting up the path. “ I’ve seen 
a trout and two ducks already.” 

“Beyond the fact that it was 
a chub and a pair of loons,” 
grinned Ed, “his eyesight’s not 
so rotten. Sit on father’s right, 
old top, and pass the toast.” 

Jim needed no teasing. If the 
twelve miles by canoe and over portage of the previous 
afternoon had failed to put a proper edge on his appetite, 
the crisp night under six blankets had done the work. 


R. BIGELOW chuckled contentedly. It was going 

to be even better than he had hoped when he had 
consented to bring the two boys into the famous club for 
a week of the spring fishing. He knew both had had 
experience in the lesser woods but he had not been quite 
sure how they would take the primitiveness of the raw 
wilderness, for both were of city and school where luxury 
is taken for granted and sportsmanship is, after all, not 
much more than skin deep. Up here, far to the north of 
the St. Lawrence, their real characteristics would crop 
out and what he had already seen made him feel he had 
made no error in judging either boy. 

He was even more ‘satisfied when, an hour later, their 
three canoes were weaving back and forth at the mouth 
of one of the many brooks which feed the lake. *Already 
he had taken two fish but now he motioned his guide to 
edge out so that the boys might have the better chance. 
Of a sudden came a half-gasp, half-yell from Jim’s canoe. 
“What’s the matter?” called Ed, from across the pool. 

“A beaver tried to assault my tail fly.” 

“Trout!” grunted the Indian guide behind him. 

“Trout nothin’. It was bigger’n a horse. Look at that 
swirl.” 

“Tt was a trout, Jim,” laughed Mr. Watson. “ He'll rise 
again. Strike him this time.” 

Jim laid down his rod. “ Not in a thousand years!” he 
declared. “That trout’s name’s Adam and you come catch 
him. I'd rather watch.” 

“ Not much, my boy.” 

“You try him, Ed.” 

Mr. Bigelow’s smile faltered. Would his son resist such 
temptation? A second more and he was laughing aloud 
for Ed had waved a careless hand. “ You catch Adam,” 
he said, “and I'll locate friend Eve.” 
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Jim protested but neither of the Bigelows would listen. 
At last he picked up his rod but his hand, shook a trifle 
as he sent his flies hovering toward where the fish had 
risen. His fingers felt cold and he experienced real relief 
when the cast struck the water without exploding a sub- 
marine mine. He wanted that big trout more than he 
had ever wanted anything but he had never been so afraid 
of anything as of the idea that it might take his flies. 
Twice more he cast. Then came a lunging swirl and, as 
he struck, the light rod bowed as if a hook were fast in 
an immovable log. For a fraction of a second there was 





The canoe headed straight for the smoke-hung pass 


only inactivity, then the reel howed sc the canoe swung. 
Jim and his first three pounder had joined battle. 

It was half an hour later when he appreciated that 
Mr. Bigelow and Ed had stopped fishing to watch the 
fun but then, with the fish flopping in the net, he became 
conscious of the canoes beside his. For an instant he tore 
his eyes away from his fish to look up at Mr. Bigelow. 
“That trout is worth coming up here for,’ he said with 
unexpected quietness. “Thanks.” 

“Don’t thank me, old fellow; go in and get another.” 

But Jim shook his head. “ Not until you’ve both landed 
a good one,” he stated. “I’m shaking so I can’t cast, 
anyway.” 

HICH was almost true. Buck fever is not restricted 

to rifles. Remember your own first big trout and you 
will bear that out. Yet Ed Bigelow laughed. “ You want 
to pull your nerves taut in this country,” he suggested. 

“Taut! They’re so taut now they howl like aeolean 
harps every time I try to breathe. I’d have blubbed if 
I’d lost that sardine.” 

“But you wanted one of us to catch it,” recalled Mr. 
Bigelow. 

“Oh, that was different,” Jim retorted uncomfortably. 

“Yes, I reckon it was,” stated the man. “Get in there, 
son, and see if you can beat Jim’s record.” 

“Tf I beat it throwing chills I’d upset the steam yacht,” 
chuckled Ed. “Here she goes.” And he sent his flies 
reaching for the pool. 

Although moré big fish rose and some were netted, Jim 
Watson still held the record when Mr. Bigelow announced 
it was time to retire to camp for luncheon. “ Why go 
back,” suggested Ed. ‘“ Let’s cook our trout on the shore.” 

“T’d like something besides fish, son.” 

“Send one of the guides back for stuff and we'll try 
another pool. Jim and T’ll fish from the same canoe. 
Please. It’s our first day out.’ 

“ All right.” The promptness of the consent proved Mr. 
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By Brewer Corcoran 


Illustrated by Harold Anderson 


Bigelow had not forgotten he had been a boy. “Go ashore 
and shift places.” 

Possibly he had believed they would not send both 
guides back to camp but, in any case, he only smiled as 
the boys paddled back to him. 

“ Tell us where the next pool is and we'll wait there for 
you,” offered his son. 

“Oh! Will you?” There was well-feigned surprise in 
his tone. “It’s about a mile down this shore. You kids 
quite favor yourselves as canoe men, don’t you?” 

“We're not so worse. We’ve been in one before.” 

“Come to think of it, so have 
I,” he laughed. He _ turned, 
spoke a few words to his In- 
dian, then, picking up a paddle, 
crept, catlike, into the bow. 
“ Alphonse and I used to be fair 
in white water,” he said. “ You 
head for the dam at the foot of 
the lake where the lunch is due. 
Well wait for you there. The 
pool isn’t far enough to warm up 
a pair of old timers.” 

“You mean you'll race us?” 

“It won’t be much of a race, 
son.” 

“Hit ’er up, Jim!” The idea 
of his father venturing to enter 
a race with them appealed to 
Ed’s sense of humor. Here was 
a chance to repay a lot of teas- 
ing. “His paddle dug and the 
canoe leaped. 


UT, for some reason or 

other, their racing start did 
not jump them into the lead. 
Ed, looking at the other canoe, 
saw the slow, measured puffs of 
smoke come from old Alphonse’s 
leather lips. The Indian never 
laughed but now there was a 
twinkle in the black eyes and 
a suspicious bend in the paddle. 
And, near the bow, he saw the 
same deep swirl when his father’s 
blade came clear. “Jim,” he 
hissed, “ we’ve bitten off a mouth- 
ful!” 

“Edge out and. get the wind 
behind us.” 

“Isn’t enough to help.” 

; “Anything’s goin’ to help. 
Wish you: were an Indian.” 

“Wish you were a 50-horse power engine. I didn’t 
know father could paddle.” 

“The thing you didn’t know was when to keep your 
mouth shut. Try s spurt.” 

They did. For a minute or so they held their quickly 
won lead, then, slowly and surely, the strong, steady 
stroke of the older men cut it to nothing. “It’s the regu- 
lar stroke which gets you there boys,” called Mr. Bige- 
low. “Save your wind until we begin’ to let out a 
bit.” 

They found the advice good. When, at last, they saw 
the old dam in the distance, they began to dig out for it 
with all the power they. had left. Yet still the rythm 
of the other canoe seemed undisturbed. Alphonse gripped 
his pipe a bit firmer, Mr. Bigelow reached a bit further 
at each stroke but that was all—all except that they began 
to fall behind. 

“ We're licked!” growled Jim. “ Licked good an’ plenty.” 

“Sure are! Sorry I let you in for it. Should have 
known we couldn’t beat an Indian at his own game.” 

“If you get mourning over things you should know, 
you'll give yourself a rotten time. Let’s drift; I’m. all in.” 

“Suits me.” Ed sank back with a weary sigh and 
watched his father snub his canoe into the bank. A 
moment later Mr. Bigelow caught their bow and held it 
as two sheepish boys clambered out. He looked from one 
to the other and his face was sober. 

“Why did you quit paddling?” he asked. 

“You had us beaten.’> 

“Thought the landing was the finish. You stopped be- 
fore we got here. Really, fellows, it’s not sportsmanlike 
to quit under fire.” 

It was pleasantly said but it stung. They saw his point, 
recognized their error but neither made their situation the 
more comfortable. Jim Watson, who had come to worship 
big; good-natured Mr. Bigelow, wanted to say something 
but could only turn away. Ed kicked a hole in the 
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a yearling moose. 
fish in the lower 
going to race you 


ground with his toe and grunted like 
“Get a rod and catch pan 
pool,” ordered Mr. Bigelow. “I'm 
eating trout.” 
“That’s one thing I can lick you at, anyway,” grinned 
“Get a net, Jim.’ 


some 


Ed, leaping for his rod. 

But, for once, Jim As he perched 
himself on a rock at his friend’s feet, he raised a sorrow- 
ful face. “ We deserved what we got,” he acknowledged 
soberly, “ but, take it from me, no king like your father’s 
ever going to be able to call me a quitter again.” 

He didn’t mean it as bad as that.” 

“He had grounds to. We did quit. 
game clear through.” 

“ But it was only a little race.” 

“That’s the only reason he said anything,” answered 
“He knows it’s the little things that count.” 


moved slowly. 


We weren't 


BK” struck a fish at the foot of the pool. “This boy 
will count twice then,” he laughed. “ Bet he isn’t 
six inches.” He brought in the tiny trout, unhooked it 
carefully and dropped it back. “You take the rod,” 
he offered; “if you still feel you’re a full-fledged Jonah, 
catch yourself a whale.” 

Jim, too, did his best to forget and the hungry trout 
made the effort the easier. Within fifteen minutes Ed 
declared they had enough and they started to clam- 
ber back over the rocks to where Alphonse had started 
the camp fire. “Hold on!” broke out Jim suddenly. 
“We've only one guide with us; it’s up to us to butcher 
these herring.” 

“TI hate to clean fish.” 

“Do you good.” 

“It won’t help the mackerel any but go get 
te stack ’em on.” 

It took longer than they had expected. Mr. Bigelow 
finally came to offer his assistance but they waved him 
away. “ All you have to do is eat cod,” stated his son. 
“You sit on the dam and watch for the other canoe 
and the lunch. I'm missing it worse every minute. 

He had hardly won the top before they heard him 
eall sharply to Alphonse. The guide came on the run 
and something in his answer made the boys leap to join 
them. “ What's the matter?” demanded Ed. 

“Fire! There!” Mr. Bigelow pointed up the lake. 
A mile away an angry, billowing column of black and 
sulphur colored smoke was puffing upward. The cloud- 
less blue of the sky emphasized the threat of the crim- 
soming shadows which came and went as a fallen top 
was licked up and the flames leaped on to explode a 
shaggy birch. Again he spoke rapidly to the guide. 
Jim, aghast, stood motionless. Ed dashed at their own 
little camp fire and began to hurl the blazing sticks into 
the lake. “Launch our canoe, Jim,” he shouted. 

“ Never mind the rods and stuff.” 

Already Mr. Bigelow had shoved off. Alphonse 
took two catlike steps, jumped. He was paddling 
even before he crouched in the stern. “ What A 
started it?” gasped Jim. 

“Dunno. It’s started. That’s enough,—with the 
whole country like tinder. Pile in and paddle! 
I’ve never seen one of these things before and I 
hope I’m not going to now. Gee, look at that birch 
blow up!” 

Jim, open-mouthed, thought he could hear the 
roar as the flames, a mile away, leaped heavenward. 
All the fireworks he had eve’ imagined were child's 
play to this. “It’s awful!” he whispered. 

“Wait till she gets jumping. There 
spruce.” A dense black cloud rolled up through 
the whiter smoke. 

“What started it? 

“What’s going to stop it is what we’ve got to worry 
over. Hit up faster!” 


a plate 


goes a — 


OR half a mile Jim paddled as he had never paddled 

before. Then he saw a canoe racing toward them. 
“It’s Pierre coming for us,” grunted Ed. “ He’s left Joe 
to fight fire.” He threw every ounce of strength into 
his paddle to bring his canoe up to his father’s. “ It’s 
even worse than it looks if Pierre left it,” he said. 
“Faster!” 

They reached the other canoe when Pierre was in the 
midst of his story. He and Joe had seen the smoke as 
they came down the lake and had rushed forward to find 
its cause. They had tried to beat out the flame with 
their paddles but, inside of three minutes had realized 
they must have help, much help. So Joe had stayed to 
do what he could and Pierre had come on for Mr. Bigelow. 

“It is,” the guide finished, “that there are broule in 
the path of the fire. She will be check a lee’le while by 
heem before she come to beeg timber. But it is that there 
are a camp between an’ beyon’ is the camp of M’sieur.” 

“ What's ‘ broule’?” whispered Jim. 

“Ground that’s been burned over once. 
our camp go?” 


Father, will 


“Don’t know. If it’s as bad as it looks, that’s only 
secondary. Come on.” 

The gravity of his voice told them more than the ever- 
Beyond them, everything was 
canoes dashed forward, red 
Now and then they 
But, as yet, the 


growing clouds of smoke. 
fading out. As the three 
tongues shot high into the smother. 
heard the dull crash of a falling tree. 
fire had not jumped the lake. 

They came abreast of the rushing, snapping vanguard 


of the flames. It had whirled down to the water and 
charged, already, halfway up the mountainside. Jim 


looked but an instant. There was something about its 
remorseless progress, its utter ruthlessness, its insatiable 
greed, which sickened him. Nature had always seemed 
kindly before but here was only uncontrollable destruc- 
tion. 

He saw the leading canoe turn in and then, just beyond, 
a silent camp perched on a spruce crowned, smoke hung 
point. From his left came a crackling blast as the gal- 
loping flames took a clump of birch in their stride. 

Already the two guides were running toward the camp. 
To Jim it seemed futile to waste their time. Ten min- 
utes more and nothing could save it; twenty, and the 
point would be barren of all but charred and smouldering 
stunps. Mr. Bigelow, at the water’s edge, urged them 
to hurry. But when his hand caught their bow, his voice 
was cool and steady. 


¢¢P TS bad now; it’s going to be worse. We've got 

to get the fire rangers in. They may be able to 
save our camp and those beyond. Now listen and keep 
cool. Unless it rains, no one can guess how far this fire 
will run; unless the wind changes, it will be at the rail- 
road to-night. There’s big timber just ahead and, when 
it gets into that, it will jump half a mile in a single 
leap. And at the railroad are those five houses with 
women and children in them. They must be warned, be 
sent out to safety.” 

“Do you mean they'll be burned?” 

“T do. You know the way out, Ed. You and Jim 
have a real race ahead of you. I’m going to send you 
out to warn the people and to send us in help.” 

“But what are you goin’ to do?” 

“Try to save this camp, then get to ours and try to 
save that. 
Well be all 
right, but,” he 
added with a 
smile, “it may 
get a bit warm. 
There’s only one 
place where 
you can get into 
a tight corner 
—those nar- 
rows just down 
the lake. The 
fire’s not there 






























yet. If it were 
—Yes, Pierre?” 


He listened a 
moment to the 
guide’s quick 


“ We deserved what we got,” Jim said 
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suggestion. “Take him our kettle and coffee pot, Ed,” 
he ordered and leaped up the bank. 

Ed made a dive for the things in the canoe. As he 
started toward the camp with them, a rabbit darted out 
onto the point. It was panting from sheer exhaustion. 
All it knew was that certain death was behind it. It 
cowered beneath a little bush close to Jim’s feet, its ears 
close to its head, its big eyes wild with fear. Pierre came 
leaping lakeward with two pails. He had smashed in the 
door of the camp with his axe. The smoke was denser 
now. Cinders fell all about. From the lake came sharp 
hisses as bits of burning bark fell into the water. 


AME still thicker smoke. Jim saw flames close to the 

camp now. He had known the fire was coming with a 
rush; he had not dreamed it was making such speed. 
The cabin would be in flames before Pierre could return 
with his first. pail of water. “‘ Here,” he cried, “tip a 
canoe. We can carry a lot of water up in that. It 
will save time.” 

The guide understood his actions clearer than his words. 
What they could carry, would not break the canoe’s back. 
One on either side, they started to carry the canoe up the 
bank. Ed rushed up to help them. “ Father’s back-fired 
the point. I’ve found some blankets. We'll wet them and 
save the roof.” 

That explained the nearness of the flame Jim had 
seen but the now growing roar and crash needed no 
explanation. The fire was tearing through the broule 
now. Their eyes stung and their throats felt raw. A 
figure darted out of the yellow, eddying smoke. 

“Pierre, get up on—What are you boys doing here? 
Mr. Bigelow stopped abruptly, his dripping face grow- 
ing white. “I told you to go.” 

“You told me to take stuff to the camp, sir.” 

“T—Never mind.” With one leap he took the bank and 
stood on the shore, looking back into the red tinged cloud 
which settled down over him. “Try it now,” he ordered. 
“We must get word to the settlement. I need the men. 
If you can run through the narrows, you’re safe. If 
they’re afire, or look too bad, come back. Remember 
what depends on you.” 

“Don’t worry about us, Dad. 
a hand which did not shake. 

“Tt’s man’s work, son, but remember you’re a man.” 
He gripped the bow of the canoe and launched it. A 
bush at his side, fired by a piece of drifting bark, burst 
into flame. He struck it savagely with a paddle then 
stamped it flat. When he turned again, the two were 
afloat. “Good luck!” he called evenly, then stood a sec- 
ond looking at them both before he turned his back and 
ran to help his men at the camp. 

The canoe whirled around under 


” 


Good-bye.” Ed held out 


a stroke which bit 


deep. “Don’t talk; breathe through your nose,” growled 
Ed. “If it gets worse there ahead, strip your shirt, wet 


it and tie it over your mouth. We'll run those narrows 
or bust. I’ve quit once too often to-day.” 

“You've sung an anthem, old top! Through we go. 
There’s more depending on us than we guess, I imagine,” 
he added soberly. 

“T can imagine enough. 
at the settlement.” 

“ Paddle! ” 

They swung the point sharply. The fire was ahead 
of them. They could see the flames leaping through the 
blow-downs of the broule like wolves at the heels of a 
kill. They appeared close to the ground in most places, 
but here and there a dead tree was blazing thirty feet 
in the air. Above the roar came the crash and jarring 
thud as the dead trees went down. 

“It’s awful!” gasped Jim. 

“It’s broule and not big timber,” retorted Ed. “If it 
wasn’t, we’d have no chance. But there’s big wood just 
beyond. We’ve got to paddle when we get through. Our 
best bet is that our only portage is a long way off and 
mighty short. Gee, see that top explode!” 


I know most of those kids 


IM saw. It did not add to his confidence. If 

such things were happening in the narrows, they 
could never get through. He would not let himself 
think about what would result should the fire catch 
them in that slender waterway. He tried only to 
remember that beyond that last portarge were women 
and little children whose safety depended on his 
strength. 

For a short way the fire seemed to keep abreast. 
Then they realized they were gaining on it, gaining 
slowly but surely. Ahead, through the smother, they 
caught their first red glimpse of the tangled slash 
which marked the point at the entrance to the nar- 
rows. The smoke seemed no thicker there. It could 
only mean that the fire had still to reach a place 
where it would cut them off. “ We’re goin’ to make 
it,” yelled Ed. “ Paddle!” 

Jim could see the smoke drift now. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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EREMIAH 
SWIFT was 
building him- 
self a cistern. 

“i «sia°t a¢ 
camel,” he said to 
Blane, the Ranger, 
who had dropped in 
at Jerry’s store on 
his way back to 
Tucson from an un- 
successful hunt for 
a cattle rustler. “I 
cal-late to go a year 
without rain and 
not find no fault as 
long as the big hole 
in the creek holds 
out, but when it 
stretches to two 
years and I have to 
take the scum off’n 
the hole with a pick 
and shovel, I figure 
it’s about time I 
made provision.” 

Blane grinned ap- 
preciatively. He sat 
half out of his 
saddle, his elbow on 
his knee and _his 
chin in the palm of 
his hand, 

“TI reckon there’s 
something in what 
you say, Jerry,” he 
drawled. “It’s get- 
tin’ to a pretty note 
when the rainy 
season passes a div- 
idend, but what you 
goin’ to get the scum off’n your cistern with after two 
years with no rain—dynamite? ” 

Jerry shrugged his shoulders and went on mixing adobe 
in his mortar box, adding straw or sand or volcanic ash, 
as it seemed needful to him. ? 

“ Leastways, if those bandits pen me up here they won’t 
get me for lack of water.” 

The careless smile left the Ranger’s face. 

“Now you said something,” he agreed soberly. “ Old 
Enriquez is on the warpath. He's showed his colors at 
last and they ain’t the Red, White and Blue.” 

“Nice to know where he stands anyway,” said Swift, 
grimly. 

Enriquez was 2 Spanish Mexican whose ranch lay partly 
in Mexico and partly in the United States. He had 
professed friendship for the citizens and soldiery of the 
northern country and was believed to secretly aid the 
bandits of both. 

Blane peered down into the hole the storekeeper had 
dug just outside thc front wall of his adobe building. 

“If I was you, Jerry, Id fill that hole with dynamite, 
instead ot water. hen when any of those bandits come 
along together, ali you have to do is to touch it off and 
they'll leave you muy pronto.” 

“ Ayuh,” retorted Jerry, “and I’d go with them.” 





‘JHE Ranger grinned, gathered up his reins, and 
slipped back into his saddle. 

“As well go that way with them as some other,” he said 
with grim pleasantry, “I reckon if you will live out here 
a hundred miles from nowhere, you can’t expect us to 
stand guard over you.” 

“TI ain’t askin’ no favors of you or anybody else,” re- 
torted the little store-keeper. “ I’ve managed to keep my 
hair on for sixty years except for a bald spot or two, and 
that you can’t charge to bandits.” 

“They say you never see a bald man that’s crazy,” 
Blane threw over his shoulder as he rode away, “but I 
have my doubts.” 

He was too far away to hear Jerry’s “ Yah, and I reckon 
you'll never be bald.” 

Jerry’s “store” was perched on a side hill above the 
Oro Blanca Trail that leads, to one who is sufficiently 
skilled to follow its vagaries, south through the mountains 
west of Nogales down into Mexico. 

Scattered ranchers, American and Spanish; mine-work- 
ers, Mexican mostly with a scattering of Welsh, of the 
three or four mines that dare and care to operate in that 
wild region, were his customers. 
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The butt of a carbine sounded on the front door 


Why he cared to risk his life in that mountain border- 
land where nature had provided hiding places worthy of 
notice of even the notorious Geronimo, Jerry, if he was 
asked, could not give a reasonable answer. 

“Like plenty of room to stretch in,” or “ You can’t 
beat this climate for rheumatiz” were favorite answers, 
but when it was pointed out to him that there were safer 
places to stretch in, and as for rheumatism, an outlaw’s 
bullet might offset the virtues of the climate, he was quite 
apt to snort and remark, “ Last time I was up to Tucson 
I near got runned over by one of those devil-wagons, so I 
reckon they’s some perils in the city.” 

With Blane’s departure he went on with his cistern 
building, talking to himself as he had a way of doing for 
lack of anyone else to talk to, and noting the walls of the 
cistern grow with satisfaction. 

“Another week and she'll be done. That'll bring it 
into July when we ought to get the first of the rains. I 
reckon a cloud-burst or two will fill it up with enough 
water to last one man for a lifetime. Hello.’ 

For Jerry had become conscious of a presence. He 
turned to see a man looking down at him with black beady 
eyes. 

The man showed white teeth against a brown skin as 
Jerry’s eyes met his, but there was little of humor in his 
smile. It was a smirk that lingered artificially, 

Jerry had never seen him before and he knew most of 
the men from the mines and the nearby ranches. 

“What you want?” he demanded, gazing up at him. 

“Taboc,” answered the stranger sententiously. 


ERRY climbed out of the cistern. He looked his 

customer over more closely when he had gained the 
level. The man wore tattered khaki that might once have 
been a uniform. He walked with a slight limp when he 
turned to follow Jerry intc the store. His features were 
more Indian than Spanish, a wide face with high cheek- 
bones and a squat short frame beneath it. : 

Standing outside’ Jerry’s ‘store was a droop-headed 
pony with the dust caked into mud on its hocks and fore 
arms. 

“Come a long way and come fast,” Jerry said to him- 
self as he stepped through the open doorway of his store. 

He went behind the counter, pulled out a drawer where 
lay a six-shooter concealed from the view of the customer 
of doubtful appearance. Then he slid back the door in 
the showcase containing tobacco. 

“What kind?” he asked. 

“ Any kin’.” 
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Jerry passed him 
out a package of 
smoking tobacco. 

The Mexican 
thrust a hand into a 
trouser pocket and 
drew forth a silver 
dollar. 

Jerry turned to 
his till at the back 
of the counter and 
as quickly turned 
back before he made 
change. It was a 
habit he formed 
out of long experi- 
ence. 

The visitor had 
thrust a hand inside 
the bosom of his 
shirt. His eyes 
gleamed with a sud- 
den ferocity, 


ERRY’S hand 

dropped quickly 
to the grip of his 
revolver. 

“What you’ got 
there?” he de- 
manded tensely. 

The .man’s_hos- 
tility fell away like 
a mask or perhaps 
it would be more 
exact to say that a 
return of amiability 
masked his actual 


emotions. 
He slowly § and 
carefully withdrew 


his hand. It contained a colorec nandkerchief. 

Then he grinned pleasantly again and mopped his fore- 
head. 

Jerry grunted, “ Reckon some one changed their mind 
rather sudden,” he said significantly. 

He nodded toward the door, “Step outside and I'll 
bring you your change. The light’s pore in here.” 

Again the stranger shrugged his shoulders but he 
walked out into the sunshine. 

Jerry took the change from his till, thrust the revolver 
in a trouser pocket where it remained with his hand on 
the butt and followed. 

The fellow was carelessly rolling a cigarette. 

“What ch’you want of tobacco? You got some, ain’t 
you?” demanded Jerry shrewdly. 


HE man pretended not to understand and Jerry re- 
peated the questions in Spanish. 

Then he answered, “ A little, but I would have more, 
Senor. Where I live there are no fine stores such as this.” 

“Where do you live?” asked Jerry, giving him his 
change with his left hand, while his right still gripped 
the revolver, 

The Mexican waved his hand vaguely toward Mexico. 
“Yonder,” he answered with another flash of the teeth. 

Jerry watched him while he mounted his pony, keeping 
his right hand religiously in his pocket. 

“ Adios, Senor,” he said, politely. “I hope we shall 
meet again.” 

“ Adios,” answered Jerry, dryly. 

He returned to his work, his good nature restored. He 
even chuckled, “ Reckon that fellow had a knife tucked 
away in his shirt,’ he reflected aloud. “ Leastways, he 
didn’t ketch me napping.” 

The cistern was finished on schedule time. 

A pipe led from it to a pump within the four walls 
of the store. Jerry shoveled a foot of earth over the top 
of it and levelled this off so that to all appearances there 
was nothing but solid earth before the store. 

The first rain that had fallen in two years came in the 
week that Jerry finished his cistern. For several days 
before that, clouds had massed at noonday, thunder had 
rumbled down from the mountain peaks and the creek 
had burst into life, but no rain had fallen in the little 
valley where Jerry’s combination adobe store and house 
squatted alone. 

Then had come the blessed pattering drops licked up 
by the thirsty earth as speedily as they fell until earth 
had drunk her fill. The drops had grown to spouts of 
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running water and the lightning had played a stream of 
fire under the forbidding heavens. 


UT Jerry was not afraid of it. He stood in his 

open doorway with a delighted smile on his face, lis- 
tening to the hollow gurglings of the water running down 
into the cistern from his eaves. 

“Won't take many of those to fill her up,” he said to 
himself. 

“ Never realized what a chore it is to fetch all my water 
from the creek.” 

He tried the handle of his pump. It sucked dryly at 
first, then with many wheezings it drew the water gushing 
out of the cistern. Jerry drew a basin full of it and 
buried his face in it. 

“ Don’t seem like the same stuff,’ he muttered estatical- 
ly, “havin’ your own supply.” 

The storm passed over and the sun came out within 
the hour, raising a humid heat that made Jerry ponder 
whether rain was an unmixed blessing. But when he drew 
water again that night from his pump instead of making 


the steep journey down to the creek-bottom, he was 
content. 
The next morning he was up with the sun, as usual. No 


need of going ‘way down to the creek to wash, was his 
first waking thought. He went to his pump and worked 
the handlc! It sucked dry. He pumped for several 
minutes with no result. 

“Huh! Guess there wasn’t so much water fell after 
all,” he reflected, and yet a doubt was growing in his mind. 
So he went down to the creek after all. It was running 
full and threatening to over-flow its banks. Jerry shook 
his head. His doubts grew, 

That day the clouds only threatened. It did not rain. 

But nature was only marshalling her forces, for on 
the following day a veritable cloudburst descended on 
the valley. It cut new furrows in the hill-sides—it 
made a lake of the flats beside the creek. It rumbled 
down into the cistern in a stream that Jerry knew must 
half-fill it. He tried his puimp and got a joyous flow of 
water, but the next morning it was dry! 

Jerry let go the useless pump handle in disgust. 


Corkscrew 


P above the Corkscrew Rapids a jam had formed. 
Jams had an unpleasant habit of forming there. 
Every spring when the logs came down it was 
look out for the Corkscrew Rapids. Red shirted 
men with gray woolen trousers and heavy, hob-nailed shoes 
fought desperately to prevent trouble, losing their lives 
sometimes in the attempt, but the jams still formed. 

The river was not as deep here as it should be, and was 
plentifully sprinkled with boulders. It was an ideal spot 
for the on-rushing, brown-backed logs to catch and hold 
and pile up. And what made it doubly, triply dangerous 
was the rapids proper below. For just beyond this shal- 
low, white-water stretch sown with dragon’s teeth, the 
current narrowed between precipitous, rocky banks, tear- 
ing through the narrow, torturous confines with incredible 
speed, shouting in wrathful torment as it ran. Here, too, 
were boulders, but they were not so numerous, for the 
water, shut into smaller compass, was deeper, and many 
of them were covered over. About the others, however, 
the river swirled in a flood of raging, foam-flecked fury 
terrible to behold. Indeed, the whole thing was terrible— 
the roaring of it, the headstrong, reckless rush of it, the 
broken white, the ominous ribbons of black—all joining 
hands to fill the steep-walled abyss with noise and frenzied 
tumult, death, 

It was considered a foregone conclusion that to be 
swallowed up in this hissing, ravenous, thundering maw 
of the waters was to die. At least no one, so far as known, 
had ever been drawn into it and come out at the lower 
end with the breath of life still within him. It was too 
strong, the currents were too powerful and erratic. They 
did queer things with one. The dead men, bruised, 
crushed, broken, showed it. They hurled one about with 
mighty arms, dragged him under and trampled upon him, 
played with him among the rocks of the bottom, beat him 
against the rough walls of the sides, killed, mutilated, 
and spewed him out, mocking at man’s body of flesh and 
his puny strength. It was awful, merciless. Great logs, 
as they shot through it, would be flung high in air, would 
be up-ended and sucked downward out of sight, would 
be sometimes ground, scarred and mangled as though by 
steel-toothed machinery. 

And now another jam had formed. And men at peril 
of their lives-were trying to break it. When it went out 
they must reach the shore before they were caught in the 
grip of the monster below. And it was hard to reach the 
shore over the backs of the bucking timber as it raced 





“All that work for nothing!” he exclaimed, thinking 
of the days of labor under a sweltering sun that he had 
spent digging in that volcanic ash. 

“Oughter have left the top off until I'd tried it out,” 
he muttered. “’Dobe must be porous.” 

So he journeyed to the creek again for his water, for 
that day, too, there was no shower. 

But he was not one to give in lightly. Else he would 
not have lived where one must forever fight Nature. 

That afternoon he cleared the dirt off the top of the 
cistern and opened up a sizable hole in the adobe. 

“It’s dry sure enough,” he muttered peering down into 
the circular well. “ We'll what happens after the 
next rain—if one comes.” 


see 


NE came. The rainy season having got a fair start 
O showed no signs of discouragement. The next day an- 
other torrential downpour fell, shutting from view the trail 
a hundred yards away in its density. When it had gone 
Jerry inspected his cistern. The water was half-way up 
its circular wall. He took a rod and measured the depth. 
It showed four feet of water. 

That evening he took soundings again. He 
givings as he thrust his rod down into the cistern, for the 
sides showed a moist streak above the water. It had 
gone down a foot. The next morning it was dry again. 

Then Jerry widened his opening and climbed down in. 
“Perhaps there's a hole I can stop up,” he told himself, 
hopefully. 

But there was not—no visible one, at least. 
seeped out and that was all there was to it. 

Jerry was climbing out of his sieve-like cistern when 
the sound of galloping hoofs from the trail below came 
to his ears. The clatter dropped to a shuffle where his 
path joined the trail, and as Jerry thrust his head out 
of the opening he saw Blane spurring up the steep ascent. 

“ Jus’ my luck, too,” he muttered, thinking of the fun 
Blane would have at his expense when he learned the 
cistern would not hold water. 

But Blane had other and more important matters on 
his mind than adobe cisterns. 

“ They’re comin’, Jerry, Beat it!” he called, pulling hts 


through the rock-strewn shallows. <A slip, a fall, was ruin. 
Liver destruction waited. A moment too late, and forever 
too late. 

The jam was a bad one. That is to say, the logs were 
badly mixed, and hard to start. The first to stop had 
woven themselves into cantankerous shapes innumerable, 
that canthooks couldn’t unravel, And extending back- 
ward for half a mile up-stream, others had come piling 
in behind them, packed together so tightly and in such 
added confusion that there were times when a foot- 
through timber would snap with the precision of a tooth- 
pick. It was an ugly mess, and to set it going again the 
foremost logs, the ones that were at the bottom of all the 
mischief, had to be started first. 

They had used dynamite only to see the big sticks blown 
to pieces amid cascading water, the whole mass settle 
forward and stop once more. They had tried it over, 
with the same result. Now men were attacking the slug- 
gish creature with pikes and peeves, trying to pry down 
into its stubborn heart, down to the key-logs, where the 
sole solution of the puzzle lay. The dynamite had been 
used as safer, but dynamite, though placed with skillful 
hands, is more or less in the nature of a quick, solid blow, 
that works or doesn’t work, and is over as soon as struck. 
Delving away by hand may take longer, but in the end it 
may prove more effective. Anyway, the drive couldn’t 
stay held up there forever, and the men went at it. 


had mis- 


The water 





T was perilous business, the same kind of business that 

had taken its toll in lives before, but the crew wasn’t 
composed of men in the habit of counting costs—not 
even Scotty MacBride, the youngest man among them. 

Scotty wasn’t yet out of his teens. If he were a man, 
it was by virtue of a man-sized body and a man-sized job 
rather than man’s years. He had served his time in 
the woods from cook’s helper up, and it was his second 
season on the river. Not every man who went into the 
woods on the pay-roll of the Jones, MacBride Lumber 
Company found a place on the river gang. Perhaps 
that is why they didn’t hesitate to break a jam by hand 
above the Corkscrew Rapids. 

As a member of the crew, neither did Scotty hesitate. 
Was he not the grandson of old Wallace MacBride, whose 
name for half a century had been famous on the river? 
Some day, if all went well, he himself would carry on 
the family name as a member of the company. His grand- 
father wished it so, But just now he was a member of 
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lathered animal up at the edge of the cistern. 

He did indeed favor it with a glance then—* Built it 
all for nothing,” he said bitterly. “ Enriquez has joined 
hands with Villa and they are coming ’way through to 
Anvaca and goin’ to clean up anything on the way.” 

Jerry’s face grew grave. “ This’s all I got, Blane,” he 
said. “TI reckon I can’t afford to make ’em a present of 
.” 

“You cant afford to make ’em a present of your hide, 
either, can you?” snapped the ranger. 

Jerry shook his head, “I reckon I can’t afford to give 
’em either,” he said slowly. “When do you figure they'll 
be along?” 

“To-night. I got it from one of the friendly fellows 
at Old Glory,” answered Blane. “Get your old cayuse 
and come along Jerry,” he said, wheedlingly, for he was 
really fond of the plucky little storekeeper. 

“You run along,” said Jerry evasively. “I got some- 
thin’ to do first. I reckon it wouldn’t help matters any 
to let them raiders get my blastin’ powder and ammuni- 
tion.” 

“ Jes’ as you say,” answered Blane impatiently, wheeling 
his horse. “I got to ride up the valley and give warning. 
They ve telephoned from Old Glory to Nogales for the 
cavalry but I reckon they can’t make it in time to do much 
but view the remains.” 

Jerry nodded somberly, He watched the ranger’s horse 
go slipping and sliding down the path to the trail and 
take up the gallop once it had got to level ground. Then 
he turned back into the store. 


| ip was just before daybreak that the raiders leaving 
their horses in the trail below crept up about Jerry’s 
store. 

Sitting fully clothed beside one of the barred front 
windows the storekeeper heard the stones rattling down 
the bank and an occasional murmur of talk, and he 
welcomed the end of the anxious night of waiting. 

Then some one tried the knob of the front door 
cautiously. 

Jerry’s nerves tautened but he did not move. Next 
footsteps came to the window at which he sat and there 

(Continued on page 44) 
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the driving crew above the Corkscrew Rapids, with other 
work to do. 

The jam shuddered, shifted. The men leaped. It was 
a false alarm. They went back at it again. They stood 
upon the jumbled mass of logs, some of them stable, 
some unstable, and pried and pushed and pulled and 
lifted. The water gurgled underfoot. The feet of some 
of them were wet in it, others of them were high above it. 
There was fearful power in that pent-up flood. When the 
hand of man should loose the lever, all that was ir its 
way would leap like an arrow from the bow-string. 
Deeper into the huge thing’s vitals they were working, 
seeking to get at what was wrong. Above Scotty the head 
of the jam towered skyward like a cliff. The men who 
were working there below it, with it beetling so pre- 
cariously above them, were in far most danger. They 
must read the sign of the breaking, read it quick and 
true. They must act in the space of a watch-tick, and, 
whatever the exigency, do precisely the right thing. A 
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moment’s hesitation, the slightest error in judgment, 
might mean everything. It was a task in a way as deli- 
cate as a surgeon’s, yet strong-bodied, caulk-booted men 
sweat in the raw spring wind as they performed it, grad- 
ually, irresistibly, in spite of all obstacles, making headway. 

There was a sudden ripping sound, as of huge oaken 
chords riven asunder, a movement in the logs, a shoving 
forward, than a great upheaval and grinding and boom- 
ing that spread from shore to shore. Like sparks from 
an anvil, fiying to every point as the hammer falls, were 
red shirted men, leaping, running for their lives. 


COTTY jumped for a jutting log on the face of the 
jam. It swung away as his foot would have reached it. 
His shin raked down across it, and he landed on his knee 
with shock enough, it would appear, to break it, yet like 
a quick-footed mountain goat he was up again and mount- 
ing higher. The wall of the jam was high, and that lost 
moment, scarcely the space of a _ breath, cost him 
dear. He was just at the top as the whole broke outward, 

He spun about as he felt himself going, and sprang. 
Even in the act, quicker almost than thought, he had 
selected a log below, already on its way down-stream, 
and directed his jump to meet it. It was a long drop, 
and far out; but he landed true, somehow in the stress 
of the moment keeping his balance. His impact drove 
the big stick ahead still faster. He heard the heave and 
plunge of the mass behind him, a billow of water swept 
past, lifting and almost throwing him, he was in the midst 
of flying spray—the spray of the current as it: flung 
itself over the rocks on its way to the rapids. 

Back where the logs were his comrades were fleeing 
across them for shore. He was alone. Neither to right 
nor left nor to the rear could he find footing. Indeed, 
he could hardly keep the footing that he had. At no 
other time perhaps could he have done it, but in that time 
of life and death he did. 

The boiling water was alive with rocks, White 
streamers of it were about him in the air, its spray 
was in his face. Faster and faster the great roan 
steed that he rode shot ahead. The bit was in its 
teeth, it was a wild, careening, unbroken thing, a 
chip upon the tempestuous rush of waters. Now it 
was all but buried from sight beneath him, now he 
would see the forward end rocket upward 
almost clear of the stream. It rolled un- 
derfoot. Even in its headlong dash, when 
it seemed to be trying to outstrip itself, 
it would side-slip, shake from end to end, 
and wrack itself with contortions. How he 
managed te stick he didn’t know. Dangers 
loomed fast and furious, but by a sert of 
nervous response rather than by real 
thought he eluded them, 
his muscles so closely 
coordinated to the 
workings of his mind 
that they. responded to 
each quick emergency 
without conscious di- 
recting. 

Others had managed 
to get through that 
part of the rapids, the 


Into that chasm no man had 
ever gone and lived to tell 
of what happened there 
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introductory part, the race-way, before. Instinctively he 
knew that men were running along the shore to intercept 
him, but it was useless. With each passing yard and rod 
the walls of the chasm drew closer. Into that chasm 
on the back of a log no man had ever gone and lived to 
tell of what had happened there. Swifter, ever more 
swiftly, the big log went, caught in the grasp of the con- 
verging water, hurrying as though impatient to be with 
its victim inside the jaws of the waiting trap. 

Because of its windings and turnings, the Corkscrew 
Rapids it was rightly named. Down through its high, rock- 
bound walls the roaring river writhed like a serpent. 
There were the rocks, the whirlpools, the tiny cataracts, 
the raging of a tawny flood bound in between dykes that 
it could not burst—but all these might have been sur- 
vived. What couldn’t be survived was the twists and 
turns, where the current drove up against the granite 
sides with oceanic fury. No one could be hurled, with all 
the force of the stream’s great volume of water, up 
against those bends and expect to round them. The many 
logs of the drive did it, for the water was deep, and there 
was too much power behind to let them stop, but even 
with them the mysterious agencies of the current in large 
measure had their way. Like a herd of stampeding 
buffaloes they made the run, bellowing so loud that they 
could be heard above the churning of the water, shoulder- 
ing each other, trampling, plunging, but getting through. 
There had never been any jams there in the intestines 
of the rapids, it was only in the throat that led down 
to them that the brown-maned beasts balked and held. 


F Scotty possessed the stout heart that he was given 

credit for, he had need of it now. Tales of the Cork- 
screw Rapids were a part of the lore of the lumber camps. 
He knew well, too well, what lay before—that the span 
of life remaining to him was in all probability to be 
counted in seconds. From above he had watched the 
herning logs go through. He had seen them at the elbows, 
































. where they seemed almost 
animate in their agony as 
they beat against the rocks 

and were driven together, to come 
through ragged and scarred and 
battle-worn. No, he couldn’t' go 
through that. Somewhere just ahead was the 
finish. He would be cast off, the thundering herd 
that was coming down behind would pass over 
him, and—he remembered the tales of the camps. 

The lofty walls closed about him, It was darker. He 

knew how inevitable was his fate, yet it was not exactly 

with fear that he awaited it. It was with a strange sort 
of apathy, unaccountable. Life! It meant to him what 
it means to all. The path of the future had been well 
worth climbing. He would have thought that with time 
to view death it would have looked terrible to him, yet 
its very certainty, the stupendous fact that it was upon 
him, that he had but a few seconds in which to live, 
seemed to calm him, to transcend all lesser emotions. 

The water had the sound of a tempest in a forest of 
tree-tops. He was tossed, slued sideways, eddies reached 
for him, once he saw a log sucked into a pocket and 
whirled round and round. The darting speed of the 
monster that he rode seemed to be accelerated. It be- 
came a wild swoop. Water, air and rocks swept by him. 

Objects came and went in train-like succession. The 

noise of it all was in his ears, the sight of it in his eves— 

water that was white and broken, water that was black, 
the flotsam and jetsam, the blur of the rocky walls with 
their dwarfed trees and plants, the mad stampede of the 
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iogs behind him. Even amid the tumult of sounds, the 
furore of the waters, he could hear it coming. And now 
there leaped at him from ahead the first bend in the road, 
where the swirling water crashed and foamed. 

Did it leap at him, or did he leap at it? He struck, 
was pitched forward, ran a few steps, caught his balance. 
His log was swinging crosswise of the stream, outward 
from the wall against which the wild water pounded, It 
reversed its ends. By a miracle he was past the first of 
the turns. But the water seemed to have gone stark, 
staring, raving mad. The great stick danced upon its sur- 
face as though a myriad fiends had seized upon it and 
were bouncing and shaking and teetering it. Darting on- 
ward at a furious pace, it was half awash in the frantic 
flood, it pitched and tumbled, and drove hither and yon. 
Twisting in its convulsions, it lost all sense of direc- 
tion, rocked and flung itself—and no man could stay 
upon it. The water was a living thing that made sport 
of those in its grasp. For three or four desperate 
breaths the boy held on, he knew not how. Bent of 
knee, quick of eye, and tense of muscle, he somehow 
stayed. Then it got him. He was swirled about knocked 
off his feet, swamped. 

As he felt himself going, something above him, extend- 
ing out from the cliff-side, came across his line of vision. 
A freak of the flood was shuttling him toward it. There 
was no time to think. He made one last spasmodic effort, 
kept a semblance of footing and leaped, 

Little scrub trees, mostly cedars, grew from the face 
of the canon at not infrequent intervals. They were 
tough, gnarly fellows, nothing to brag about as to size 
or appearance, but causing one to admire their. hardy 
tenacity, wondering how they ever secured a root-hold in 
that forbidding place and maintained it. 


= was one of these rugged little growths that at the 
critical moment had attracted the boy’s attention, and 
that by a herculean exertion he managed to reach. It 
bent almost double under the sudden strain put upon it, 
and dropped him until his feet were all but dangling in 
the water. That it would hold seemed beyond the bounds 
of the possible, but, though slender, it was springy, and 
its roots, travelling far in order to reach sufficient sus- 
tenance to thrive, had a hundred unyielding grips by 
which to cling. The balance was finely drawn, but grad- 
ually he worked his way along to where the stem to which 
he hung was thicker girthed, and there got his feet in 
position to help his hands. He was just in time. Below 
him the great wooden buffalo herd went charging by. 

Drawing himself up, he stood with his feet planted 
against the base ofthe leaning tree and scanned the cliff 
above him. He shouted, but it was as though his voice 
scarcely carried beyond his lips. The gorge was one 
tremendous diapason of sound, orchestral music of nature, 
and in it the voice of man was as nothing. 

He commenced to climb. Now that life had been given 
back to him, that he had a fighting chance for it, he was 
afraid. Only by a supreme effort of the will could he keep 
himself in hand and make the most of his opportunity. 
He set his toe to a fissure of the rocks, his hand grasped 
a shrub, foot by foot, yard by yard, face and body pressed 
against the wall, he fought his way upward, striving to 
close his senses to the emptiness at his back and to the 
leaping, calling, gesticulating torrent below. There were 
times when to advance seemed impossible, when ob- 
structions barred his path, and the bulging surface of 
the cliff pushed him outwards, when his supports became 
so slender that cold terror seized him, striking through 
him, paralyzing him, bringing the clammy moisture to 
forehead and hands. But he would gather himself to- 
gether and in deadly fear push on.. So gradually he 
gained toward the top, testing each hold as he found it, 
ever aware of what awaited him should he fall. He drew 
nearer and nearer to his goal, was almost there. But 
the thought of failure, of what a slip would mean, had 
him in its icy clasp, permeating his body with weakness, 
making him at times all but incapable of movement. 
Nearer! Nearer! His fingers were all but there, reach- 
ing for a bush that grew from the very brink of the 
precipice. They closed about it. He reached with the 
other hand for the edge itself, and— 

A cry of sheer horror burst involuntarily from his 
lips. The bush had given way, he was plunging back- 
ward, downward. By a miracle his clutching fingers 
caught upon a protruding fragment of rock and held. 
There were footsteps that he did not hear. A face looked 
over the edge of the cliff. A lumberman, hurrying for 
the lower end of the gorge, had heard the cry. Lumber- 
men are superstitious. No man other than a dead man 
had ever come out of the Corkscrew Rapids. At sight 
of the ghostly white face and staring eyes so near his 
own the man drew hastily back. Scotty screamed again. 
The face reappeared. A long arm reached down. Others 
grasped the man from above. There was a vigorous pull, 
a short struggle, and Scotty lay panting upon the earth. 


. 











NLIKE the the 
American the 

Golden Eagle, sometimes 

called the black Eagle, builds 

its nests and rears its young in the 
almost inaccessible crags and cliffs of 
the Rocky Mountains and along the 
rougher parts of the Sierra Nevadas. 
They are especially abundant in 
British Columbia and Northern Canada. 
Their food and habits differ widely in 
many respects from our national em- 
blem, the Bald Eagle, which may be 
found nesting about lakes and along 
and 


bald eagle, 


species of 


the shores of rivers where fish 
water fowl are abundant. The chief 
food of the Golden Eagle is small 





animals rather than birds. They are 
very destructive to the young of moun- 
tain sheep, and mountain goats, Arctic 
hares, or snow shoe rabbit, ground 
squirrels, spermaphile, lemming, and 
other rodents. Their young, two in 
number, are hatched the latter part of 
May or the first of June and are 
voracious eaters from the time they 
emerge from the shell, but the parent 
birds always keep a large supply of 
food on the border of the nest which 
they feed to the little ones frequently 
luring the day. 

The nest is built of a few coarse 
sticks and weeds in a niche in the rock 
of some inaccessible cliff where it is 
generally impossible for anything but 
a bird to reach the young. These nest- 
ing sites face the south or west so that 
the rays of the sun will keep the young 
birds warm while the parent birds are 
in the field hunting. The Golden 
Eagle has a very peculiar habit of 
saving the hind quarter of an animal 
slain for food for their young. When 
they catch an animal it is carried away 
to some convenient crag where the 
head and shoulders down to the hind 
quarters are eaten by the parent birds, 
then the hind quarters are carried to 
the nest and dropped upon the border 
until required by the young birds, then 
the flesh is picked from the bones by 
the parent and fed to the young. 


A NOTHER peculiar trait of the Golden Eagle is 
the manner in which it removes the skin from the 
carcass of game. This is done by tearing the skin loose 
about the head or neck and then as the body is devoured it 
is rolled down toward the hind parts until the animal is 
completely skinned, but this is only done as the flesh is 
needed, and the skin is left on the remaining part until the 
young require another feed. They are very bold and will, 
when hungry, sometimes attack a yearling deer or sheep. 
I remember once while I was hunting through the moun- 
tains of the Cascade range in Central Oregon seeing a 
Golden Eagle attack a yearling deer, which would soon 
have been killed had I not interfered. Its method of attack 
was vigorous and persistent, giving the deer no chance for 
escape. .The deer was out in an open bit of country when 
the eagle swooped down upon it and as the eagle passed 
ever its back he seized the top of the shoulders in his 
claws and threw it violently on its side then swooped sud- 
denly up forty or fifty feet, closed its wings and like a 
plummet came down again before the animal had time to 
recover from the shock, for the deer was no sooner on its 
feet than the Eagle grabbed it again by the top of the 
shoulders and it went down again. The deer gradually 
grew weaker and weaker and just what the Eagle’s 
method of slaying it would have been, I do not know, for 
I drove the bird away and walked up within twenty feet 
of the deer which seemed completely bewildered. 
Frequently I have seen these birds attack the young 
of mountain sheep and goats. In the spring of 1899 
I was hunting grizzly bear on the headwaters of 
Caribou Creek which flows into the Columbia river be- 
tween lower and upper Arrow lakes in British Columbia. 
One day while hunting through a rough and very moun- 
tainous district I saw a Golden Eagle pass overhead with 
the carcass of a young goat in its claws. I watched until 
I saw it disappear around a crag about a mile away. I 
thought little of the incident at the time, but along in the 
afternoon I climbed quite high on the mountain side and 








I saw a Golden Eagle throw a yearling goat from the top of a very high cliff in the 
Selkirk Mountains 


worked around in the direction the Eagle had gone. I 
finally came out on the shoulder of the mountain on top 
of a very high cliff of rocks where I sat down to look over 
the country for any bear that might be out feeding. I had 
been there but a few moments when I saw a Golden Eagle 
leave the face of the cliff about one hundred feet below me, 
where it circled round and round getting higher and 
higher. After it had attained an altitude of three or four 
hundred feet above my head it folded its wings and 
dropped at me like a shot. It came down within about 
twenty feet of me, then, spreading its wings, soared away 
over the canyon. This manoeuvre the bird repeated three 
or four times and then disappeared over the shoulder of 
the mountain. 

I was satisfied from the actions of the eagle that I had 
located the nest so I worked my way around the side of 
the mountain until I could see the face of the cliff and 
then discovered the nest in an angle of the rock on a little 
narrow shelf. I traveled this little shelf of rock with my eye 
to where it intersected the slope of the mountain and on 
hands and knees I worked my way along it for a distance 
of two or three hundred feet and finally reached the 
niche in the rock where the nest was located. 

This nest was about three or four feet across the top, 
the foundation being, of course, sticks, some of them an 
inch and a half in diameter and four or five feet long. 
The top of the nest was made of finer materials, the 
center was lined with pine grass and a few dead weeds. 
In the nest were two young eagles only a few hours old 
and it seemed to me that around the border of the nest 
the parents had already stored enough food to last them 
and their young for a week, for here were the hind 
quarters of two or three mountain goat kids, the hind 
parts of a number of ground squirrels and other small 
animals such as chipmunks, and marmot. As I had seen 
nothing of the parent birds since the one previously 
spoken of had disappeared, I picked the little eagles up 
and placed them in my shirt bosom and started to retrace 
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my way along the little ledge, but I 
had gone only a few feet when I saw 
not one but two eagles coming over the 
top of the mountain a few hundred 
yards away. As soon as they saw me 
they began to circle and after gaining 
considerable height one dove at me by 
folding its wings to its sides and dart- 
ing at me until it was within a few feet 
of me when it darted to one side and 
began to circle again, then the other 
bird came at me in a like manner. 
This they repeated one after the other 
each time coming a little closer and 
getting bolder and bolder, but each 
time as they dove at me I lay flat along 
the little shelf with my back against the 
wall, intending, if they came close 
enough to seize them in my hands, for 
this was my only method of defense. 
Many times they came within three or 
four feet of me and I have no doubt, 
had I been in an upright position or 
even on my hands and knees, I would 
have been struck and forced off the 
ledge to be dashed to death on the 
rocks many feet below. 


HE birds fought me in this manner 

until I reached my rifle when I fired 
at one as it dropped toward me but 
missed. This seemed to frighten the 
eagles; they circled and rose high in the 
air and finally disappeared over the top 
of the mountain and I saw them no 
more. I took the little ones to camp 
where I made a warm nest of dry grass 
and at night I warmed my coat and 
spread it over the little birds to keep 
them warm. They grew very rapidly 
and it seemed to me they were con- 
stantly crying for food. During the 
six weeks that I remained in the moun- 
tains hunting bear I fed those two 
eagles the flesh of three porcupines, 
nineteen British Columbia ground 
squirrels and the ham of a yearling 
goat. 

When the hunt was over I went back 
to the little town of Robison at the 
lower end of Lower Arrow Lake where 
I sold the eagles to a man who took 
them to Trail, B. C. There they were 
kept until the fruit fair at Spokane, 
Washington, the following fall where they were exhibited 
and sold to a lady whose name I do not recall, who gave 
them to one of the city parks of Spokane. I did not see 
the birds again for about four years, when on visiting in 
Spokane I went to the park where the birds were kept. 
I had practically forgotten all about the eagles until I 
approached the cage where the birds were kept. I walked 
up very close and remarked to a man standing near that 
those were splendid specimens of the Golden Eagle. I 
had named the two birds when I first captured them 
Punch and Judy because of their grotesque looks. 

No sooner did those two birds hear my voice than they 
both flew down off their perch and came close up to the 
bars and began to flap their wings violently and scream 
at the top of their voices. The keeper who was a short 
distance away came running up and grabbed me by the 
shoulder and jerked me away from the cage and wanted 
to know what I was doing to the eagles. I replied that 
I was doing nothing at all and he told me he knew better 
because he had cared for those birds ever since they had 
come to the park and they had never acted in this man- 
ner before. Then a thought flashed to my mind and I 
remembered the little eagles I had raised in the mountains 
of British Columbia. I asked the keeper where the 
eagles had come from and he at once related the history 
of the birds as far as he knew it. 

“ My friend,” I said, “I think I can explain the strange 
actions of the birds by telling you that I am the man 
who captured those birds and raised them until they 
were nearly ready to fly and I believe they remember 
me.” 

The conversation had drawn quite a little crowd about 
the eagles’ cage. 

“Now,” I said, “to prove to you that those birds re- 
member me I will disappear in the crowd and approach 
the cage from the opposite side.” This I did and the 
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Y dear boy— 

In complying with your father’s 
request to write you a letter of ad- 
vice to be given you upon your birth- 

day, I feel that so much is to be said on the sub- 
ject that it is difficult to do so within the limits 
of a letter, and I therefore fear that whatever 
I write will neither be adequate nor satisfac- 
tory. If, however, any part of this letter 
should prove to be of benefit to you, I shall 
be more than gratified. 

In the first place, I wish to extend to you 
my congratulations and best wishes upon the 
anniversary, 

It is an important date to you, not because 
of your receiving this letter, but because it 
means that you are reaching the age when you 
will largely have to select and adopt for your- 
self the habits which will control your future 
life, as every man is a creature of the habits, 
both physical and mental, that he acquired in 
his youth and which actually constitute a part 
of his being. 

It is wonderful what a boy can do in the 
way of acquiring habits which will strengthen 
and develop both his body and mind if he sets 
his heart upon doing so. It is also sad to see 
how easily he can, without intending to do so, 
unconsciously form those which will weaken 
both, so as to make a failure of his life. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was a sickly little boy, but he 
made himself a strong and healthy man. His 
evesight was defective, but he made himself a 
great hunter of dangerous game and familiar 
with the appearance and habits of every kind 


of animal, bird and plant life. He had a 
poor voice, but he made himself a_ great 
speaker. Through incessant reading and 


(what is more important) by reflection upon 
what he read, he developed his memory so that 
he probably knew more about more things than 
anyone else. In consequence, from being the 
unknown young man that he was when I first 
met him, he made himself recognized through- 
out the world as the greatest American of his age. 
As your father has asked me to dwell upon my per- 
sonal experiences, I will say that, without presuming to 
compare myself to such a man as Roosevelt, my experi- 
ence has been much the same as his, although, of course, 
in a much smaller way. Made sickly and feeble in early 
childhood through severe burns, I was fortunate enough 
to acquire in early life habits of exercise and a love for 
athletics and out-of-door sports, which I still retain and 
which has kept me healthy and strong physically and 
mentally, although I am almost eighty. Obliged on 
account of family reverses to leave school and go to work 
when I was thirteen, I was compelled to acquire my edu- 
cation and learn my profession by reading and study at 
night, thereby acquiring habits of persistency and dogged 
application that have since been invaluable to me. 


UMMARIZING my observations and personal experi- 
ence, I would urge you to endeavor to follow the fol- 
lowing rules: 
As you will neither be happy nor successful in life 
unless you have health and strength, it is of the first 
importance that you in your youth should adopt 





r»erlence 





General George W. Wingate from a Painting 


Learn to box (which I consider to be the best exercise 
for the muscles, mind and temper that I know), to swim 
and to shoot. To accustom yourself to long walks and 
train yourself to jump and to run, being careful, how- 
ever, not to overdo, especially in short races. Play tennis, 
baseball, basketball and other competitive games, which 
will tend to develop alertness of body and team work 
rather than mere strength. 

When you reach manhood and become engaged in busi- 
ness, do not neglect your athletics. They are much better 
and cheaper than physicians. 


| your exercises and games you must remember that 
while they are enjoyable, their real value is to keep 
you healthy and strong, so as to fit you to do your life’s 
work. You must, therefore, not permit them to absorb 
your time or thoughts so as to interfere with the latter. 
In other words, “ play hard, but work hard.” 

Have always in your mind that you must be a straight- 
forward, honorable man, and despjse everything that is 
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untruthful or dishonest. This is what makes 
“ character,” and that is the most important 
thing in life. It is really what your life has 
caused the world to believe you really are. 
It is of slow growth and is easily destroyed. 

J. P. Morgan once when testifying as a wit- 
ness said that he often loaned large amounts 
to a man whose character was good but whose 
means were small, while -he would lend noth- 
ing to one who was rich but whose character 
was bad. 

Remember that all that you have and are 
is owing to the tender care of your parents 
and that it would be the greatest possible in- 
gratitude if you did not try to return it by 
being a dutiful and affectionate son. 

Respect and protect all women and girls and 
talk about and treat them as you wish your 
own mother and sisters to be talked about and 
treated by other young men, having in mind 
what few young men realize until they are 
married to a good wife, that women are so 
much purer in mind than men that they look 
with horror at things which even good men 
consider very lightly. 

Also treat with respect elderly and_ par- 
ticularly old people. ‘They may not be as 
familiar as you are with the latest ideas, but 
their years have given them much greater ex- 
perience ir life and that is the thing that 
counts, as human nature has not materially 
changed since King Solomon compiled his 
Proverbs. 

In sot only your sports but in everything 
you do, follow the maxim “to play the game 
fo: all that you are worth, but strictly accord- 
ing to the rules.” 

Keep in mind that if one violates a rule in 
any game and wins, he did not win the prize, 
but stole it, and every time he sees it, must be 
ashamed. 

When I was a boy, I did something that I 
ought not to have done and my mother said 
to me: “ George, don’t ever do a mean thing.” 
This I have never forgotten and have done my best to 
live up to. I do not think I can give you any better 
advice than to repeat it and to advise you to always re- 
member it. 

Train yourself “not to be afraid.” 

I do not merely mean not to be afraid of physical 
dangers, although that is important to acquire. 


UT not to be afraid to tell the truth, even if its 

results may be unpleasant to you; not to be afraid 
to disclose your circumstances, even if they should be 
poor; your race, your religion or anything else about you 
that actually exists. To do anything else deceives very 
few and excites both ridicule and contempt. 

You should remember that people know or will find 
cut who and what you are, and it is as foolish for you 
to pretend to be anything else as it would be for you 
to pretend to be seven feet tall. 

Do not be afraid to stand by a friend if you think 
he is right, even if all the world is against him, and do 
not forget those who have helped you.  Ingvatitude, 
although all too common, is one of the meanest of vices. 

Be careful not to boast about what you are 





habits which will give them to you. 

For this purpose, I would advise you: 

Religiously devote ten minutes every night 
and morning to “setting up” or similar exer- 
cises (including deep breathing) preferably with 
no clothes on and, if possible, by an open win- 
dow (to accustom your skin to exposure, as you 
do your face). 

To take a cold sponge bath every morning, 
followed by a vigorous “ rub-down.” 

To take great care of your teeth, as it is now 
recognized that decayed teeth are the cause of 
many diseases. 

To be regular in your habits and temperate 
in what you eat and drink. 

To leave cigarettes severely alone, few 
things are worse than they are for a growing 
youth. Physical directors know that they 
weaken him physically; teachers know that they 
weaken his mental ability, and all who know 
boys well also know that they make him un- 
trustworthy. 

To cultivate an active interest in athletic 
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General George w. Wingate 


HERE are few who are more interested in boys, who know more about them, or who are 
i more entitled to their respect and confidence than General Wingate. 
who have had a more extended experience. 
Starting as an office bey at the age of thirteen, he has made himself one of the best known 
men in New York. An active and successful lawyer, he has also been prominent in many 
other directions, particularly in patriotic and civic work. He is a veteran of the Civil War, 
and after its conclusion devised and established rifle shooting as a part of military instruction 
and was for many years President of the National Rifle Association. He was a member of 
the Board of Education for sixteen years, during which time he organized the Public Schools 
Athletic League, of which he has been President since its formation and through which many 
thousands of boys and girls have been made healthy and strong. He has been an apostle oj 
Preparedness since the Civil War, and is now President of the Victory Hall Association. 
He has been a member of the General Committee of the Boy Scouts for many years and has 
been and is now connected with many other movements for civic betterment. From boyhood 
he has been interested in athletics of all kinds, and although now in his eighty-first year he 
is active and vigorous in mind and body, shooting, fishing and playing golf as he did when 
he was sixty, except that he “regrets that the doctors required him to give up playing tennis 
after he was seventy.” 
The above letter was written by him at the request of a friend who desired that his boys 
should have the benefit of advice based on the General's personal experiences, and was irtended 
for their benefit and that of his own grandsons. 
BOYS’ LIFE has been fortunate enough to obtain a copy and the General's permission 
to publish it. 
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going to do, as very frequently vou will not be 
able to do it and then you will have made your- 
self ridiculous. 


Do not even boast of what you have done. It 
detracts rather than adds to your achieve- 
ment. 


You must have confidence in your own ability 
and resourcefulness or you will never accum- 
plish anything, but those Americans who have 
done great things, like General Pershing, talk 
about them very little. 

Above all, if you are unsuccessful in what 
you have undertaken, follow the fundamental 
athletic rule and “own up, pay up and shut 
up,” but with the firm determination to pre- 
pare yourself so as to succeed at the next oppor- 
tunity—and you will generally find that you 
will be able to do so. 

Above all the habits that a boy should acquire 
are those of industry and persistency. My ex- 
perience is that industry will always beat brains. 
Certainly, whatever I have been able to accom- 
plish is owing to what I possess of these qualities. 





sports of all kinds, particularly out-of-doors. 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Dear Mr. Editor: 

When a feller snitches, ain't it fair to snitch back, 
even if the first feller is a author? Well, I'm sending 
you a story about Mr. Boyer who wrote about me only 
this ain’t a lie though when I say that I ain't knocking 
but if he thinks I am maybe he’s got a good think. I 
know he wouldn't tell it himself because it’s a joke on 
him, so don’t let him know nothing 
about it till it comes out in Boys’ 
Lire and won't he feel cheap, and 
oblige, 

Your friend, 
JoHNNIE KELLY. 

(While retaining as much of 
Johnnie's language as possible, it 
has been found necessary to make 
some changes in_ spelling and 
punctuation in order that the 
story may be understood by read- 
ers acquainted only with the Eng- 
lish language. For these altera- 
tions apologies are due to Johnnie 
Kelly —Tue Enprror.) 


BOUT the time termaters was getting 

ripe in the Lake George region—that's 
long after peas, when beans is turning tough- BLE; 
and we’d got over our first wild raid on Golden 
Bantam corn and was steadying down on Country Gentle- 
man, that’s the time the blueberries begun to coax to be 
picked on top of Old Spruce and Tongue Mountain and 
their neighbors. And that’s the time along come a pirate 
with two weeks’ whiskers and two ten quart pails full 
for sale. 

“Forty cents a quart?” says Mr. Boyer, “for berries 
that grow wild and cost you nothing but the trouble of 
picking them? Run along, Mr. Profiteer. You've got the 
true spirit of the day: Give little and ask much.” 

“One minute,” interrupts the missus, who kin smooth 
things more ways than I kin fool a substeetoot, “I forgot 
to tell you I am anxious to have a nice mess of berries for 
the day after tomorrow. Remember my speaking of 
Carlotta Spang, one of my college classmates? She mar- 
ried a Goslin. She writes that she will be passing through 
this way, and I haven’t seen her since she was married. 
She was a dear, frail, retiring little thing in college and 
I’ve always wanted to see what the years have done to 
her. I’ve invited her for dinner Thursday—or, rather, 
she wrote that she would be here around noon, so, of 
course. I don’t know how large a family there'll 
be—Mr. Goslin, perhaps—maybe one or two little Gos- 
lins—but I want a typical Lake George spread. Ellery 
Becker has promised a couple of lake trout, I’ve ordered 
chickens from Ti, we'll roast corn in the husk in the fire- 
place, I’ve a new salad I’m dying to show off, and a blue- 
berry pie with our own home-made ice-cream would make 
an ideal dessert.” 

“Gee!” I says, “ whist I was a Goslin. 
that feed all the time?” 

“Extra preparation for a guest is one of the elementary 
rules of courtesy,” says she. “The shorter the visit, the 
more the hostess may disturb the routine and the cuisine 
of her household without passing the bounds of good 
taste.” 

“I’m on,” I says, “ but slow down—me feet’s draggin’.” 
And afterwards I had to get her to write them words 
cown for me. 

“Don’t pay forty cents a quart for blueberries,” ad- 
vises the man of the house. “It’s downright robbery. 
The hills are full of them. Hey, Johnnie, how about pan- 
cakes with blueberries peeping out all through them, and a 
hot blyeberry pudding, and blueberry jelly, and a soup- 
plate of blueberries with cream for breakfast? ” 

Say! Me mouth watered so I most blew bubbles, but I 
dassen’t be too tickled. 

“Tag—who’s IT?” I asks. 

“Oh, you’re not IT all alone,” 
myself. Will you go?” 

So the berry man picks up his pails and moves on. 


Would we git 


he laughs. “I am going 


EXT morning the missus give us a lunch all done up 
4% tight which we wasn’t to open till we <*t down to 
eat which is the best kind because you keep wondering 
what’s in it and that helps when you are hungry and the 
surprise always makes it taste good. And we throws two 
big forty-quart pack baskets in the motor-boat for the 
berries and he tries to git the engine started and it 
wouldn’t go and after half an hour he finds water in the 
gasoline and I laughed because Id told him leaving a can 
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of gas out in the rain 


under the eaves of the : ty 
ice-house never done no / ae \ 
gasoune no good and Py 

he’d been too lazy to ude 


strain it through shamee 
which lets gasoline and 
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Archybald had his feet ini 
the trough till it was empty 


kerryseen through but stops water and 
he had to drain the tank and strain it 
through shamee and it took most an 
nour and lost most a gallon which 
meant thirty-four cents. 

I like to do my walking in a motor- 
boat. It saved us four miles; but it 
stopped twice and he had to disconnect 
at the tank and blow through the 
feed-pipe and he got a mouth full of 
gas and didn’t say nice things about the boat which it 
wasn’t its fault only his own. 

“Oh, well,” he says after a while of thinking it over, 
“these little troubles are a small price to pay for the 
batch of berries we’re going to bring home.” 

“Knock wood,” I says, and he hit me over the bean 
with a cushion. 

We pulled the boat into a cove at the foot of Deer Leap, 
across the lake from Hullett’s and mebbee three mile 
south of Sabbath Day Point, and hauled the nose well up 
on shore and tied it to a tree with a painter which don’t 
paint because it’s just a fool name for a tie-rope. We 
throwed the basket straps over our shoulders and buckled 
the belt so it wouldn’t shift around while we was climb- 
ing and wiggling over and under. Did you ever do it? 
There’s trees and more trees, standing up and leaning 
over and lying down, live trees and dead trees, and bushes 
and shrubs and rocks standing upon edge like the piers of 
the Brooklyn Bridge, or lying down flat like the sidewalk, 
and trees and more trees and only once in a while a clear 
spot where you could see the sun. Once we come across 
deer tracks and a tree where a bear had got up on his 
hind legs to chew at the bark, and Cap—that’s wnat I 
call Mr. Boyer because that ain’t his name—well, Cap 
showed it was a bear by pulling some hair offen the 
trunk of the tree where he had leaned his stummick— 
the bear I mean—when he was chewing. But there wasn’t 
any sign of men or women or kids for miles and miles. 
You walk, and you crawl and you pull yourself up by 
your hands, and you slip and you slide, and you sweat and 
puff and sit down to rest and think you are never going 
to reach the top. And you think you are never going 
to see a fence or a growing thing that ain’t wild, and it 
reminds vou of Amsterdam Avenyer because it’s so dif- 
ferent. Bimeby my basket weighed most a ton. And 
when we got up to what I thought was the top, Cap leads 
me out on a ledge and points over to another mountain 
and says, 

“There we are!” 

“No we ain’t,” I says rubbing under me knee joints. 

Down this slope we go,” says he, “and up that ravine 
und work our way up on Brown Mountain, and there last 
year the berries under our feet were as blue as the sky 
over our heads.” 
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“That sounds jist like a author,” I says, “ but last year 
won’t make no blueberry pies. How much a quart is it 
that feller wanted?” 

“Let’s go,” says he, and we go. 


SWEAT most a liter equals a quart by my rithmetic 

and left enough breath behind to last Sally Primton 
a whole lecture on silence; and after a two mile climb the 
berries was as thick. as hundred per cents. in my spelling. 
Cap kept saying they was jist a little further but by four 
o'clock we’d found a patch or two 
and we had only about six quarts 
and most those I’d put in was 
leaves because they fill up and I 
didn’t want him to git ahead of 
me on the count. Blueberries is 
measely small and it takes a fierce 
lot to make a quart when you got- 
ter pick ’em one at a time stead of 
in clusters like in any decent 
herry-patch which is the kind we 
didn’t find. 

Then jist as we was going to 
tackle the lunch, we seen a thun- 
der storm coming over the 
Adeerondacts to the west. 

“That’s a terror, if I am any 
judge,” says Cap. “It’s the tall 
timbers for us. I don’t want to be 
caught among these rocks with 
lightning playing around.” 

So we beat it down the farther 
side of the mountain from the 
motor-boat, because that side was 
the nearest and had the real giant 
trees that Cap said was old when 
Abbeecrombee’s army come up 
Lake George, old when the French 
priests first sailed the lake, and 
probberly stood there when the 
Cabots skirted along the coast 
and claimed ’em along with a few 
billion other trees and things in 
North America that he’d never 
seen in the name of the king and 
wouldn’t them trees laugh if they 
knowed it and there there yet and will be there when our 
grandchildren fly over ’em and wasn’t Cap nutty to talk 
like that. 





UT he wasn’t nutty when it come to picking the tall 

timbers in that storm, I'll say. We hardly got down 
amongst them when everything grew dark as the hall in 
our flat. He picked out a old great-grandfather of a 
tree and we crouched in there by the trunk, and it was 
a real snorter of a storm; but that tree had so much 
branches and leaves over us that we didn’t git hardly a 
drop. And when the lightning let up a bit so I didn’t git 
the collywobbles everytime it let off a bang, we opened 
up the lunch. Oh, boy! real chicken, and home-made 
biskits, and sweet pickles, and two big hunks of apple 
pie and a big bottle of cold tea with lemon and lots of 
sugar in it! We snuggled down to get outside of that feed, 
then we heard a racket down the hillside. 

Cap pricks up his ears. An ortermobeel was coughing 
and spitting and choking not a hundred yards below us. 

“That’s a flivver in distress,” says he. “It’s down on 
the road that leads over the saddle to the north of us to 
Sabbath Day Point. It’s a couple of miles longer than 
back over the mountain but it’s the easiest way home, 
especially if we can get a hitch. Come on.” 

The storm was still ripping things up, though the 
snappiest lightning had passed over; but we couldn't 
miss that chance even if we did git wet; so we throwed 
the lunch back into one basket, all the berries being 
in the other, and scurried down toward the dis- 
eased motor. Cap’s foot slipped on a wet rock and 
he tobogganed into a puddle. There aint nothing so 
depressing like gitting your seat wet in a cold, muddy 
puddle, he said; and I found it out because I stepped on 
the very same spot like a gink and landed beside him. 
We wasn’t a very cheerful pair when we got down to the 
road, which being in the open we was wet to the skin 
all over in two shakes of a dog’s tale. With the noise of 
the flivver to guide us we trudged up the road. It was 
a one-seater closed in about as big as a fish globe and 
there was a woman in it as big as a whale and a boy 
my age and near her size. She was all dolled up and had 
gilt hair and a face no artist could paint, Cap said, 
because there wasn’t no room on it for more paint. 
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I says before we got 
where she could hear. “If she got it out 
here in the rain it would 
wash away from the shore!” 


* Marseleen! ” 
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\ take no wegee board to tell 


we wouldn’t never kiss 
7 each other. He didn’t 
hate himself, and_ the 


look I give him 
CW 2 let him know it 
wasn’t no love at 
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Cap’s si 00 t 
slipped on ay 
wet rock and 
he tobog- 
ganed into a 
puddle 


first sight on my part. 

We found one hind 
wheel of the Lizzie down in a 
mud-hole most to the hub. 

“Oh, I’m so glad somebody 
has come,” sighs the whale. “ Isn’t 
this storm perfectly terrible? 
Every time there’s a flash I just 
cling to Archybald and _— shut 
my eyes expecting to open them and find both 
of us struck dead. I’m trembling all over like 
an aspen.” oi 

“Some aspen!” is what I thought, but I didn’t say it. 

“This awful road is so dreadfully dreary and lonely,” 
she goes on, “one could die of exposure right in the 
thoroughfare and not be found for days! I’m so glad 
I have Archybald here to protect me. Why, I haven't 
seen a human habitation for ten miles, I believe. Oh, Im 
afraid you can’t do anything with the car. Couldn't you 
walk back to the nearest farmhouse and get us something 
to eat—we’re nearly starved—and get someone to bring 
a car out for us?” 

“Excuse me, mommer,” says Archybald coldly, “ but 
you are talking rot—as usual. These fellows ought to 
have sense enough to get that wheel out and then we'll 
bowl right along.” 

Cap looked the over-ripe young gentleman up and down 
for a moment, considering whether he’d leave him flat; but 
then he smiled kind of funny and turned to the she- 
whale. 

“Where’s your jack?” he asks. 

“Sir!” says she severely. “It is none of your business 
where my husband 

“This is the jack,” says Cap shortly, picking the thing 
out of the tool-box and starting to boost up that hind 
wheel. 

“Oh, wasn’t I the ninney?” says she with a giggle. “I 
don’t know the least thing about machinery.” 

“Excuse me, mommer, but you’re always making a 
fool of yourself,” says Archybald nastily, and I wanted 
to yank him out and mop up the road with him. But 
I see his mother was used to such talk. She went right 
on like he had said nothing. 

“You know I thought you were getting familiar. Jack 
was to come up with me—-I insisted on that—but the last 
moment he telephoned he had some very, very important 
business in Philadelphia and it would take two or three 
days to attend to it and he was so sorry because it has 
happened every time we’ve planned to go off together 
lately. So Archibald and I had to come on alone. Jack 
is so clever. I know if he were here, he could get us out in 
a hurry. But I’m afraid you won’t be able to do any- 
thing. Oh, if I only had something to eat—Not a thing 
since breakfast and we started so terribly early, and I’m 
horribly starved.” 
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HERE wasn’t nothing to do but bring out our lunch 
and mebbe it would give our ears a rest. 

“Oh, you are awfully generous!” cries the whale, “ but 
I'll never get over being grateful to you. I believe you 
have saved our lives—at least prevented us from getting 
terribly sick from starvation, because they say a starved 
person should not be allowed to eat much at first and I’m 
sure no one could make me eat sparingly if I went with- 
out food much longer.” 

We two set down on the running-board in the rain 
while them two sat in their pen inside and we shared 
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our chicken and etceteras down to the apple pie; 
and when Cap seen how near dead they was, he was 
too perlite and pertended he wasn’t very hungry so he 
et jist a little and I had to do the same so’s not to look 
like a hog but them two didn’t care what they looked like 
they cleaned up everything down to the last crumb of 
pie. When their orgy was over Archybald wipes off his 
mouth with his handkerchief. 

“Well, that was better than nothing,” he says. 

“T haven’t any complaint to make,” says his mother. 
“T’m very much obliged.” » Which was very perlite— 
coming from her. 

We filled that mud-hole while Archybald sat inside 
comfortable, all the time puffing cigarettes to perfume 
his mother, I suppose, and making remarks we wasn’t 
supposed to hear but we was expected to—and you know 
what I mean. But the whale herself 
didn’t hear ’em because she was too 
busy buzzing on her own account. 

When we give the word, out hopped 
the flivver like a frog when you open 
the bait-pail, and that fat-head kept 
right on going snorting out of sight 
around a bend before we could turn 
around and pick up our baskets! 

I shook me fist after him. 

“That’s one hitch we didn’t get,” 
laughs Cap. “ Well, good riddance.” 
And we sloshed along in the wake of 
that flivver, which was making tracks 
like a scared hen. 

And ten minutes later we come up 
to the thing again on a steep hill, 
wheel tracks washed out to rough 
stone by the rain, and the engine with- 
out ambition enough to pull her up. 

“Let’s take him out and play wid 
him, ” I says; but Cap had cold feet 
on that. 

“Oh, dear!” says the whale. “ We'd 
got such a good start I thought we’d 
keep right on going.” 

“ Excuse me,’ comes in Archybald with his nasty 
politeness, “but if you hadn’t squawked that you were 
afraid, I could have speeded up and gone right along. 
I wish you wouldn’t butt in on the running of this car.’ 

“What shall we do now?” asks the whale turning to 
Cap as if her precious hadn’t said nothing. 

“We want to go over the mountain to the lake,” an- 
swered Cap, “and if we get you going, dont forget we 
want a ride.” 

“I’m so awfully sorry!” she purrs. “If you had told 
me that before, we wouldn’t have left you. Put your 
baskets in here. Be careful, Archibald, don’t get your- 
self wet against those nasty baskets. I though you'd 
come up to us soon and Archibald wouldn't have to get 
out in all this rain to crank up. Thank you. Oh, Archi- 

bald! look at the nice berries in this basket.” 

“What do you think I am?” snarls Archybald. “I 
can’t run this car and go wild over berries, too.” And he 
forgot his excuse-me. 


AP wound her up—the car, I mean, the whale didn’t 
need it—and Archybald made her race like the 
dickens, then he threw in the clutch, and 
she give a tired heave, and set down 
again. 

“Get her agoing again,” says Cap, 
“and Johnnie and I'll shove.” And we 
done it. ~*~ + 

I was over on Excuse-me’s side, XY ¥ 


straining fit to bust me suspenders when XQ ; 
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he sticks his fat snoot out. 

“A little more pep, boy, a little more 
pep,” he orders. 

I straightened up—don’t know what 
else I was going to do, because Cap got 
me by the belt and give me a yank be- 
fore I could do it. 

“ A stone under the other back wheel.’ 
says he. And when we both got behind 
he says severely, “ Don’t you start 
anything, young man, no matter 
what that prig says. The woman 
is alone except for him and we’ve 
just got to stand him.” 

“He’s  gitting more than his 
share,” I says. “ Let’s beat it.” 

“We can’t desert her,” says he. ( 
“She’s a woman.” ‘ 

Wish I had a movie of us two 
skinneys heving away, trying to shove that load of beef 
over the mountain. We gained as much as six feet at one 
clip once, and then set down to get our breaths when the 
engine give its last sneeze. 
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“You’re awfully kind,” the whale coos. ‘ How can I 
thank you?” 

“Don’t mention it,” I says before I thought of how it 
sounded, but she muffled that one. 

“Archibald, it has stopped raining. Don’t you think 
you could get out and help them while I ran the car?’ 

“ Excuse me, mommer,” says Archybald, “are you 
crazy? You'd have it in the ditch in no time. Show a 
little sense.” 

If the whale had seen Cap’s face when we got behind 
again shed ’a’ grabbed /i:rchybald to her stomach and 
hollered Help! Murder! 

Well, we shoved and shoved, and gained once in a 
while, and slid back, and cussed in our private retiring- 
room behind, and the engine fainted forty-seven times and 
Cap got blisters grinding it, and by the time we got to 
the top we was two weary berry-pickers. And that 
woman hadn’t let up on the conversation once, jist throw- 
ing back her head and stretching herself like a concer- 
tina to git fresh wind and going right on and on and on. 


F course, we slid down the other side of the ridge 

all right, us two getting slapped in the face with 
wet branches and nearly wiped off the running-board 
by the heavier limbs, and the breeze fanning our wet 
clothes made us shiver like poplar leaves. And when we 
got down near Jimmie’s Beach, where the launch was, we 
dropped off and took our baskets and said ta-ta. And 
them two big fat hogs looks out and smiles good-by at 
us and puts on steam and skoots and me and Cap jist 
stood and stared. There wasn’t no use looking in the 
basket except to see the amount of the damage: Their 
grin showed two pairs of teeth and lips as blue-black as 
that thunder-cloud. There was about a quart of blue- 
berries left. I kin see how Archybald got away with 
it, but how the old dumpling could keep up the string 
of talk and shovel in them berries is something for a 
engineer to figger out. 

“Johnnie,” says Cap very serious, 
that takes much and gives little.” 

“Except gas,” says I and I didn’t say nothing more 
because I was seeing the ghost of them blueberry pies that 
we wasn’t going to eat. 

When we got to the launch, there by the painter was 
that other grinning profiteer, the berry man with two 
ten quart pails full of berries. 

“Where did you get them?” asked Cap. 

“Up the hill here about half a mile.” 

We'd traveled eight. 

“Want a lift?” says Cap—who’s an easy-mark. 

“Sure,” says the feller. 

I was so dog-gone tired I curled up on a seat and the 
chug-chug of the engine sent me right off to sleep in 
spite of the rain that had started in again. When I woke 
up, the berry-man was gone—must have dropped off at 
Sabbath Day Point—and we was jist slowing up to run 
into our own dock. 

“Glad you had a good sleep, Johnnie,” says Cap. “ You 
can tie up the launch while I carry the berries up to the 
house.” 

“Don’t overstrain yourself,’ I says, thinking of that 
measly quart we had left; but, of course, he didn’t hear 
me. 

The next day him and me was so busy—him roasting 
himself and some corn over the wood fire in the living- 

room and me sweating over the 
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ice-cream freezer behind the ice- 
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R. LINCOLN’S anxiety was acute over what 
€ Meade would do, now that he had taken 
charge of the Army of the Potomac, in the 
very middle of its chase into Pennsylvania after 


When Meade did overtake Lee at Gettysburg and 


en. 


I ee. 
the battle, which was to last three days, began on the 


morning of July 1, 1863, the President sat hour after 
hour beside the telegraph instrument, or, in his eagerness, 
rose and leaned over the cipherer as he translated the 
dispatch. By the end of the third day he was utterly 
worn out, and the Secretary of War, Mr. Stanton, per- 
suaded him to go home to get a little rest, promising to 
let him know if any definite news came in the night. 

midnight when the telegram finally 
came in, announcing the great Mr. Stanton 


seized the dispatch and ran at the top of his speed to 


It was close to 


victory. 


the White House and up the stairs to Mr. Lincoln’s 
sleeping room. ‘“ Who’s there?” called the President, 


when Stanton’s pounding awakened him. When he heard 
the word ‘Stanton’ he did not wait for dressing gown 
or trousers, but pulled open the door, “in the shortest 
night shirt and longest legs,” Mr. Stanton used to say in 
telling the story, “ I ever saw on a human being.” Stanton 
was out of breath, but Lincoln read the news in his face 
and seizing him by the shoulders, danced him round and 
round the room until both of them were ex- 
hausted. They then sat down on a trunk, and 
the President, still in his night shirt, read over 
and over again the telegram which had 
brought him unspeakable relief and joy. 
When Gen. Lee retreated from Gettysburg, 
it was towards the Potomac. A heavy rain 
fell as he went, making the river almost im- 
passible. It gave Meade a wonderful chance, 
for, hurt and exhausted as his army was, it 
was still much larger than Lee’s—no more ex- 
hausted, and behind was a friendly country. 


Lee no doubt expected an attack on the 
north side of the Potomac—but it did not SB 
come. Even when his army was divided in 


the crossing, Meade did nothing. 


HE President’s despair over this inaction 

was almost unbearable. Once over the 
river, and the Union forces, he said bitterly, 
would be quite as likely to capture the man 
in the moon as any part of Lee’s army. His 
disappointment was embittered by something 
very hard for a man of his frank and open 
nature to bear, and that was suspicion of 
Gen. Meade’s loyalty. It seemed to him that 
Meade and his generals wanted Lee to 
cross the river, wanted him to get away. He 
was within Meade’s grasp, and to have closed 
upon him would have ended the war. The 
opportunity was gone. Could it be that 
Meade was tainted with that sympathy for 
secession that had crept all through the North, 
until it was so strong that in recent months 
it had come boldly into the open and fear- 
lessly raised its ugly head? 

Mr. Lincoln knew well enough that the 
growth of this sympathy—* copperheadism,” 
as its worst form was called—came largely from dislike 
by many people both in and out of his own party for 
what he had been doing about slavery. 

He had made it quite clear at the beginning of the 
war, you remember, that he thought he had no right to 
touch slavery in the states where the Constitution had 
left it. He fought to save the Union. But the war was 
only a few months old when he realized he must do 
The anti-slavery people wanted him to set 
the slaves free. They seemed to think that if he would 
he could abolish slavery by his simple word. It would 
be like the Pope’s bull against the comet, he told them. 
The South could laugh at such an order as long as they 
were victorious; tell him to come and take the slaves. 

He could not do that; but there was one thing that 
he was willing co do and that was to ask Congress to 
buy the slaves of any state that would emancipate them 

buy them and colonize them in some unsettled part 
of the country where they could become self-supporting 
and self-directing. Through all the months he was oc- 
cupied with building up an army and trying to get it 
to do something, he was working on this scheme of buy- 
ing and freeing, which he called “compensated emanci- 
pation.” He wanted the Border States—those states 
which lay midway between North and South and which 
both sides were trying to win over—to accept this offer. 
They were losing their slaves by the hundreds. If they 
would free them, the United States would pay for them. 


something. 
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If they did not do it, they 


would loose them all - 
sooner or later anyway tp 
through the wear and 


tear of war. But, though 
Mr. Lincoln begged and 
argued with the Border 
States to accept 
his plan, they 
would not touch 
it. Nor did the 
North have 
any enthusiasm 


are 


to be 


to let the 
tirely alone or else free them all by a proclamation—the 
kind of proclamation which would have done no good 


about it. It either wanted him negroes en- 


because it could not have been enforced. 
H E went very slowly in the matter, determined to do 
nothing that the Constitution, which was the book 
of rules he was following, did not allow. He knew it 
allowed him to do anything with property which was 
necessary to save the Union from being destroyed. Slaves 
were property. Anything he did with them to save the 
Union was constitutional. But even supposing he could 
and did free all or certain slaves how was that going to 
help him save the Union? There were certain things 
that he could win at once; he would stop the back fire 
the abolitionists had kindled and were feeding—and that 
would help. He would take laborers from the fields and 
workshops of the South and would gain soldiers (he meant 
to arm the negro) for the armies of the North and la- 
borers for her workshops—and that would help. 

He would probably prevent England and France from 
recognizing the Confederacy. England and France did not 
understand or sympathize with Mr. Lincoln’s feeling about 
the Union. They could not see why the South did not have 
a right to set up for herself if she wanted to; but Mr. Lin- 
coln knew that if they saw that the success of the North 
meant the destruction of slavery they would probably re- 
fuse to recognize the Confederacy—and that would help. 
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But if he might gain, he also stood to lose. If 
out the back fire of the abolitionist, he might kindle that of 


he put 


the copperhead. What use would he have for negro sol- 
diers and negro laborers if by the making of them he lost 
white soldiers and white laborers? What would be gained 
by silencing England and France if in so 
doing he turned the Border States against 
him? 

In the summer of 1862 when things were 
going from bad to worse in the army, he 
made up his mind that he must try new 
tactics or he would lose the war and that 
the strongest new weapon, although a danger- 
ous one, would be some form of emancipa- 
tion—so he set to work. He was getting 
ready but he would not be hurried. 

NY EN who knew that Mr. Lincoln hated 

slavery as few men ever had, who re- 
membered how he had fought against its ex- 
tension, wondered. Why did he _ hesitate? 
“ A man watches his pear-tree day after day,” 
he told one of them one day, “ impatient 
for the ripening of the fruit. Let him at- 
tempt to force the process, and he may 
spoil both fruit and tree. But let him pa- 
tiently wait, and the ripe pear at length 
falls into his lap.” 

When Horace Greeley, the powerful edi- 
tor of the New York.Tribune, tried to drive 
him by prayers and abuse, he silenced him 
by a letter which is a model for those of us 
who really want people to understand what 
we intend to do and why we intend to do it. 
He wrote in part: 

“ As to the policy I ‘seem to be pursuing,’ 
as you say, I have not meant to leave any one 
in doubt. 

“T would save the Union. 

“TI would save it the shortest way under 
A the Constitution. 

/s “The sooner the national authority can be 

restored, the nearer the Union will be ‘the 

Union as it was.’ 

“Tf there be those who would not save the 
Union unless they could at the same time 
save slavery, I do not agree with them. If 
there be those who would not save the Union 
unless they could at the same time destroy 
slavery, I do not agree with them. 

“My paramount object in this struggle is 
to save the Union, and is not either to save 
or destroy slavery. 

“If I could save the Union without free- 
ing any slave, I would do it; and if I could 
save it by freeing all the slaves, I would do 
it; and if I could save it by freeing some 

* and leaving others alone, I would also do 
that. 

“What I do about slavery and the colored 
race, I do because I believe it helps to save 
the Union; and what I forbear, I forbear be- 
cause I do not believe it would help to save 
the Union. 

“TI shall do less whenever I shall believe 
what I am doing hurts the cause, and I shall 
do more whenever I shall believe doing more will help 
the cause. 

“T shall try to correct errors when shown to be errors, 
and I shall adopt new views so fast as they shall appear 
to be true views.” 

It would seem as if nobody could have had any doubts 
about his intentions after that. 

It was in September of 1862 that the time finally came 
when he believed that what he had been getting ready to 
do about slavery would help the Union. He had been 
waiting for a victory, he said, fearing that if he issued the 
proclamation he had prepared while the armies were re- 
treating it would seem like a last shriek. But he had 
promised God that if He would give him a victory, he 
would issue it. The victory came at Antietam, as you 
know. 


going 
shot.” 


not 


HE night before that battle, Mr. Lincoln had the 

same dream that he had had before the fall of Fort 
Sumter. He was in a singular and indescribable vessel, 
sailing towards a dark and indefinite shore. But this 
time, when he reached the shore, there was light not dark- 
ness, as after Sumter, for McClellan had driven Lee 
back. Mr. Lincoln kept his word to his Maker. 

The proclamation he sent out said that on the first 
day of January, 1863, all the slaves in states in rebellion 
should be “then, thenceforward and forever free.” It 
also said that the United States would “ recognize and 
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maintain ” this freedom. Of course this did not destroy 
slavery—it simply promised to free certain slaves in case 
the rebellion went on, and it also gave the states in re- 
billion the chance to save their slaves if they would lay 
down their arms. 

When the first day of January came, Mr. Lincoln signed 
the Proclamation. The writing is slightly tremulous— 
“Not because of any uncertainty on my part,” Mr. Lin- 
coln told some who noticed it, “but just because I signed 
just after three hours hand-shaking at the New Year’s 
reception.” 

He was sure he had done right. He was sure he had 
the right to do what he had done, but he knew he was 
in for a stormy time, that if he had spiked some guns by 
his proclamation he had brought other guns into action. 
He looked them all smilingly in the muzzle, and sized up 
the situation one day to his cabinet: “ We are like a lot 
ef whalers who have been long on the chase. We have at 
last got the harpoon in the monster and we must now 
look out how we steer him or with one flap of his tail he 
will send us all into eternity.” 


T certainly seemed at times as if they might as well 

give up trying to steer the monster, so terribly did 
he plunge and leap. The most serious thing was that 
thousands of people in the North declared that Mr. Lin- 
coln had changed the purpose of the war: he had made 
it one to abolish slavery. That is, they refused to accept 
Mr. Lincoln’s idea that what he did about slavery was in 
order to save the Union. 

The result of the Emancipation Proclamation. which 
hurt and alarmed Mr. Lincoln most was that it turned 
multitudes of the common soldiers in the army against 
him. They had not gone into the army to free slaves, 
they said, and so in droves they ran away. 

It hurt him because he loved them—felt that he under- 
stood them and that they somehow had sensed this love 
and understanding. Washington lay so close to the big 
eastern armies that streams of soldiers were constantly 
pouring south through the town. As they loitered about 
sight - seeing or pleasure - seeking in their hours off they 
often ran across the President whose habit of early rising, 
of going cut himself for his newspapers, of unexpectedly 
turning up at the Capitol, the arsenal or on the street 
gave them a chance to speak to him, often to ask a favor. 

They found it simple to see him at the White House, 
too. If the orderlies stopped them with the word that 
the President was “busy,” “not receiving,” with the 
cabinet,” they had a powerful friend in Tad Lincoln. 
Tad had a great love for all soldiers and a great con- 
tempt for orders and rules. If he was within hearing the 
chances are that he would seize the disappointed soldier 
by the hand and pushing aside guards drag him straight 
to his father with a demand that his story be heard. 

The frequent visits Mr. Lincoln made to the camps 
endeared him to the men. They were at once at home 
with him as he walked about, chaffing them over their 
tent housekeeping—even now and then swapping stories 





with them or measuring with the 


coln lifted his tall hat from his head and holding the 
bridle-rein in one hand, dashed calmly and easily down 
the long line. He could ride, and the soldiers were proud 
of him. 


T was in the hospitals in and around Washington that 

they learned to know him best. The city was so close 
to the Virginia battle fields that all through the war it 
was the headquarters of thé wounded. After the battles 
they were brought back by thousands ard laid in long 
rows on the wharves and stations along the Potomac until 
the ambulances could carry them to the _ hospitals. 
They came in such numbers after Fredericksburg and 
Chancellorsville, and later after Grant’s battles in the 
Wilderness, that public buildings and even private houses 
were used. In the summer Mr. Lincoln lived at the 
Soldiers’ Home at the head of 7th Street, and all along 
his way, as he went back and forth to the White House, 
he passed between barracks and tents filled with the 
wounded. With the soldiers in these hospitals, as well 
as those scattered about the town, he quickly established 
friendly relations. He knew many of the patients by 
name and when they were hopelessly wounded would send 
them flowers and special messages. 

It was the youth of them that wrung his heart. He 
loved boys. You have seen how, in those days back in 
Springfield, on the Circuit, while he was carrying on his 
great fight against Douglas, he always had a word for 
any boy that crossed his path. When he began to see 
the army he wa: gathering, it was the youth of it that 
amazed him, as indeed it must amaze all who see armies 
in the making. He knew that hundreds of these soldiers 
were lads under eighteen who had boldly lied, and fre- 
quently had their lies ignored, in order to try out the 
great adventure; and he realized, particularly after Bull 
Run, how unfitted these half-grown lads were to stand 
long the intolerable hardships of war, to rally quickly 
from wounds and exposure. 

No day in all the war was harder for him than that 
day after the defeat at Bull Run, when, through a drip- 
ping rain, men and boys trailed across the Long Bridge 
over the Potomac in disordered, ashamed, horrified squads. 
Their faces were black with the red dust of Maryland, 
anc the smoke and dirt of powder. Their clothes were 
thick with mud. Starved for food and drink, they took 
from the hands of the pitying, weeping Unionist women 
of Washington the bread and coffee which they offered 
them from the doors of their houses or from the rough 
counters set up along the street. And, fed, they dropped 
into doorways, into open spaces, anywhere there was a 
vacant spot, and slept and slept—boys of fifteen, sixteen, 
seventeen, eighteen. 


O trial, among all the many that overwhelmed Mr. 
| Lincoln during the war, quite equalled that of allow- 
ing a soldier to be shot. It was the one thing about which 
he was ever heard to say, “I can’t bear it.’ When the 
news of terrible defeats, like those of Fredericksburg and 
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Chancellorsville came, he might walk the floor and groan, 
and groan. Men saw his eye sink deeper and deeper, his 
color change to a gray like the gray of death, his shoul- 
ders become more and more bent; but never did he say, 
“T can’t bear it.” It was only on Friday, towards the 
sunset hour that he would walk the floor of the White 
House saying, “They are shooting a boy out at such 
a place today. I can’t bear it! I can’t bear it!” 

Mr. Lincoln would never allow the death sentence to 
be carried out if he could find a shadow of excuse to 
forbid it. The Secretary of War and many of the gen- 
erals in the army constantly bombarded him with in- 
dignant protests against his clemency; but if he had 
found a reason that satisfied him, or even half satisfied 
him, they could not over-rule his determination. Fathers 
and mothers and friends would come to beg him to save 
a boy. Driven night and day as he was by the demands 
made upon him, he would personally examine the papers, 
go himself to the telegraph office, stand over the instru- 
ment until the order had been sent to delay the sentence, 
not rest until he had an answer back that the telegram 
had been received and the order would be carried out. 
A boy might have run away out of sheer fright. Mr. 
Lincoln had a drawer full of what he called “leg cases,” 
and he would say sometimes in explanation of nis sym- 
pathy for them that if God had given a man a pair of 
cowardly legs what could you expect but that he would 
run away! 

One of the pardons of sentenced soldiers which touched 
the country most deeply and which has gone into John 
Drinkwater’s wonderful drama, “ Abraham Lincoln,’ 
was of a soldier that had slept on his post. After 
marching all day he had taken his sick buddy’s place for 
guard duty. It was too much. He had fallen asleep, 
been discovered and sentenced. Mr. Lincoln visited the 
army soon after this and asking if there were any 
sentences was told, Yes, there was a boy to be shot on 
such a day. 

The President went to see him, talked with him, asked 
him to tell him about it. He could not help it, the con- 
demned lad said, he was too tired, he didn’t know he 
could be too tired to keep awake. There was no doubting 
the truth of his explanation, and the President, putting 
his arm about him, said, “ My Boy, you are not going to 
be shot. I am going to send you back to the regiment. 
But how are you going to pay my bill?” 


AZED by the great news, he could scarcely think. 

He had a little money—his parents would mortgage 

the farm—perhaps some of his friends would help—they 
might give five or six hundred dollars. 

“It is not money I want,” Mr. Lincoln told him. “ My 
bill is a very large one, and there is nobody in the world 
but you can pay it. If you will promise from now on to 
shirk no duty so that when you come to die you can say, 
‘I have kept my promise,’ then your debt will be paid.” 

The boy gave his word. A few months later he was 
shot in battle and while dying asked that a message be 

carried to the President. “ Tell 











unusually tall ones. He seemed 
much more one of them than their 
officers. One thing that delighted 
them and of which they often talked 
was his horsemanship. At the first 
grand review of McClellan’s army 
there had been among the officers a 
good deal of contemptuous fun over 
the idea of the President’s riding 
beside General McClellan who was 
known for his splendid horseman- 
ship, and who they suspected to be 
not unwilling to “show off” at the 
expense of the President. 

A man who saw the review and 
knew how the officers were talking, 
says that when the day came, a 
spirited black horse was selected for 
the President to ride. Mr. Lincoln 
calmly walked up to the animal, and 
the instant he seized the bridle to 
mount, it was evident to horsemen 
that he “knew his business.” He 
had the animal in hand at once. No 
sooner was he in the saddle than his 
mount began to prance and whirl, 
but the President sat as uncon- 
cerned as if he and the horse were 
one. The test of endurance soon 
came. McClellan, with his mag- 
nificent staff, approached _ the 
President, who joined them and 
they dashed to a distant part of the 
field. The artillery began to thun- 
der, the drums beat, and the bands 











him,” he said, “that I have tried 
to be a good soldier and that I died 
thinking of his kind face.” 

You can understand, then, how 
bitter it was for Mr. Lincoln to 
know that the common soldiers 
whom he so loved were deserting 
because of the {mancipation 
Proclamation; but he had no bitter- 
ness against them. It was against 
those back home whom he believed 
to be influencing them that his 
anger was directed. “ Must I shoot 
a simple minded boy who deserts,” 
he said, “ while I must not touch a 
hair of a wily agitator who induced 
him to desert? I think that to 
silence the agitator and save the 
boy is not only Constitutional, but 
withal a great mercy.” 

If the escape of Lee after Gettys- 
burg and the revolt at home and 
in the army were giving Mr. Lin- 
coln anxiety and suffering, he had 
at last a victory in the west which 
took much of the sting from his 
troubles—a great, unqualified mili- 
tary success—a success not tainted 
like Antietam and Gettysburg had 
been by a failure to seize the ad- 
vantage gained, but a success fol- 
lowed up. He believed, too, he had 
at last the thing he had sought from 
the start, a man that would fight— 
fight as Gen. Lee had been fighting 
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struck up “Hail to the Chief.” 
While the troops cheered, Mr. Lin- 
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The battle of Gettysburg began in the morning of July 1, 1863 


—Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, whe, on 
July 4, 1863, had been able to tele- 
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graph him that Vicksburg—the key to the Mississippi— 
which he had been besieging for many weeks, had fallen, 
its defenders had marched out, the Union flag was flying; 
at last the “Father of Waters went unvexed to the 
sea, 
The fall of Vicksburg, coming as it did on the very 
day of the battle of Gettysburg and before it was known 
that so much of the fruits of Gettysburg were to be 
lost, put heart into the North. It helped, too, to put an 
end to talk on the other side of the Atlantic of recogniz- 
ing the Confederacy—talk which persisted after the 
Emancipation Proclamation because, as the friends of the 
Confederacy there said, the North never could be vic- 
torious. But, above ali, it gave Mr. Lincoln the man he 
sought to save the Union. 


RANT was a West Pointer. Nobody knew much of 

him when the war broke out in spite of his having 
won a captaincy in the Mexican War; for seven years 
before the fall of Sumter, he had left the army and gone 
The first shot in 1861 brought him quickly 
back. He took the appointment given him without 
haggling or complaining. He did the thing they asked 
of him and so well that before the end of 1861 he was 
in command of a big military division, that including 
the southern part of Illinois and the western part of 
Kentucky. It was in clearing the Confederates out of 
this territory that in February, 1862, he attacked Fort 
Donelson on the Cumberland River and sent a famous 
message to the commander: “No terms other than un- 
conditional and immediate surrender can be accepted.” 
“ Unconditional Surrender” (U. S.) Grant now became 
his name, and major general of volunteers his rank. Mr. 
Lincoln, watching his work in despatches and on maps, 
noted that it was prompt, patient, untiring, and when in 
the summer of 1862 after McClellan’s failure to reach 
Richmond, he felt the need of a fresh military mind to 
help him in Washington and decided to call Gen. Halleck, 
Grant’s commander-in-chief, east, it was Grant that he 
put at the head of the army in West Tennessee. 

There was much opposition to Grant’s promotion from 
men within and without the army. They came to Mr. 
Lincoln with old slanders—Mr. Lincoln had one answer— 
“TI cannot spare this man. He fights.” 

Grant finally, in the spring of 1863, came in his fight- 
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CHAPTER IX 
Tue Derense or THE SHIP 

S Inkovitch fired, and 

the report of his revolver, the Sky Pilot's 

fist, like a sledge-hammer caught him 

under the and the Russian 
crumpled where he stood. When he dropped, his 
hand shot up spasmodically and the revolver 
flew from his grasp and fell at the feet of 
Daddy Tidd. Levine sprang for it, but Daddy 
was on the alert and kicked it into the scup- 
pers out of reach, and in old time sailor fashion, 
without further provocation, hit the nearest man 
to him a wallop. The next instant the deck 
was a scene of wild riot. 

Al and Shanks were in the midst of the fight. 
Mr. Dugmore, bellowing with rage, charged the 
mutineers like a grenadier, striking right and 
left. Mr. Jones was caught unaware by a blow 
from Ole Johnson which stretched him on the 
deck and put him out of the fight, but immedi- 
ately an upper cut from the Sky Pilot’s fist 
laid Ole unconscious by Mr. Jones’s side. 

At that moment Marx made a lunge at Al 
with a long dirk. Al sprang aside, but not 
quickly enough to avoid a cut in the left arm. 
Marx made another lunge at him, but Al seized 
the man’s hand, and with a twist of the wrist, 
a trick he had learned at school, forced the man to drop 
the knife. Then they closed, and as they swayed across the 
deck, Al realized that his enemy was dragging him to 
the rail with the evident intention of throwing him into 
the sea. 

Marx was larger and stronger by far than Al and in 
a struggle of this kind had a decided advantage, though 
Als greater agility to some extent overcame his handi- 
cap of strength and size. Presently Al felt the German’s 
fingers in a vice-like grip upon his throat, his eyes bulged, 
the world was turning black before him and he felt 
himself being lifted. Suddenly the grip upon his throat 
relaxed and he sank upon the deck. 

It required but a monent for Al’s head to clear, and 
he saw Marx stretched at full length with blood pour- 
ing over his face from an ugly scalp wound. Shanks, 


into business. 





simultaneously with 
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ing to the siege of Vicksburg. He made some moves 
that Mr. Lincoln thought unwise, but he kept his hands 
off. And now this man that fought had given him what 
was so far in the war the success of successes. After his 
victory Grant did not wait an hour to follow up his ad- 
vantage. He pursued, cleaning up as he went, and was 
ready at the right moment to help in the next great 
western military movement—opening eastern Tennessee. 
There were many loyal people in eastern Tennessee and 
they had suffered much through the war. Mr. Lincoln had 
set his heart on relieving them but his armies there had 
never succeeded and largely for the reason McClellan did 
not succeed: the generals had the “slows.” Things were 
in a very bad way by September of this year, 1863, the 
Union armies being shut up in Chattanooga and unable 
even to get proper food. Mr. Lincoln promptly turned 
the problem of relieving them over to Grant, who lost no 
time either in getting in food or in bringing up troops. In 
November his armies attacked the Confederates en- 
trenched on the heights around the town and drove them 
from their vantage points. 

Nothing now was too much to do for this general who, 
while his enemies abused him, plotting his ruin, kept silent 
and fought. Congress revived for him an old military 
grade that had lapsed, that of Lieutenant-General, a rank 
that had never been given to any one except George Wash- 
ington; and in March, 1864, Lieutenant-General Grant 
was put in command of all the armies of the United 
States. 


NLY two large Confederate forces now remained in 

the field, that which under Grant’s generalship had 
been driven from around Chattanooga but which still 
threatened the Union forces in that part of the country 
and General Lee’s army which General Meade had been 
watching but never injuring for all the months since 
Gettysburg. Grant’s job was to see that these two forces 
were beaten and scattered. The first he turned over to 


General W. T. Sherman who had been under him through 
all his hardest campaigns and the second he took hold of 
himself. 

What a relief to Mr. Lincoln after this long three years’ 
hunt for a general, to turn over the command to a man 
who always attended strictly to his business of fighting, 
never mixing politics with it, who attacked whenever he 
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with a marlinspike in his hand, was standing over the 
prostrate German. 


66 E most had you, Al!” exclaimed Shanks, whose 

face and clothes were bloody from a blow he had 
received on the nose. “I gave him a wallop of this marlin- 
spike about the right minute!” 

At this instant the voice of Captain Mugford, like the 
roar of a mad bull, burst upon them, and as Al staggered 
to his feet he saw the Captain and Harry running down 
the deck. Both were armed with big revolvers as they 
rushed to the attack from one side, while at the other 
side of the battle field the rotund figure of Spuds, clad 
in his white apron and brandishing a carving knife, was 
emerging from the galley and yelling like 4 wild apache. 


But the fight, which had lasted less than three minutes, , 


was at an end. Mr. Jones and Daddy Tidd, bloody and 
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could get the chance, who used the forces he had, whose 
one idea was Mr. Lincoln’s idea—to put down the re- 
bellion. 

Mr. Lincoln put it up to Grant to end the war. He 
did not ask his plans—did not want to know them, he 
told the General: 

“You are vigilant and self-reliant. I am pleased with 
this and wish not to obtrude any constraints or restraints 
upon you. If there is anything that is within my power 
to give, do not fail to let me know it. And now, with a 
brave army and a just cause, may God sustain you.” 

The relief came none too soon for he had another task 
on hand and that was fighting the tremendous civilian 
army that had arisen in the North to prevent his re- 
election. It was an army made up not only of Democrats 
who hated him because he was not of their party; of 
copperheads who wanted to see the South succeed; of 
abolitionists who held him responsible for not destroying 
slavery at once, root and branch, though there was no 
human, not to say legal, way of doing that; of pacifists 
who so hated the horrors of war that they were willing 
to sacrifice the Union and the chance of giving freedom 
to hundreds of thousands of human beings; but of thou- 
sands of his own party—men who thought he should have 
issued the Emancipation Proclamation earlier and men 
who thought he should not have issued it at all; men who 
believed in the Emancipation Proclamation but would not 
consent to the amendment to the Constitution abolishing 
Slavery forever from the Union; men who thought he 
should have dismissed Gen. McClellan earlier or not at 
all; who didn’t like this or that member of the cabinet. 
Every move he had mede or refused to make had turned 
somebody against him, and these peeple were now as 
determined to defeat him for a second term as the Demo- 
crats and secessionists themselves. 


LL through the winter and spring of 1864 they looked 
for somebody that they could put in his place. Mr. 
Lincoln was exasperatingly indifferent to their efforts. He 
showed no spite or ill-feeling. If the people wanted some- 
body else it was their right to have him. He had no 
right to interfere. 
But the people did not want somebody else—that was 
clear. General Fremont was a candidate, and it was said 
(Continued on page 45) 





dazed, were sitting upon the deck together with several 
of the mutineers, including Inkovitch and Levine, the 
latter another victim of the Sky Pilot’s fist. Mr. Dug- 
more, oblivious of the fact that the fight had been won, 
was astride a big fellow, pounding him with his 
fists and whooping with joy while the sailor 
howled for mercy. Marx had not stirred. Two of 
the mutineers, weak from punishment, were still 
on their feet but with no further desire to fight. 

“Mutiny! Mutiny, will you!” thundered Cap- 
tain Mugford in a great rage. “ Mutiny on my 
ship! Haven’t I treated you well? Haven't I 
fed you? Don’t I pay the highest wages and 
the biggest bonus? And then you mutiny! You 
pirates! Pirates! Yes, Pirates, and you'll be 
handled as pirates deserve! You sculpin! You 
spew of the sea! You whelps of she wolves!” 

Inkovitch, still groggy from the Sky Pilot's 
blow, was rising to his feet. 

“He fired on us, sir, and would have killed 
some of us, but the Sky Pilot knocked him 
down,” said Shanks through swollen lips. 

“Put him in irons!” roared Captain Mug- 
ford. “Put him in irons! In irons, I say! I 
know him! He’s the leader of this gang of 
pirates! Ill talk to the others later! Tl get 
to the bottom of this! I'll make ’em suffer! 
By the ghost of Jonah’s whale, I will! Put 
that pirate in irons, I say!” 

“It was not to kill! It was to scare that I fired! It was 
only to make the ship go home! Don’t put me in irons, 
sir! I’m not a pirate!” pleaded Inkovitch. 

“Pish and fiddlesticks!” bellowed Captain Mugford. 
“Pish! Don’t tell me you didn’t shoot to kill, you pirate! 
Pirate! That’s what you are! Handle your case later! 
Won’t have pirates on my ship!” 

“The Sky Pilot and Daddy saved the day, so to speak, 
with the assistance of Al and Shanks,” suggested Mr. 
Dugmore generously, releasing his victim and rising to 
his feet, as Inkovitch, under the Direction of Mr. Jones 
was marched away by the Sky Pilot to be put in irons. 
“Yes, sir, saved the day, so to speak. I may say that 
the Sky Pilot was as good as four men, sir. He gave 
evidence of being a pugilist, which quite astonished me. 
The rest of us would have been overcome, sir, if it had. 
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not been for the Sky Pilot. These ruffians would have 
taken the ship and killed us all, sir, if it had not been 
for the Sky Pilot’s remarkable pugilistic skill, and the 
good work which Daddy did.” 

“°Twan’t much I done,” protested Daddy. “ Mr. Dug- 
more and the Sky Pilot done the job, sir.” 

“You proved yourself a good fighter, an excellent 
fighter,” insisted Mr. Dugmore. “I admit that I had a 
part in punishing two or three of them. Long Hank, 
there,” indicating the sailor he had just been pummel- 
ling, “is strong but clumsy. I can chastise him 
easily. The Sky Pilot handled the difficult ones. 
He has a swing and a wallop that is beautiful. 
His upper cut puts ’em to sleep every time, sir. 
If we can get rid of the leaders and reduce the 
crew from thirteen, sir, our luck may change. 
I am satisfied it will, sir. I am quite cheered at 
the prospect, so to speak.” 

“Pish! Pish with your thirteen!” Captain 
Mugford exclaimed impatiently. “Other things to 
think of! We'll take care of this gang of pirates! 
We'll have no more mutiny here if we have to 
throw every man of ’em-overboard! Get ’em to- 
gether now and search ’em! Search the fo’c’sl! 
I'll talk to °em! I'll get to the bottom of this!” 


ARX, stretched upon the deck, had been 
4 quite overlooked in the confusion, but now 
Al threw a bucket of water over him and he 
was sufficiently restored to join the mutineers, 
who, sullen, dazed, battered and bloody were lined 
up at the foremast for the inquisition. Captain 
Mugford and Harry, armed with revolvers, and 
Spuds, still with his carving knife, stood guard, 
while Al, Shanks and Daddy, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Dugmore, searched for weapons. 

No fire arms were found save the revolver 
used by Inkovitch, and nothing more dangerous 
than the usual sailors’ clasp knives, with the ex- 
ception of the dirk which Marx had drawn on 
Al and one which Levine had attempted to use. 

“Whose dirks are those? Whose are they?” 
demanded Captain Mugford. 

“Franz Marx had one of ’em sir,” volunteered 
Shanks. “He tried to use her on Al, but Al 
made him drop it, and then I laid Marx out 
with a marlinespike.” 

“Drew a knife! Tried to do murder on my 
ship! The scum of the sea! ’Tend to his case 
later! Put him in irons!” 

“JT did not vonce draw the knife,” Marx pro- 
tested. “I had it mit my pelt like it ess always, 
und in the fight it fell down. I would not use a knife 
to hurt anypody, sir!” 

“He had it in his hand, sir, and tried his darndest to 
stick it in Al, and was aimin’ to throw Al overboard, 
too,” insisted Shanks. 

“This is a cut he gave me with the knife before I made 
him drop it,” Al exhibited his rent and bloody sleeve. 

“JT have no remembering ever of the knife in my hand,” 
protested Marx. “I would not use a knife to hurt any- 
pody. It vos somedings else yet what hurt: Al in the 


arm.” 

“Put him in irons,’ commanded Captain Mugford. 

“TJ vill no longer pe of the—vat you call him—mit 
the gang. I vill pe mit the crew a goot sailor, und you 
do not put me in irons mit Inkovitch, sir. I am through 
mit mutiny, und I vill pe alreaty a goot sailor un do 
vat ess right. I vas made mit the others to go met the 
fight, und I vas afraid not to go.” 





ACING up and down before the culprits while Marx 

made his plea, Captain Mugford had kept ominously 
silent. Now, turning upon Marx in a frenzy of rage, 
he exploded in an almost inarticulate blast of invective. 
At length, for lack of breath, he paused for a moment 
and glared at the cowering mutineer. 

“Be good!” he continued after a moment. “Be good! 
You devil fish! You red-handed pirate! Pish! Pish! 
Pish! You'd cut my throat now, if you had the chance! 
You’d cut the throat of every man abroad! You yellow 
pirate, you’d cut ’em! Yes, you’d cut ’em if you could! 
But you won’t have the chance! I wouldn’t trust you 
to swab the deck! You even desert your own pirate crew 
to save your yellow skin! Put him in irons! Put that 
man in irons, I say! Take him out of my sight before 
I heave him overboard!” 

As Al and Daddy led the cringing Marx away, Cap- 
tain Mugford asked: 

“Who had that other knife? Who had it, I say: Who 
is the other man that tried to do murder on my ship?” 

“Levine, sir, but he didn’t have a chance to use it,” 
answer the Sky Pilot. 

“Levine! Another of this gang of pirate leaders! I 
know all about him! I know! Put him in irons! Put 
him in irons, I say!” exploded Captain Mugford. 
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“TI wasn’t usin’ a knife, sir,” protested Levine. “I 
tries to have the men do right, I does. I says to ’em, 
‘the Cap’n ll do what’s right by us, men, he will.’ That’s 
what I says. I never did any of the fightin’, sir, not me. 
I was out to try to stop ’em, sir. Stand by the cap’n 
and the ship, that’s what I says. That’s me, square for 
what’s right all the time. I never raised a hand to fight, 
sir.” 

“He didn’t have a chance to do any of the fighting,” 
broke in Mr. Dugmore. “I saw him draw the knife, sir, 
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and such members of the crew as did not belong to their 
band. 

Ole said that he first met Inkovitch on the water front 
in New Bedford. With other sailors he had been drink- 
ing. A fight occurred and a man was killed. While Ole 
had taken no part in the murder, and indeed, as he said, 
was not immediately present at the time it occurred, 
Inkovitch informed him that the sailors accused him of 
it, and that he would be arrested and held responsible 
it caught by the police, who were looking for him. At 
the same time, Inkovitch offered to hide him and 
find a berth for him on a whaler, where he 








“ What's this? Anothér mutiny?” 


and before he could use it the Sky Pilot put him to 
sleep, so to speak, with an upper cut on the left jaw. 
It was a beautiful wallop, sir, as pretty as I ever saw. 
That’s what’s the matter with his face, sir. It surely 
was a beautiful wallop, sir. A fine expression of the 
pugilistic art, so to speak, an art of which, I may say, 
the Sky Pilot is master.” 

“Put him in irons!” commanded the Captain. “Take 
him out of my sight! Can’t stand the sight of the pirate! 
Makes me mad! Take him away, I say.” 

Harry and Shanks were detailed to deliver Levine to 
Mr. Jones. 

The wheel had been abandoned when the fight began, 
and the Sea Lion was drifting. When Al and Daddy 
presently returned after assisting Mr. Jones to put Marx 
in irons, Al was sent by Mr. Dugmore to bring the vessel 
up to her course. Captain Mugford retired to the cabin, 
directing Mr. Dugmore to bring the remaining mutineers 
aft, one by one, to be questioned, and to ask Mr. Jones 
to join him in the cabin when Levine, the last of the 
leaders, was securely placed in irons. 


CHAPTER X 


Ore Jonnson’s Conression 


NE by one the seven men not in irons were con- 
ducted to the cabin by Mr. Dugmore, and ques- 
tioned searchingly by Captain Mugford and the Mate. 
Though the conversation between Marx and Levine 
which Al had overheard while in the store room and 
later reported to the officers, had identified the leaders 
of the mutiny, the fact of their leadership, and the ex- 
tent of the conspiracy, was now fully brought out and 
verified. 

It appeared from the testimony that Inkovitch, Marx 
and Ole Johnson, the only foreigners in the crew, as well 
as Levine, had been closely associated in a conspiracy 
with Billings and Manuel, the two men who had perished 
the previous fall, and Ole himself made a complete and 
willing confession. 

He stated that Billings had been the original leader 
of the pirates, and that it was indeed a pirate band or- 
ganized to capture the ship and cargo, and if necessary 
in the accomplishment of this object to kill the officers 


would be quite safe when once out of port. Ole 
placed himself in the hands of Inkovitch, and 
was thus drawn into the conspiracy. 


pgm eww: and Billings were at this time or- 
ganizing their band. All members of the band 
were to find berths on the same vessel, and it 
was hoped that they would be strong enough to 
capture at will whatever vessel they shipped on at 
whatever time they desired. Originally the band 
consisted of Inkovitch, Marx, Levine, Billings, 
Manuel, a Spaniard, Dubinsky, a Russian, and 
Hertzog, a German, with Ole added as a recruit. 

When the Sea Lion was signing on her 
crew, the entire band, all experienced sail- 
ors and some of them whalers, applied for berths 
and were accepted. On the day before the Sea 
Lion sailed Hertzog was arrested in New Bed- 
ford for robbery, and Dubinsky was taken sud- 
denly ill and removed to a hospital, and the 
vessel therefore sailed without these two. Then 
it happened that Billings and Manuel went 
adrift on the ice and were lost, and the pirate 
band was four men short of its original number. 

At the close of the first season in the arctic 
they were to have confiscated arms from the 
cargo, seized the ship, murdered or sent adrift 
the officers and those of the crew not in sym- 
pathy with them, repaint, rename and thoroughly 
disguise the Sea Lion and sail her into a Span- 
ish or Portuguese port where Manuel was to have 
negotiated a sale of the vessel and cargo through 
people with whom he had previously dealt. 

The band had been so seriously weakened, how- 
ever, through the loss of the four men that it 
had not seemed advisable to carry out their 
original plan. They were aware that the cap- 
ture of the ship, and the navigation of it if 
captured, would be difficult if not impossible 
without assistance. 

Inkovitch, who was a professed anarchist, had taken 
command of the band upon the death of Billings. Under 
his direction a systematic attempt was made to create a 
feeling of dissatisfaction among those of the crew that 
they believed would respond. All remaining members of 
the crew were Americans. Of these they had not suc- 
ceeded in influencing the Sky Pilot, Daddy, Al, Harry, 
Shanks and Spuds. 

The others, naturally prone to discontent after the man- 
ner of men long confined to a ship with no other associ- 
ates than their fellow workers, gradually responded to 
the suggestion that the ship had a sufficiently full cargo 
and there was no good reason why they should remain 
in the arctic seas through another long and trying winter. 
They were at first reluctant to risk arrest for mutiny 
upon reaching New Bedford, but specious arguments 
quieted this fear, and the men agreed to take part in the 
demonstration with the belief that it was simply to induce 
the Captain to return home. 

Ole explained that it was the intention of Inkovitch 
during the fight to kill the officers and loyal members 
of the crew. This would render the American mutineers 
equally liable at home with Inkovitch and his gang, and 
it was believed that rather than face an accusation of 
murder the men would join readily enough in the scheme 
to steal the ship and cargo. 





HOUGH the Americans had insisted at the outset 

that no arms should be used and that they would 
only go as far as fists would carry them, Marx and Levine 
had stolen rifles and ammunition from the store room, 
and it was the discovery that these had been removed 
from the fo’c’s] that hastened the action of the morning, 
in order that they might take the officers by surprise and 
forestall any action the Captain may have planned. They 
had also missed from their chests revolvers belonging to 
Marx and Levine, and four dirks. Ole was certain that 
if these revolvers had not been confiscated murder would 
have been done, for both Levine and Marx were adept 
with them. 

The American mutineers were primed with liquor by 
Levine that morning, and awaiting his opportunity Inko- 
vitch had ordered the attack at a time when the Captain, 
Shanks, Al and Harry were below in the cabin, with 
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the expectation that the others would be overcome before 
the Captain and the lads could join forces with them. 

“TI ban drunk when I join the man Inkovitch, sir,” ex- 
plained Ole. “He ban get me drunk and have me sign 
a paper which say I kill the man, and I never was there 
to the place he ban killed. He say he ban have me ar- 
rested if I don’t come and do as he say. On the ship 
he ban tell me he will kill me if I squeal to the officers, 
and Marx and Levine will also kill me unless I ban 
stick for the fight that I never wanted. I would not 
use the revolver Inkovitch ban give me to kill the mate. 
I ban leave it in my bunk in the fo’e’sl If you ban 
go and look he is there now. If you ban hang me, sir, 
it is right to hang me soon, for I was afraid to squeal 
to you when it ban right I squeal.” 

“ Pish and fiddlesticks! I won't hang you Ole if you'll 
promise not to get drunk again as long as you live.” 
Captain Mugford, upon getting at the truth of the con- 
spiracy, and satisfied that the three chief conspirators 
were caught, was regaining his good humor. 

“TI ban promise you that, sir!” said Ole heartily. 

A search of the fo’c’sl had already revealed the re- 
volver in Ole’s bunk. His explanation of its presence 
strengthened his position with Captain Mugford, and he 
was sent back to duty with a reprimand and caution 
to pick his company more carefully in future. 


HE other mutineers were ashamed and contrite enough 
for the part they had taken in the fight, and they were 
vastly angry with Inkovitch and Marx when they learned 
that ‘these men had hoodwinked them and made them the 
victims of an anarchistic and piratical conspiracy. They 
had, it was evident, intended nothing more than to force 
the ship home before her mission was ended, and blinded by 
the arguments of the leaders, who had taken oe of 
rht. 


the general restlessness, they had joined in the 
crew 


Crestfallen and ashamed, every man of the 
was glad, indeed, to return to his duties carrying with 
him a feeling of intense loyalty to Captain Mugford, 
who, all the men felt, was more than generous in refrain- 
ing from subjecting them to well deserved punishment, and 
for his added assurance that no charge against them for 
their part in the mutiny would be made to render them 
liable to the authorities upon their return home. 

The ship was on her course again and 
everything going smoothly, with nothing 
save cuts and remind of the 
desperate struggle that had taken place 
on the deck that morning. When Cap- 
tain Mugford with his Mate and Second 
Mate sat down to supper that evening 
the Captain was in high good humor. 

“Well! Well, we were lucky!” he re- 
marked as he served the officers. “ Lucky, 
I say! Got to the bottom of the trouble 
and no harm done. Caught the three pi- 
ratical scoundrels in their own net. In their 
What do you think of that, Mr. 


bruises to 


own net! 
Jones?” 
“I think they’d have got us, sir, if it 
hadn’t been for that Sky Pilot down for- 
ward,” said Mr. Jones. “He's a fighter! 
I never knew a sky pilot before that was 
worth his salt in a scrimmage, but he’s 
as good as any four men, and he’s the 
best sailor we’ve got except Daddy.” 
“Fine fellow! Fine fellow!” agreed the 
Captain with a chuckle. “ Never saw any- 
thing finer than the way he was laying 
those fellows out with his fist when I came 
on deck. Sometimes these mild, gentle 
sort of fellows are the best when they get 


started. Don’t blow much, but usually all 
sand. No use for a blower! Don’t like 
*em! Don’t like ’em!” 


I may say 
Quite 


“He is an able man, sir. 
a remarkable man, so to speak. 


an unusual man in many respects,” Mr. 
Dugmore volunteered. 

“Yes, so he is! So he is!” Captain 
Mugford grinned. “ But I believe he is 


classed by you as an omen of bad luck, 
Mr. Dugmore. Bad luck, wasn’t it? Sky 
pilots and thirteens.” 

“It is hard to believe that he is a sky 
pilot, sir,” parried Mr. Dugmore. “No 
sky pilot could reef a sail or splice a rope 
or fight the way he does, sir. I believe, 
sir, we have misjudged him in classing him 
as a sky pilot. It was a misapprehension, 
so to speak.” 

“ How about thirteen in the deck crew 
now? How about that, sir?” There was a 
twinkle in Captain Mugford’s eyes. “ Only 
ten now! Does that end the bad luck of 
your thirteens?” 





“T am inclined to believe it does, sir,’ grinned Mr. 
Dugmore, not oblivious of the fact that the Captain was 
having sport at his expense. “Those three prisoners 
are no longer a part of the crew, I believe. They are 
outcasts, so to speak.” 


APTAIN MUGFORD indulged in a guffaw, in which 
the other officers, now in excellent humor, joined, 
though mildly. 

“What are we to do with those fellows, sir?” asked 
Mr. Jones when the Captain’s merriment was satisfied. 
“We can’t keep ’em in irons all winter, and we can’t 
turn ’em loose with the crew.’ 

“We'll let *em cool their heels! Let ’em cool their 
heels!” said the Captain. “ After we leave the lads at 
Etah we'll put ’em ashore somewhere south between Etah 
and Westenholm Sound. Leave ’em grub and let ’em 
shift with the Eskimos for the winter. Cool their heels 
that way! Pick ’em up next summer and turn ‘em over 
to Uncle Sam when we get home. He'll take care of 
‘em! He'll handle ’em! Give ’em a good long job break- 
ing stones, somewhere! Good for ’em! Good for ’em 
to break stones! Fine exercise for their kind! Keep ’em 
out of mischief ” 

“But they may perish if we leave them that way,” 
Mr. Jones objected. 

“No danger! Have to work and keep at it if they live 
with Eskimos. Good thing to keep ’em busy. Give ’em 
their fill of work—. What’s that rumpus? What’s that 
rumpus on deck, sir?” Captain Mugford suddenly ex- 
claimed, springing to his feet. 

Mr. Jones and Mr. Dugmore were also on their feet. 
There was the rumble of angry voices above decks. Some- 
thing serious was happening. 

“Sounds like another fight!” exclaimed Mr. Jones, as 
the three armed themselves with revolvers and dashed for 
the companionway stairs. 


CHAPTER XI 
Lyncu Law 


F Mee exer of confusion that bid fair to end in an- 
other pitched battle met the eyes of Captain Mugford 
and his two mates when they reached the deck. 





The Sky Pilot’s fist, like a sledgehammer, caught him under the jaw 
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The three prisoners had been dragged up from below 
decks, and sailors who had previously accepted them as 
leaders, and had taken part in the morning mutiny were 
now cursing and kicking and beating them unmercifully, 
while the Sky Pilot, Daddy Tidd, Al, Harry and Shanks 
were endeavoring to protect the helpless men from the 
infuriated mob. Inkovitch and Marx were begging pite- 
ously for mercy, while Levine swore defiantly and copi- 
ously. 

Captain Mugford, in a great rage, dashed into the 
group of angry sailors, and handling them as he would 
have handled a mob of squalling school boys, scattered 
them and ordered them to stand back from the cringing 
and frightened prisoners. 

“What’s this? What’s this? Another mutiny?” he 
thundered. Hands off these men! They’re my prisoners! 
Hands off, I say! Put you all in irons!’ Every man of 
you! Every man of you!” 

“We ban going to beat them up and heave them over- 
board,” exclaimed Ole Johnson stoically, when quiet had 
been restored. “They ban bring us in trouble and bad 
luck to ask us that we mutiny.” 

“They tried to make murderers of us all, drat their 
hides! They ain’t fit to live!” shouted one of the men 
excitedly. 

The situation was apparent to Captain Mugford at 
once, and he sympathized with his men. They had re- 
volted against their former leaders upon learning that 
these leaders had hoodwinked and deceived them con- 
cerning the true motive of the mutiny. The story of 
the conspiracy, as told the men by Ole Johnson, when 
he was free from fear of punishment at the hands of 
Inkovitch and Marx, had revealed to them the true ob- 
ject and depth of the plot. 

After the fight they had talked the matter over among 
themselves, and worked themselves into a frenzy of re- 
sentment and rage. And had attempted to resort to 
the disgraceful and unhappy remedy of lynch law. 

“Tl take care of ’em! T’ll promise you that!” Cap- 
tain Mugford assured in a conciliatory and sympathetic 
tone. “They'll wish they’d been heaved overboard before 
I get through with °em! They'll wish they had, every one 
of ’em! They'll wish it! Take ’em below, now! Don’t 
hurt ’em! Keep ’em safe! We'll handle ’em! We'll see 
to that, men! See to that in fine shape! 
There’s worse punishment than drown- 
ing!” 

“The old man’ll do it too!” said some- 
one. 

“We'll leave ’em to you, sir,” promised 
another. 

“Yes, we'll leave ’em to the Cap’n, he'll 
fix °em! He says he will and by hickory 
he'll do it!” said another. 

“Cap’n,” said a big sailor stepping for- 
ward, “we’re goin’ to stick by you and the 
ship after this. We've got clean over 
wantin’ to go home this fall. There 
wouldn’t have been any trouble in the start 
off if it hadn’t been for them there pirates. 
We want you to know that we’re with 
you from this on. We'll stand square on 
that, sir.” 


“Yes! Yes, to be sure!” beamed Cap- 
tain Mugford. “Don’t doubt it! Trust 
you all. Forget what's happened, now, 


and we'll finish up the voyage in ship 
shape. We'll make a good one of it for 
all of us. Best we ever had! Yes, best 
we ever had! We'll all pull together for 
it” 

“Three cheers for Cap’n Mugford! The 
best whalin’ cap’n that ever walked a 
deck!” some one called, and the cheers 
were given with a will. 


“All right, men! All right! Thank 
you, men! Thank you!” Captain Mug- 
ford fairly exuded good humor. “Take 


the prisoners below, now. No man inter- 
fere with ’em! Tl depend on you, now!” 

“We'll leave ’em for you to handle, 
sir,” a tall sailor promised, and the others 
shouted assent, as the prisoners were 
again taken below. 

“We settled that all right? Settled that 
rumpus! No more trouble! All settled!” 
said the Captain in high good humor when 
he and Mr. Jones and Mr. Dugmore were 
again seated at the table to finish their 
supper in peace and quiet. 

A breeze had sprung up, and _ that 
evening the Sea Lion rounded Cape 
Perry and anchored in a quiet harbor. 
As the anchor dropped a dozen kayaks 
shot out from the shore and paddled 

(Continued on page 46) 
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In an instant the room was filled with 
steam 


switchboard one evening. “ You have to study 
just as hard as I do now. Yov’re getting a dose 
of your own medicine.” 

“I'm taking it, ain't 12” Fred tore a sheet off his pad 
and threw it into the waste basket. “I always hated 
steam, so many formulas, so much to it, and here I am 
going through the whole works.” 

Jed strolled to the window and looked at the great mill 
and factory that bulked close against the power house. 
“That building shuts off the breeze from the south to beat 
all, and then the boilers running nights on the dry kiln 
heat the place terribly.” ; 

“I'm a little skeptical about the whole business yet,” 
said Fred doubtfully. “The manager of the mill got 
the village trustees all worked up over the advantages 
of getting the mill waste for the boilers, but they take 
so much power that I don’t see as we gain much.” 

“ What kind of a contract have you got anyway?” Jed 
laid down his book and leaned back in his chair. “ I’ve 
heard it half a dozen ways.” 

“I read it over two or three times yesterday.” replied 
Fred. “It’s mighty complicated, but it amounts to this; 
they furnish waste to run the boilers in return for what 
power they use. We are supposed to get a lot out of the 
boilers in addition to what they use; we have all that is 
left after they get what they want—and I tell you we are 
left holding the bag on that deal.” 

“Sounds like a foolish deal to me,” growled Fred. 
“Who made it anyway?” 

“The trustees again. They say they want to encourage 
new industries, so they signed up for three years—the 
village gets free fuel for the boilers, the mill company gets 
free power and every one is happy.” 

Jed grinned. “All but you. You’re chained to the 
wheel learning about steam.” 

They were silent a few minutes. The water wheel 
churned and rumbled as the river roared through it, 
whirling the generators at each end.. The lights burned 
with a steady, even glow as all well regulated lights 
should. Over across the alley, back of the plant, the night 
fireman for the mill company sweated and toiled as he 
fed the great “dutch ovens” or furnaces which burned 
the mill refuse. The dry kiln was charged with green 
lumber and he was getting up steam ready to heat them. 

Fred went over to the fire room, 

“Say, Bill, how are the steam pipes in the kiln rigged 
up? Do you run the big feed pipe straight through the 
whole length of the kiln and tap off on each side or is 
there a header across the end?” 

Bill looked blank. 

“Well, sir, I don’t know for a fact. I never was in 
there.” 

“ Never was in the dry kiln!” echoed Fred. 

“Nope.” Bill opened: the furnace door and threw in 
a pile of slabs. “I’m so beat out every morning I just 
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66 °VE got one satisfaction.” said Jed Walker, look- 
I ing up from his book as he sat in front of the 
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mog along home and call it a day.” 

“Don’t you know where they drain those 
pipes, where the valves are or anything?” 

“That ain’t a part of my job,” said Bill 
with dignity, tinkering with the feed pump. 
“They always leave the kiln ready to take 
steam and I turn it on when I get it up.” 

Fred glanced at the gauges. 

“You'll be ready pretty soon. They show a 
hundred and sixty pounds.” 

“They’ve steamed awful hard tonight some- 
way. One of the pop valves leaked and I got 
up and screwed it down. I broke off the 
stem too—can’t unscrew it.” Bill looked 
ruefully at the bit of brass in his hand. 

Fred glanced at Bill half angrily. 

“Say, you ought not to have monkeyed 
with that pop-valve. The state inspector 
sealed it at a hundred and eighty pounds and you’re liable 
to a fine for fooling with it—know that?” 

“T’ve got to make steam; couldn’t with that leak.” Bill 
threw in some more wood and let a flood of sawdust slither 
in through the feed hole above the furnace. “I guess I 
better let the steam into that kiln before it blows off.” 


LIMBING up on top of the boilers he opened the valve 
on the great pipe leading to the kiln. His face was 
crimson as he hurried back to the boiler-house floor. 

“Phew! [ll bet you never saw a hotter place than 
that loft is. I thought it would blister me before I could 
open the valve.” 

Fred was watching the steam gauges. 

“T should think it would pull your steam down, letting 
it go into all those pipes. See there! You’re making 
steam all the time.” 

Bill looked a little startled. 

“That’s so. Now what you ’spose is the matter?” 

“You'll have to find out pretty quick. The pressure is 
up to a hundred and eighty, it'll blow in a minute.” 

Even as he spoke one of the safety valves let go with 
a roar. It blew with such violence that the floor they 
stood on trembled, and the window close by rattled. 

“Are they both blowing?” asked Fred. The boilers 
were set in a battery or group of four, with a large header 
or pipe leading across them. Each boiler opened into the 
header, which in turn fed the dry kiln or the engine, ac- 
cording to which outlet valve was opened. Two pop 
safety valves opened out of the top of the header to let off 
excess pressure. 

“TIT don’t suppose so,” replied Bill uneasily. “TI 
screwed the other down to stop the leak so it prob- 
ably won't.” 

Fred stared at the pressure gauges with bulging eyes. 

“One valve isn’t going to let the pressure off fast 
enough!” he shouted. “ You’ve got a hundred and ninety 
pounds now and she’s still going up!” 

Bill clambered to the top of the battery again, and 
closed the valve leading to the dry kilns. Fred followed 
him to the top of the ladder. 

“ What on earth are you trying to do?” he yelled. Bill 
shouted something which he could not. hear above the 
pulsating racket of the exhaust pipe. He opened the 
valve again as quickly as he could and rushed for the 
ladder. They both scrambled quickly to the firing floor. 


“Tt must be water bound, the reason it won’t take. 


steam!” shouted Bill, his face close to Fred's ear. 
“There’s a sag in the pipes somewhere and they forgot 
to drain it out or something. I thought I’d open it quick 
and let a slug of steam in and maybe start it.” 

“ You didn’t make it,” said Fred grimly, pointing to the 
pressure gauges. “ You’ve got two hundred now.” 

Bill snatched open the firing doors. “T’ll let some cold 
air in on top of the fires,” said he confidently, “ That’ll 
cool ’em off.” : 

A suffocating heat poured out, driving them into the 
farthest corners away from the boiler fronts, 

“Shut ’em!” yelled Fred, suiting the ac- 
tion to the word and banging the ones next 
to him. “All that does is to give air to 


that bursting saw-dust. See the pressure 
go up!” 

True enough, that was all the effect it 
had, as the gauges registered two hundred 
and twenty pounds before the doors were 
closed. Fred wiped the sweat out of his 
eyes. 

"See here boy! You've got to do some- 
thing and do it quick! Those .boilers were 
tested at two hundred and fifty, and by the 
looks, you'll be beyond it in about five 
minutes.” 
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“It’s crawling up fast!” yelled Bill, turning around 
two or three times. “ You can see the hands on the gauge 
crawl.” 

“Of course you can.” Fred was impatient. “That 
one valve won’t carry off the steam you make. That’s all 
there is to it!” 

“T'll draw the fires!” Bill seized a hoe and sprang to 
the first door. He hoed several bushels of fire out on the 
floor and turned the hose upon it. In an instant the room 
was filled with choking steam and hot ashes. The blazing 
mass seemed to explode as the water struck it. They 
both rushed into the open, ; 

“You can’t do that!” said Fred, wiping the hot ashes 
from his smarting face. “It’ll take you an hour to 
empty those four furnaces the best you can do. They’ll 
blow up inside of ten minutes if we don’t do something.” 

“Tl do something!” Bill dashed in behind the shaking 
boilers and opened one of the blow-off valves at the 
bottom. These valves are provided on every boiler of 
any size, large or small, for the purpose of draining off 
the water in order to empty them for cleaning or in- 
spection. 

A stream of water and steam shot straight out for 
more than a hundred feet before it struck the ground. 
Fred rushed upon him and threw him violently back. 

“Fool!” he screamed. “ Are you crazy? That will melt 
them right down, ruin them completely. What are you 
thinking of?” 

He shut the blow-off valve as quickly as he could. 
When he turned Bill had rushed back to the firing floor. 

“What's that chump up to now?” he muttered under 
his breath as he followed him on the run. He got there 
just in time to find out. Bill had opened a fire door, 
seized the fire hose, and had turned on the water. A 
two inch stream struck Fred amidships as he hove into 
view around the corner of the setting. In another in- 
stant the stream was directed into the blazing furnace. 

Immediately an explosion occurred that shook the 
building. A stream of fire and steam shot from the open 
door the full size of the opening. Bill had backed into an 
angle of a bulkhead and was partly protected, or he would 
have been instantly killed. As it was he was , thrown 
violently to the floor and the hose was twitched out of his 
hand, the water pouring harmlessly out against the wall. 


RED fell over backwards and again crawled into the 

open. As soon as it was possible to breathe he crept 
in on his hands and knees, face to the floor where the air 
was purer. Bill was crawling aimlessly around the floor, 
while the roar of the exhaust was steadily increasing. 
Even the floor shook with its violence. 

“Where’s the hose you blow your tubes with?” Fred 
screamed in Bill’s ear. “Let’s put some live steam on 
the fire.” 

“Nothing more on that fire for me!” Bill muttered 
thickly.” “I’m going to get out of here.” 

“Where’s the steam hose?” insisted Fred. 

“ Hanging on the boiler front,” said Bill, re- 
covering his breath and senses a little. 

Fred groped for it and as he passed the 
boiler upon which Bill had tried his 

(Continued on page 41) 



















Bill had opened a fire door, seized a fire hose and turned on the water 











CHAPTER XVI. 
Ruopes Devetors ScruP.es. 


N spite of the hampering flagstaff, it 

was a beautiful dive, well calculated 

and shallow. Emerging on the shore 

just in time to see the finish of it, Red 
Gibson was so overcome with surprise and 
admiration that for a moment he simply 
stood still and stared until the drenched flag 
popped into view followed swiftly by Billy’s 
dark, dripping head. Then he came to, and 
without pausing to throw off shorts or sneak- 
ers, he followed. 

Heading deliberately out into the lake, 
Torrance heard the splash with a momentary 
tingle of apprehension; he had not supposed 
even the foremost pursuer to be quite so 
close. But that feeling passed swiftly, 
swallowed up by a grim determination to 
beat his opponent at any cost. 

For a few moments he swam with one arm 
only, holding the flag in his left hand. But 
he quickly found this much too hampering, 
and it presently occurred to him to slip the 
free end of the staff inside the top of his 
swimming trunks, where it was held in place 
by the pressure of his body against it. It 
was still a good deal of a nuisance, but with 
both arms free he was able to make much 
better progress. 

He needed every ounce of strength he 
could put into his stroke. Brief as was the delay caused 
by the readjustment of the staff, his pursuer had taken full 
advantage of it. Already to Torrance the sound of his 
progress through the water seemed perilously near and 
risking a momentary backward glance, he was dismayed 
to recognize Gibson’s carroty head plowing steadily through 
the ripples not more than twenty yards astern. 

“Thunder!” he muttered under his breath. 
regular fish, too.” 

More than one friendly contest had shown him that he 
and Red were unusually well matched, and handicapped 
by the flag he could not hope to outdistance the other in 
a long swim. Several possibilities flashed into his mind 
only to be dismissed as impracticable. Finally, in desper- 
ation, he decided that his only hope was to lure Gibson 
on until he was almost within reach and then, whirling 
swiftly, try to capture Red before he himself could be 
caught. With that beastly flag staff sticking out of the 
water in front his chances of making a rapid turn were 
far from good, but he could think of nothing else, and 
was beginning to slow down a little to get the necessary 
wind for quick maneuvering, when of a sudden salvation 
came from @ most unexpected quarter. 


“He’s a 


E had just passed the end of the island and instinc- 

tively he glanced sidewise toward the scene of con- 
flict. Most of the contestants had disappeared, drawn to 
the center of the island, probably, by the excitement follow- 
ing the loss of the flag. Mr. Patterson, who acted as ref- 
eree, was seated on a rock. Not far away a dozen fellows, 
prisoners, no doubt, lounged beside the boats which were 
drawn up on the beach. At the sight of the two swimmers 
the latter instantly set up a shout and ran along the shore 
to gain a better view. 

Billy paid small heed to these, however. His glance 
rested hopefully on the two canoes, each with a single 
occupant, which lay .a few yards off shore, and promptly 
letting out a shrill yell, he flung up one arm imperatively. 

Both boys responded instantly, plying their paddles 
with an excited fervor which threatened to defeat the 
object of their haste. But Herb Parker, who was a little 
in the lead, quickly recovered his presence of mind, got 
his canoe in hand, and a moment or two later swept up to 
Torrance with scarcely a slackening of speed. 

“Grab hold!” he shouted. “Easy, now.” 

Billy obeyed, catching the stern of the canoe as it passed 
him. And he was just in time for Gibson was almost 
within reach of him. Indeed, as he was drawn swiftly 
away, Broncho felt the desperate, unavailing touch of 
Red’s hand slipping along his side. In another moment, 
however, he was out of danger, and though the frail craft 
sagged perilously astern, Parker managed to keep it from 
upsetting. A hundred feet or more away he slowed down 
and Torrance tossed the flag into the bottom of the canoe. 

“Guess I won’t try to get aboard,” he panted. “You 
can tow me over, can’t you?” 

“Sure,” nodded Herb, plying his paddle again. “ Don’t 
put any more weight on her than you can help, though.” 

They made the camp landing without further incident, 
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“Grab hold! Easy now 


and were joined there presently by the first installment 
of scouts from the island. From these they learned that 
Red Gibson had furnished a last touch of comic interest 
to the fray by neatly upsetting the second canoe and cap- 
turing Ted Slater before that surprised individual had 
time to get his breath. 

INK ELWELL arrived with the second batch, limping 

but jubilant, having delayed to pick up their clothes 
from the further shore. 

“Some swim, old man!” he cried, flinging an arm over 
Billy’s shoulder. “I watched it from the shore, and be- 
lieve me! I got some worked up.” 

Torrance flushed faintly at his friendly touch. “I was 
a nut to try it,” he returned deprecatingly. “If it hadn’t 
been for Herb P 

“Oh, you’d have managed somehow,’ 
“ What were you planning to do if he hadn’t shown up 

* All I could think of was to wait until he was right on 
top of me and then grab him before he could get a strangle 
hold on me, but < 

“Sure! That was your only chance. 
put it over, too.” 

Torrance wasn’t so sure, but he forbore further argu- 
ment. Nor did he try to analyze his pleasure at Elwell’s 
tone and manner. He only knew that he was conscious of a 
sudden feeling of lighthearted contentment, and wondered 
how on earth he could ever have thought Pink other than 
one of the dandiest fellows he had ever known. 

Everybody pronounced the variation of the flag game 
a huge success and voted for a repetition of it at an early 
date. In the meantime, however, their interest was not 
lessened in the scout work and competitions with which 
Mr. Patterson varied the purely entertaining games. 

After all, these were the stunts which brought in points, 
and a good many others beside Torrance had set out to win 
ithe camp emblem. Moreover, even those who had no hope 
of gaining the coveted honor were imbued by the prevalent 
camp spirit, and as the days passed the friendly rivalry 
between patrols in tent and table inspection increased; 
everyone entered the athletic and aquatic meets, whether 
he could do much or not, and the merit badge examinations 
held twice a week were always crowded. 

In the latter, Torrance, as a comparative newcomer in 
the troop, had a distinct advantage over many of the other 
scouts. Most of the older fellows had already won a good 
many merit badges, more especially the easier ones. And 
so, while Billy came off with at least one at almost every 
sitting, the others were lucky if they secured the same 
number in twice or thrice that time. 

“You make me sick grabbing everything in sight,’ com- 
plained Elwell one day with mock petulance. “ How many 
did you get this week?” 

“Three; Public Health, Life Saving and Cooking.” 

“Huh! And I’ve been slaving for days and days on 
Forestry and I’m not ready to take it yet. You must be 
pretty near a Life and Star, aren’t you?” 

Torrance grinned at his plaintive tone. 

“All but First Aid,” he answered. “I 
youre so crabby about it. You've 





* cut in Pink airily. 
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have and ever so many more besides.’ 

“Maybe so, but most of mine don’t count 
on the emblem score. Still, I’ve got a hun- 
dred and twenty points and there’s nearly 
a couple of weeks of camp left.” 

Pink straightened abruptly and glanced 
eagerly at the other three boys who were 
lounging with them during the rest hour 
after dinner. 

“By the way, fellows,” he went on, lower- 
ing his voice; “when are we going over to 
the old Gaunt house again? There’s been so 
much doing lately we haven’t had any time 
but I certainly want to do some more explor- 
ing there. Why, we found out hardly any- 
thing the last time.” 


HERE was a brief pause. McKenna 
pursed up his lips suddenly, while 
Rhodes looked slightly embarrassed, 

“ T—I’ve been thinking we—we ought to 
leave that place alone,” the latter said pres- 
ently, in a rather halting voice. 

Pink’s eyes widened with 
“ Wh-at!” he gasped. “Jerusalem! What 
for? You’re not scared of it, are you?” 

“ Of course I’m not,” sniffed Geoff. “ But 
it’s a private house with Well, all fur- 
nished and everything, and it belongs to 
somebody. It—it don’t seem exactly right, 
especially for us leaders, to—to break in 
there without permission.” 


astonishment. 





“Break in!” shrilled Elwell. “But we didn’t. The 
door was open.” 
“That was an accident. The idea’s just the same. We 


were trespassing, and you can’t get away from that.” 

“Gee-whiz!” moaned Pink incredulously. “ You don’t 
mean we aren’t ever to go there again, surely? Why, 
we've simply got to find out about the tower and those 
footsteps and—and everything!” 

A momentary gleam of amusement lightened the troubled 
gloom of Rhodes’ face. 

“T thought you said they weren’t footsteps,” he retorted. 

“Shucks!” snorted Elwell pettishly. “They might have 
been or they might not. That isn’t the point. We’d 
hardly seen anything when we chased off in that silly way, 
and we'll never have another chance like this. What’s the 
harm, I’d like to know? The place has been shut up for 
thirty years and I don’t believe anybody knows who it 
belongs to. Besides, we’re not going to hurt anything. 
Don’t you want to find out how to get into that tower, 
or oe 





“Of course I do,” interrupted Rhodes curtly. “I’m as 
curious about the place as you are, only I don’t think we’ve 
got any business to trespass. If you can get permission 
from—from Mr. Patterson, I’d go like a shot.” 

Elwell glowered at him for a moment in baffled silence. 

“Huh!” he grunted presently. “Swell chance of that. 
You know how fussy he always is about such things.” 

Rhodes shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well, there you are,” he said significantly, 

For a brief space Pink continued to glare at the senior 
patrol leader, his flushed face wearing an expression of 
angry irritation which with him was most unusual. 

“ You—make—me—sick!” he ejaculated disgustedly at 
length. 

And turning abruptly on his heel he flounced away. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Tue Man Wirn tHe HamMer 


R ARELY if ever had any of the fellows known Pink 
- to cherish a grouch as long as he did this one. For 
days he kept it up, nagging Rhodes, hurling sarcasm at 
Jaffrey and McKenna, and constantly pouring his woes 
into Torrance’s sympathetic ears. 

The latter was natural enough, for apparently Billy 
was the only one of the four who really sympathized with 
his grievance. Being a patrol leader, Jaffrey sided with 
Rhodes as a matter of course, while McKenna, whose 
nerves had been severely tried by his last visit to Gaunt 
House, seemed only too glad to keep away. But though 
Torrance could understand Geoff’s point of view, he con- 
sidered it decidedly far fetched. If they had been obliged 
to juggle with locks or force a shutter to make an entry 
into the deserted house, that would be quite another mat- 
ter. But with the door open, he failed to see what harm 
could come of another visit to the place, especially, as 
Elwell plaintively reiterated they had no idea of touching 
anything, but merely wanted to look around. 

Nevertheless, Billy did not respond to Pink’s hint that 
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they two might easily make the expedition alone. Three 
months ago he would have embraced the suggestion without 
a second thought. But those three months had done 
something to Torrance beside turning him into a fair ball 
player, improving his class standing and giving him a 
new social outlook upon life. 

In addition to a lot of concrete scout knowledge, he 
had absorbed unconsciously something of that elusive 
scout spirit which is the soul of every good troop. Geoff 
Rhodes was their leader, and what he said went, whether 
the individual approved of it or not. And if, in addition, 
the thought of possible demerits which would detract 
from his emblem score also influenced the boy, who could 
blame him? 

Even Elwell seemed to appreciate his point of view, 
and though he made a few sarcastic remarks, he did not 
nag. Indeed, if anything his liking for Torrance increased, 
and during the hours of recreation the two were almost 
constantly together. 

It was about a week after Pink’s first flareup that they 
set off early one afternoon for a tramp through the woods 
to the south of camp. Elwell had recently passed his 
Forestry test and his object now was to coach Billy on 
the subject. He was in a much better humor than usual, 
having the day before won a first and two seconds in the 
big Aquatic Meet, and seemed more like his old genial, 
amusing self than he had for some time. 


HATTING companionably and interspersing an in- 
formal examination on trees with lighter conversa- 
tion, they crossed the narrow, rutty by-road some dis- 
tance above the old bridge and pushed on into a rough, 
thickly wooded stretch which lay beyond. Neither of them 
had ever been in this direction before, but as_ they 


presently found themselves at the foot of a slope of un-. 


common steepness, Torrance began to wonder whether this 
might not be the other side of that very hill which rose 
up close behind Gaunt House. He was about to mention 
the idea to Elwell, when the latter suddenly ceased his 
chatter and stopped abruptly. 

“Listen!” he urged imperatively. 

Billy promptly obeyed, and in the silence that followed 
they heard a curious, irregular tapping which seemed to 
come from ahead and further up the slope. 

“It isn’t a wood pecker, is it?” hazarded Broncho 
presently in a low tone. 

Pink shook his head. “ No, it sounds more 
like somebody knocking on stones. What do 
you say we slip up there and see what’s do- 
ing?” 

Torrance agreed readily and they headed up 
the slope, instinctively making their progress 
as noiseless as possible. Now and again they 
paused to locate the sound, which continued at 
irregular intervals and was swiftly rousing 
their curiosity to a white heat. 

There would be as many as a dozen sharp 
taps followed by a silence of a minute or two. 
Then came four or five taps, and another 
silence, sometimes even longer. Neither had 
the least notion of what it meant, and it was 
a good twenty minutes before they glimpsed 
through the trees a man with a hammer in his 
hand bending over an outcropping ledge not 
more than a dozen yards ahead. 

Interested, the boys drew nearer to pause 
on the edge of a little clearing about the ledge. 

The stranger, a tall, strongly built person, 
rather roughly dressed, had just broken off a 
piece of rock and stood with his back to the 
boys, examining it closely. 

The next instant, however, warned by the 
rustle of a leaf or perhaps by that sixth sense 
which sometimes proclaims the human pres- 
ence, he whirled around with catlike swift* 
ness, revealing a narrow, sallow face framea 
in a scraggle of red beard and dominated by 
two dark, piercing eyes which glared discon- 
certingly from under an overshadowing hat- 
brim. 

For a long moment he stood poised, motion- 
less and silent. Until that instant neither of 
the boys felt the least doubt or apprehension 
in what they were doing. They had simply 
heard a puzzling noise and sought its cause 
without further consideration. But something 
in the stranger’s expression set their blood to 
iingling unpleasantly, and brought into 
the minds of each a sudden, fervent wish 
that their approach had not been quite so 
hasty. 

It was Elwell who broke the silence which 
threatened to become nerve-racking. 

“Looking for minerals?.” he inquired in a 
tone evidently meant to be light and casual, 
but which failed dismally of its purpose. 
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The stranger made no verbal answer. To the astonish- 
ment of the boys and not a little to their relief, he 
whirled suddenly about and whisked behind the rocky ledge. 
As they stared after him with gaping jaws, they glimpsed 
the top of his hat moving rapidly through some bushes 
beyond. It vanished swiftly. Presently the cracking of a 
twig came back to them, followed by the fainter sound of 
dead leaves rustling under foot. After that—silence. 

“Well, I’ll be dodgasted!” muttered Pink presently. 
“What the dickens is the matter with him? He acts 
dotty.” t 

“He sure does,” agreed Torrance. 
wouldn't he speak to us?” 

“You’ve got me. Maybe he’s one of those dippy herm- 
its who live off in the woods and won’t have anything to 
do with people.” 


“Why the deuce 


ILLY grinned. “I can bear up under the affliction,” he 
affirmed. “I wasn’t a bit in love with his looks, if any- 
one should ask me. What do you s’pose he wanted 
with those pieces of rock?” 
“Specimens, perhaps,” shrugged Pink. “I knew a chap 
once who was bugs about geology. Always tapping 
around with his little hammer, you know, and kept his 


pockets bulged out of shape with bits of stone. Let’s 
take a look at what he was doing.” 

Assured that the bearded eccentric had gone for 
good, they stepped forward to examine the ledge. On 


the ground lay the rough, irregular chunk broken from 
it by the stranger’s hammer, but neither this nor the 
exposed surface of the ledge itself revealed any unusual 
features. Both were simply a species of granite veined 
with little streaks of quartz, and identical, as far as they 
could tell, with the majority of exposed rock thereabouts. 
Pink tossed the piece aside and with some caustic com- 
ments on the unknown’s mental condition, suggested that 
they resume their walk. 

“ And we'd better get busy about those trees instead of 
fooling away our time like we’ve been doing,” he added 
emphatically. “ This’ll be your last chance to brush up on 
*em before the exam; the Treasure Hunt is scheduled for 
to-morrow, you know.” 

He frowned and sighed heavily as his mind reverted to 
the old grievance, hes 

“Doggone it!” he burst out pettishly. “I don’t see 
why Geoff has to be such a nut. If he was only sensible 








Overhead the gloomy, overshadowing pines pressed down 
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we could have one peach of a time in the old house to- 
morrow instead of chasing all over the country for a five- 
pound box of candy, or something. I’d rather do that 
than go on any old treasure hunt ever laid out.” 

To Billy the words seemed merely an impulsive out- 
burst of pique and he made haste to change the subject. 
Later he was to have good cause for remembering them, 
however; and when he did those apparently casual re- 
marks had taken on a serious, almost a sinister meaning. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


E.we.y. Disappears 


T was after four, and for some time the treasure hunt, 

which started directly after dinner, had been in full 
swing. Long ago the throng of scouts which, at the signal 
dashed out of camp in a compact, struggling mob, had sep- 
arated. One by one those who were less quick, mentally as 
well as physically, lagged behind, giving place to the swifter 
or the more fortunate who forged ahead with a speed pro- 
portionate to their skill in picking up the various directions. 

Well in the van of that scattered, irregular line of boys, 
dotting the lake shore or its vicinity, was Billy Torrance. 
So far as he knew only Rhodes, Elwell and possibly Neil 
Gunnison were ahead of him, though of the latter he 
wasn’t quite sure, for the trail had just led him well back 
into the woods where he lost a little time in finding the 
latest clue. Still he did not despair, and he was certainly 
enjoying himself thoroughly. The hunt had been laid out 
with great cleverness and he felt that Mr. Patterson and 
George Harding must have spent the better part of 
several days in locating the many intricate and ingenious 
clues which sent the boys zigzagging back and forth from 
shore to woods, surmounting innumerable obstacles, with 
only a compass and their native intelligence to guide them. 

It was fortunate for Torrance that his life on the wide 
spaces of Texas range land had cultivated an accurate 
sense of location, for without it he would ‘never have made 
the progress he had done. Anyone can lay out a given 
course with the compass, but it takes considerably more 
ability to follow it for any distance through thick woods 
and tangles of brier and undergrowth. 

From the shore of an inlet well beyond Moose Island 
the directions had read, “ West 204 paces to the cache of 
rocks,” and Billy, keeping carefully to his course, was 
presently attracted by the rustling of bushes well to his 
right. His first impulse was to see whether the other 
fellow had found what he was looking for, but 
remembering that he had so far been pretty 
successful, he kept straight on and was re- 
warded a few minutes later by the sight of a 
large heap of stones which formed the corner 
of an overgrown pasture opening up beyond 
the edge of the woods. 

He kept very still about his discovery and 
set about instantly searching for the next 
direction. At length he found it on a piece 
of paper cunningly tucked beneath one of the 
larger rocks, and he had scarcely replaced it 
and straightened up before Neil Gunnison 
hove in sight. There was no pausing for 
chitchat. Billy merely waved his hand and : 
hustled off, conscious of a little thrill as he 
mentally checked off one more rival. 

There were only two ahead of him now, but 
he had little hope of winning the “ treasure,” 
for the direction he had just seen made it 
plain that this awaited the scout who first 
reached the “three-forked oak at the north- 
east corner of the second pasture.” But there 
was a good deal of satisfaction in having out- 
distanced everyone but his two best friends, 
and he was also curious to learn which of 
them had come out the winner. 


ROSSING the first pasture at a run, 
Torrance entered the second one. Just 
beyond its southern extremity he could dis- 
tinguish the roof of a weatherbeaten old farm 
house with several barns behind it. A mo- 
ment later he picked out the three-forked oak, 
towering up in the north-east corner, and 
headed toward it. There was not a soul in 
sight and for an instant Billy was thrilled by 
a sudden hope that in some fashion the others 
had failed and that after all he might be the 
first. But this was soon dashed. He was 
still a dozen yards from the goal when Rhodes 
appeared amongst the lower branches and slid 
to the ground, carrying a large tin box. 
“ Aye, bo!” he cried, grinning broadly as 
he spied Torrance. “Just too late, old top.” 
“TIT was afraid so,” laughed ‘Torrance. 
“Well, what’s in it?” 
Rhodes gave the box a shake. “Candy, I 
guess. We may as well have a sample.” 
(Continued on page 31) 
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ALLIE WALDO 
had a dandy 
“twenty-two” rifle 
given him as a 

birthday present and he had 
grown tired of shooting at a 
target in the back yard. Even 
ag popping at bottles thrown in- 
“By . to the river had lost its 
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unexpectedness > 
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of the situation gave i. 2 oo Sylo, 
Wallie no time to (= 


get excited 
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novelty. The hunting season was just opening and all 
the sportsmen were talking of quail and pheasants and 
rabbits and squirrels, and one man said he had heard that 
a wildcat had been seen over on Bagby Hill back of the 
village. 

Rabbits and squirrels interested Wallie only mildly, but 
the wildcat talk appealed to him strongly. A_ wildcat 
sounded worth while. He stopped in at the drug store 
where his chum, Pembroke Wilson, nicknamed “ Porky,” 
worked as errand boy and bottle washer. Pembroke was 
working in the cellar. 

“Want to go hunting, Porky?” asked Wallie, 
down the cellar stairs. 

“ Yes, sure I want to go hunting,” said Pembroke, “ but, 
say I got to be on the job here. I only get one afternoon 
off a week. I might go then, but not till next week.” 

“I know where there’s a wildcat and we can go and get 
it, I'll bet,” said Wallie. “It’s over on Bagby Hill and 
I think I heard it barking last night. I heard an awful 
wild noise over that way.” 

“Barking! Say you're thinking of a dog. That wasn’t 
a wildcat, it was a tame dog. Where’d you hear it?” 

“You know that day we went up there ches’nutting? 
It must ‘a went up that old log road that goes over the 
end of the hill.” 

“Yes, I know,” assented Pembroke, trying to stick~his 
little finger into the neck of a bottle to get out a straw. 
“I s’pose you could see that ol’ wildcat from the roof of 
your barn and see him going up that road on the hill in 
the woods?” 

Wallie paid no attention to the doubt expressed in his 
chum’s remark. “I didn’t say I saw him, but it sounded 
to me like he was just about up there by that big rock 
where we ate our lunch that day. I'll bet he has a hole 
under that rock or around there. Want to go up next 
week your day off and see if we can get him?” 

“I don’t believe the’s any wildcat there,” Pembroke 
doubted. 

“ Now listen, Porky!” Wallie expostulated, “ You know 
old Jeff Jones?” 

“Fellow ’t goes trapping in the winter?” 

“Yes, he says he saw a fellow who came over Bagby 
Hill last week and’ this fellow told him, told Jeff, he saw 
a wildcat on top of the hill. Ain’t that getting it pretty 
straight? And Jeff says this fellow knows a wildcat too, 
when he sees one, because he’s shot ’em by the dozen. I 
asked Jeff specially about it.” 

“ Well,” said Pembroke, “I haven’t got any gun, but Pll 
go with you. Ill take my slingshot. I might see a chip- 


going 


a 


munk, and that’s as near as we'll prob’ly come to seeing 
a wildcat. I wouldn’t want to have to fight a wildcat 
with a slingshot though.” 


O it was arranged that they would start the next 
Wednesday, as early as Pembroke could get away 
from the store. 

“ Wildcat,” said Pembroke to himself after Wallie had 
gone. “Wildcat!” he ejaculated again, as he gave a 
bottle a vigorous shake. “Didn’t I hear my father say 
there hadn’t been any game bigger’n a rabbit on these 
hills in forty years? And now Wallie thinks the’s a wild- 
cat. There aint a wildcat in a million miles of here.” 

So Pembroke went on washing bottles and looking 
around the drug store cellar at the accumulated odds 
and ends of advertising devices used in the windows for 
display, and signs and dummy packages representing 
various goods, and as he worked he thought about the 
wildcat hunt. 

His thoughts must have been pleasant because he finished 
the work with a grin on his face, and it lasted as he went 
upstairs and gathered together some parcels to be de- 
livered around town. 

On his way up the street he met Bunt Tickner. “Come 
on along with me, Bunt,’ said Pembroke. “Got some- 
thing to tell you.” 

It must have been something secret because the story 
was told in a low tone and even when the two met Billy 
Rogers and let him into the secret, there was no hint of 
it could have escaped to the ears of anyone a yard away. 

Loud bursts of laughter punctuated the telling and they 
slapped one another and yelled with delight, and when 
the three parted back at the door of the drug store, it 
was with a “ Remember, Billy!”, “ Remember, Bunt, keep 
it dark!” “Say, Porky, some stunt! See you later!” 

When Wallie strayed over to the Wilson’s on Sunday 
afternoon to make his regular call on Pembroke and talk 
over the plan for Wednesday, Pembroke was not there. 
“Went away right after dinner with Bunt and Billy,” 
said his father. “ Better sit and down and wait. They'll 
be back.” 

But Wallie was a little hurt and he declined to stay. 
Pembroke had not failed in all summer to keep his Sunday 
afternoon date, though there was never any promise about 
it. Wallie went home to sulk by himself, determined at 
first not to take Pembroke hunting with him, and then 
deciding that at any rate he wouldn't let him shoot his 
rifle. The indignation however tapered down until, when 
Pembroke came sauntering over just about at dark, Wallie 
yelled in welcome, “ Hi, Porky, looky here! I got a pic- 
ture of a wildcat.” 

Pembroke took the picture with the air of an expert 
and burst into a loud guffaw as he looked it over. 

“What you laughin’ at?” demanded Wallie. 

“That ain’t a wildcat,” said Pembroke. ‘“ That’s a bob- 
cat. Some folks call ’em wildcats, but it ain’t got a long 
tail like a wildcat. If we find a wildcat on Bagby Hill, 
I'll bet you won’t find him anything like that 
picture. I don’t care if it does say ‘ Wildcat’ 
under it. It’s out of a magazine anyway, ain’t 
it? What does a magazine know about what’s 
up here on Bagby Hill?” 

Pembroke’s apparent acceptance of the Bag- 
by Hill wildcat mollified Wallie to such an 
extent that he forgave the attack on the pic- 
ture and they fell to talking of the chances of 
finding the animal on Wednesday, and telling 
what they would do to it if they did find it. 


EDNESDAY was a dull, misty kind of 

day with the clouds hanging low and 

the boys were worried all the forenoon over 

the possibility of rain keeping them at home. 

Bunt Tickner and Bill Rogers were standing in front 
of the post office when Wallie went there for the mail. 

“Where you goin’ ’safternoon?” asked Bunt with a 
grin. “Yes,” said Billy, “whatcha goin’ to do today? 
Goin’ out with the ol’ trusty rifle to get a little wildcat 
meat for the family?” 

This was just the sort of “kidding” Wallie would have 
met with replies in kind at another time, but somehow at 
this time it irritated him and he only said, “ Aw, what’s 
it to you anyway?” and went on, wishing Porky had kept 
it to himself that they were going hunting. “ What’s he 
want to let those boobs in on it for? Now I s’pose they'll 
want to come tagging along, and you can’t get any game 
when a whole mob goes hunting together—and only one 


gun.” 
This grouch wore off however and when he and Pem- 
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broke started out after dinner with none of the other boys 
“tagging along,” he was perfectly happy. 

It was a half hour’s walk to the edge of the woods on 
Bagby Hill and it was there that the. two boys sat down 
and discussed the best way to hunt a wildcat. 

Wallie was quite sure they ought not to follow the road 
but should steal through the underbrush on each side of 
it, but Pembroke declared stoutly that he had read in 
a book on wildcat shooting that the best way was to keep 
in the open as much as you could so you could see some 
distance ahead and so you could see what you were shoot- 
ing at. Pembroke’s plan was adopted and the two boys 
walked slowly up the old log road, watching closely for 
any sign of motion in the dull light of the misty after- 
noon. 

“What kind of a noise did you say you heard that ol’ 
wildcat make the other night?” asked Pembroke as they 
halted to get their breath after an exceptionally steep 
pitch. Wallie had described the noise a dozen times, but 
Pembroke seemed to like to hear about it. 

“It sounded a good deal like a bark, only it wasn’t a 
bark, and it sounded a good deal like a big cat meaowing, 
only it wasn’t a cat’s meaow,” said Wallie. “I can’t just 
describe it, but if I heard it again, I'd know it all right. 
What was that!” 

They both jumped as there was a sudden rustling in 
the leaves at the side of the road. Nothing was visible 
however and a scratching of claws on the bark indicated 
the presence of a gray squirrel going up thé farther side 
of a big tree. 

The boys stopped and watched for the squirrel to appear 
in the treetop, but all they could see was his tail blowing 
out from behind a branch. “ Shall I shoot at him?” asked 
Wallie. 

“No, you can’t see him. Let me give him one with my 
sling-shot,” and Pembroke sent a buckshot up into the 
tree without disturbing the squirrel. “If he’d stick his 
head out, I could bean him all right,’ said the boy. 

“Tl bet I could take his tail off with my rifle,” said 
Wallie, “but I'm afraid if we go to shooting here, we'll 
scare the wildcat.” 

“Let’s go on,” said Pembroke. “I thought I heard a | 
noise up the hill there.” They climbed the steep road, at 
one moment stealthy, at another crashing through some 
dead branches with as much noise as an elephant going 
through a cane-brake, but all the time “hunting” with 
both eyes. 


DEAD tree had fallen across the road at one point 
and in trying to get through it Pembroke steppeu 
on a branch that would not hold his weight, though it haa 
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The branch broke 
and let Porky down 
on his back with a 
tremendous crash 
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just held up Wallie, and it broke, letting the former down 
on lis back in the brush with a tremendous crash. Just 
as he struck they heard a cry that sounded like a com- 
bination of a dog’s bark and a cat’s meaow, and Wallie 
shrank back into the brush and put his rifle to his 
shoulder, looking forward, with his eyes starting out of 
his head. 

“That was it!” he exclaimed. “That was the same 
noise I heard the other night. That’s the wildcat. Let’s 
hurry! Tl bet he’s right there at the top of the hill 
where he can watch both ways. Hurry, Porky! Come 
on or he’ll get away.” 

Pembroke climbed out of the brush, exclaiming, as he 
rubbed his elbow, “ Jinks, that was some fall! Got your 
old gun all fixed?” 

“Yes sir, ve got my trusty 
rifle ready,” said Wallie. “ Just 
show me the game!” 

“Don’t you feel 
shaky?” 

“Nope, not a shake. I'd 
like to see that wildcat right 
now—say what’s that?” Wallie { 
dropped to one knee and 
looked ahead up the path. 

“T don’t see anything,” said 
Pembroke. “ Whats the mat- 
ter? You gettin’ dippy?” 

“Look, Porky, right there 
where that big rock sticks out 
over the path! That’s where 
we ate our lunch that day. It’s 
right where the path begins to 
go down the other side of the 
hill.” 

“I didn’t think we'd got so 
far up,’ said Pembroke, “ but 
guess you see a leaf or a stick.” 

“Don’t you see that head there, sticking out from be- 
hind that rock,’ Wallie whispered huskily in excitement. 
“See there! Gee! Wait till I get my rifle cocked! Ill 
give him one of these old twenty-two longs.” 

“Wait, don’t shoot till you're sure what you see!” ex- 
claimed Pembroke. “ Didn’t you see that sign in the post 
office, telling hunters to be sure what they shoot at before 
they shoot?” 

“TI know what this is. It’s got a head just like the 
wildcat in the pictures—same color’n everything. I see it 


N the late Autumn of 1872, old “ Buckskin Harry ” 
I and the writer were returning from a hunting trip 


kind 0’ anes’ 


I don’t see anything. I 





on the headwaters of the Caché la Poudre River near 
the boundary line between Colorado and Wyoming. 

Our outfit was a long-coupled buckboard drawn by a 
pair of well broken cayuses, as we had learned from 
experience that by this method of travel we could go into 
the roughest sort of country, and where it was inaccessible 
to the buckboard, we could use our cayuses under the 
saddle; it also enabled us to bring home the trophies of 
our hunt with less difficulty than by the use of pack- 
ponies. 

Our trail followed the serpentine course of the river 
and one afternoon we were urging our tired ponies to 
gain, before night overtook us, an ideal camping ground 
where there was a fine spring, plenty of dry wood and 
good forage. This desired haven was about five miles 
ahead of us by trail, at the far side of a great bend of 
the river which here made its way around a steep ridge 
or hogback, though directly across the ridge it was less 
than two miles distant. 

At this point, it was suggested that I should take the 
shot gun, walk across the ridge to our proposed camping 
ground and if possible secure a grouse or two for our 
evening meal. Slipping a couple of 4 shells into our 
Parker, I was about leaving the wagon, when old Buck- 
skin called me back, with the remark that I might see 
“something bigger than grouse,” and had better take 
my 45 Colt. I protested against this additional load but 
eld Buckshot at this point gave me some advice which 
I never forgot. 

“Young man, you’re in God’s country, but you’re a 
long way from the City of Brotherly Love, and you never 
want to go out of reach of your gun; you may not need 
it every day, but when you do, you'll need it bad.” So I 
laughingly accepted this unpolished advice, and buckled 
on my heavy belt, carrying Colt and hunting knife. 


HAD gone but a short distance from the trail when 
I came upon a large covey of grouse, flushed them, 
fired one barrel, killing two fine young birds. Fastening 
them to my belt and congratulating myself on the 
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sticking out there and I’m going to shoot or it’ll get 
away.” He put up his rifle and looked along the 
barrel. 

“You can’t hit it,” scoffed Pembroke. 
far away. Your gun won’t shoot that far. 
but a stick you see anyway.” 

“You don’t know my trusty rifle,” said Wallie. 
carry there all right. See that head now?” 


“You’re too 
It’s nothing 


baal oy || 


“What if 


“Gee, that’s right,” admitted Pembroke. 
you miss him and he ¢ores at us?” 

Pembroke dropped back a step and Wallie took aim and 
fired at the head he saw. 

“ Whoop! 
hill. 


The target dropped from sight. 
Got him,” yelled Wallie and started up the 


UST then there came a yell from 

just ‘behind and two other boys, 
Bunt Ticknor and Billy Rogers, burst 
from the bushes into the path with a 
loud cry of “ Yay! 
He’s got the old 
wildcat! Le’s go 
skin him and take 


The hunter whose prophecy had been vindicated and whose prowess was established in the eyes of the whole village 


his meat home to the squaws!” 

Wallie scrambled on up the steep path reloading his 
rifle. “Laugh, you fellows, if you want to. Maybe you 
think I didn’t see anything. What you sneaking along in 
the bushes behind us for anyway?” 

With noisy cries they reached the rock and Wallie went 
behind it, Billie and Porky and Bunt shouting, “ Yay! 
Wildcat! Wildcat! Wild rat, you mean. Look him over 
Wallie!” 

For an instant Wallie was speechless for there in the 
leaves before him, where the rifle shot had knocked him 
from the rock, lay the papier maché rat he had seen 


By “Old Pioneer” 


good supper in sight, I continued my way toward camp. 

The ridge was very much broken with alternating 
gulches and smaller ridges and as I came to the top of 
these I instinctively, as experienced hunters always do, 
took a look at the lay of the land ahead. I had almost 
finished my journey across the main ridge and could see 
Buckskin coming up the river with the team; it was 
getting dark and as I topped one of the last small ridges 
I hastily glanced across its shallow gulch and noted an 
old cedar tree growing beside a small ledge of rocks on 
the opposite ridge; it was directly in my path and as 
I looked again to choose my course, my eve caught a 
slight movement near the ledge: and a closer inspection 
revealed the form of a large mountain lion, crouched as 
if ready to spring, her great tail lashing the air in evident 
anger. I quickly surmised that I was facing a female 
lion with cubs close by, if so I was in for more trouble 
than I cared for. In early days, before repeating rifles 
came into the contest, the denizens of the Rocky Moun- 
tain country did not have the fear of man in their hearts 
as they have today, and, under provocation of wounds, 
in defense of their young, or when made desperate by 
hunger, they would attack man as quickly as any other 
foe. But the deadly repeating rifle has changed even the 
once savage grizzly into a coward who, unless forced into 
a position of self-defense, will run like a jack rabbit at the 
approach of man. 


€ teey great cat which now confronted me showed no 
disposition to retreat, but rather a readiness to attack 
in defense of her young. She was less than 50 paces from 
me. How I now longed for my trusty 44-28 Winchester, 
with its 17 cartridges in the magazine! I had but one 
load of bird shot, my six-shooter Colts and my knife. It 
was a moment for rapid thinking and quick action. 
Strange to say, one of the first thoughts that came into 
my mind was a vivid recollection of the great white scars 
I had once seen on the breast, arms and thighs of “ Chero- 
kee Bob,” who, after a desperate fight had killed a 
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dozens of times in the drug store window where it adver- 
tised a rat poison. 

But before he could speak his wrath, there was a sound 
of a heavy thud, as of an animal landing on the ground 
from a tree, and they all turned in the direction of the 
sound, and snarling at the foot of a low limbed beech, 
apparently hesitating whether to attack or run, crouched 
a dark rough-haired beast. Without an instant’s hesita- 
tion, as the other boys shrank back against the rock, 
Wallie put up his rifle and shot again, this time at a 
real wildcat. It was not such a:shot as potting floating 
bottles, bobbing on the current of the river. The target 
was motionless for the moment, but it would not be sur- 
prising to know that Wallie himself could not point his 
rifle steadily at any such a target, unexpectedly present- 
ing itself in the dull light of the woods. Perhaps the 
very unexpectedness of the situation gave Wallie no time 
to get excited. At all events his shot took effect. He 
must have, by good fortune or excellent aim, held his rifle 
steady and true, for he killed the beast with a bull’s- 
eye, or rather, a wildcat’s eye, shot. 

" All four of the boys hesitated, though Wallie was re- 
They waited to see that the wildcat was 
indeed dead. Then they ap- 
proached cautiously and Wallie, 
urged by the rest, held his rifle 
to the animal’s ear and shot 
once more to make sure. And 
there was such an outbreak of 
rejoicing as the woods had 
never known. 

Without waiting long, each 
boy took a foot and, thus they 
carried the wildcat, with many 
rests for discussion, while they 
detailed the joke they had 
played on Wallie, bringing the papier maché rat up on 
Sunday and hiding it where Pembroke was to lead him up 
in full view of its head projecting from-behind the rock. 

All Wallie’s wrath at the jokers was forgotten and all 
thought of kidding Wallig any longer about his wildcat 
was buried in the glamour that surrounded the hunter 
whose prophecy had been vindicated and whose prowess 
was thus established in the eves of the whole village, for 
not every day do four boys like Wallie and Billy and Bunt 
and Porky parade up Main street carrying a wildcat 
between them by its four feet, with only a twenty-two rifle 
and a sling-shot as armament for the crowd. 


loading again. 
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wounded Rocky Mountain lion with his hunting knife. 
never fully recovered from the contest, was lame for life 
and one arm almost useless, though his services were still 
valuable, as a scout and guide. 

While hesitating as to just how I might avoid trouble, 
I noticed a slight depression near me filled with a coarse 
granite gravel, which had been washed there by rain and 
melting snow, and an inspiration flashed through my 
mind, why not put a handful of that gravel on the top 
of the load of shot, at close range it would make a danger- 
ous, perhaps fatal wound. Acting on the impulse I 
stepped forward and stooping down gathered up a hand- 
ful. The movement seemed to arouse the lion’s anger, 
very much as picking up a stick or stone angers a savage 
dog. With a weird cry the great beast made a spring 
down the bank and across the ravine. Hastily pouring 
the gravel upon the load of shot, without a retaining wad,. 
I threw the gun to my shoulder and fired. 


HE lion sprang high into the air, whirled half way 

round, pawing frantically at the side of her head; 
the shot had torn out an eye and wounded her shoulder 
and side. In a moment, however, she again caught sight 
of me and charged up the bank with giant bounds. 
Dropping the empty gun, I hastily drew my big Colts 
and throwing it across my left forearm began firing as 
rapidly as possible. Two shots missed and two hit but 
failed to stop her; she was now less than 20 feet from 
te and in another leap would have been upon me, when 
my fifth shot struck her directly in the throat, tore its 
way into and shattered the spinal cord. She fell over 
on her side, gave a few convulsive struggles and was dead. 
I was a badly demoralized man, and must have looked 
the part, for when old Buckskin came up, attracted by 
the rapid firing, his first greeting was: 

“Man, you look as if you were just comin’ out of a 
fit, you’re white as a jack rabbit in January! What did 
you want to tackle that varmint for without a rifle?” 
I assured him that I had not sought the fight, and ex- 
plained just how it happened. 

“Well,” he said, “you’re lucky to git out with a whole hide.” 

(Continued on page 32) 
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A Troop Mascot ? 


ERE’S a scout from the south who, among other 

things, asks me, “ What do you think about 

patrol mascots for troops? Our patrol is the 

Raven patrol, and we have a tamed crow for 
a mascot. But the fellows of the Hawk ’*Patrol and the 
Owl patrol want us to make Blackie (I presume that’s 
the crow) the troop mascot. Should we do it?” 

“ Hum, that’s sort of a hard question to answer, for a 
starter, Scout. I would say that it all depends upon the 
generosity of you and the other members of the patrol. 
Take a vote on it and see if the rest of the Ravens are 
willing to share Blackie with the‘troop. I think ‘that it 
is fine to have a troop mascot. Dogs or pet crows, or 
owls or hawks, make capital mascots. A dog is an 
especially fine mascot for a troop and I think that every 
troop should number among its members a real regular 
fellow kind of a dog; a boy’s dog. Boys and dogs, or for 
that matter men and dogs, are meant to be chums and it 
is my private opinion publicly expressed that a man 
or boy is a lot better off and can get more inspiration 
out of companionship with a dog than the dog can get 
out of the same partnership. If a.boy can be as faithful 
to any trust as the average dog is, I'd say he is on-the 
road toward being the sort of a man we want every boy 
to grow to be. By all means have a dog for a troop 
mascot. Of course it would be fine for every patrol to 
have its own mascot—one after which the patrol is 
named; but that’s out of the question. ‘Think how the 
Buffalo patrol would be put to it to get a mascot, and 
take care of it! Then what the black bear patrols and 
the wolf patrols, and the—wow rattlesnake patrols. How 
would you like to have the job of taking care of that 
patrol mascot, and maybe nursing it back to health if it 
ever got sick! 


Respect your Scout Uniform 


A Yankee scout from down New England way 
writes me a very indignant letter concerning the 
matter of when to wear a scout uniform. He 
complains of a certain scout—we’ll call him Bill 
Jones because that is a long way from his regu- 
lar name. It seems Bill is a Second Class Scout 
and that he is so “ crazy” about his uniform that 
he wears it all the time, school, to play in and 
at all other times. The New England scout 
declares that Bill “does not need to wear it for 
every day because he has lots of clothes. He’s 
just showing off. But the worst of it is he 
doesn’t take care of it and it gets dirty and 
mussed up, so that when the troop meets Bill 
is the worst looking scout in the patrol. I say 


Bill should only wear his uniform at gatherings 
> 
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of the troop, and should keep it neat for such occasions.’ 

Seems to me that the New England scout is right and 
Bill is all wrong. If he had the proper respect for his 
uniform he wouldn't wear it to play baseball in. He 
would keep it smart and clean. If Bill will look at page 
79 of the Handbook he will discover that the proper time 
to wear his uniform is at “troop meetings, tests, hikes, 

{ULNA 
FTER the destination has been de- 
A cided on, the day and hour deter- 
mined; the number of fellows going 

on the hike and the equipment to be 
taken, all settled, then it is in order to 
make a raid on the pantry. 

Pantry bandits make the mistake of allowing them- 
selves too little time. Watching their chance, when the 
guardians of the kitchen leave their beats for a moment, 
they leap inside the pantry and snatch the first things 
in sight, regardless. The result is that when they bring 
their loot to light at the lunch hour on the hike, they have 
nothing but doughnuts and pie and cold ham. That’s a 
healthy sort of lunch, isn’t it? 

Calculate your raid on the pantry 


more carefully. 


Make sure that you have sufficient time to do the thing 
up to the queen’s taste. 


Then go in boldly, with a list 



































ONAL MM 
W” Dan Beard’s Scouting Section 


You fellows are so full of questions about scouting and woodcraft and kindred subjects, and 
you have been firing them at me so thick and fast by letters, and even telephone calls, that I have 
decided to start a regular question and answer department in Boys’ Life, the official magazine 
of the Boy Scouts of America, and publish each month, the answers to as many of these ques- 
tions as the editors will let me have space for. There are a lot of chaps, also, who write to me 
for “pointers” and “hints” on how to become scouts, or how to become better scouts. 
going to deal with them here too, by conducting a regular monthly Scouting Department. Per- 
haps through these pages I can solve a lot of the problems concerning yourself, your troop, or 
your patrol. If there is anything you want to know about scouting, hereafter address your 
letters to me at National Headquarters, and if there is any way in which I can help you, look 
for the answers to your troubles here in the Scouting Section of Boys’ Life. 


Ruel Cparaic 


National Scout Commissioner. 
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rallies, demonstrations and other public occasions when 
scouts appear officially as members of the organization, 
when engaged in official duties, in such capacity as mes- 
sengers, guides, orderlies, traffic aids, etc. -There are 
times when he should not wear his uniform. 

About Haversacks 


A scout from Wauchula, Florida, Edward Heim by 


Hints to Pantry Bandits 


By W. B. Ashley 
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name, writes: “I wish that you would please tell me 
through Boys’ Lire the correct way to wear the Boy 
Scout Haversack. It has two shoulder straps and five 
metal rings on the back and I don’t know how to fasten 
the straps.” 

Well, Scout Heim, I'll see if I can help you. 

In the first place, the scout haversack that you describe 
in your drawing is the old type. There is no regulation 
way of wearing this. The straps can be attached to the 
top and bottom hooks and worn over each shoulder, or 
they can be attached so that they will cross over the 
breast, or a third way; when carrying a light load it is 
possible to attach two straps to the middle ring and lower 
rings, thus bringing strap together behind the shoulder. 

The present day haversack is designed with but 
three rings, one at either lower corner and one at the 
center at the top and the straps are attached properly 
when the haversack leaves Headquarters’ Supply Depart- 
ment. The way to wear this new haversack is to have 
both straps hooked through the upper single ring with 
opposite ends attaching each to a ring in the lower cor- 
ner. In that way the straps meet between the shoulders 
and are carried over each shoulder to the lowest point 
of the haversack under the arm. 


Whose fault is it? 


A scout from a little town in Northern New Jersey 
writes this lament. “ How is it that the men of our town 
don’t do ihe fine things for our troop that the men of 
other towns do? There is a town across the river from 
us, not much larger than ours, where the business men 
have clubbed together and bought the scouts fifty acres 
of land on which to build a cabin. Of course there are 
three troops in that town and only one in our town. I 
don’t know but somehow scouting don’t seem to be as big 
in this town as it is in other places. Id like to 
get into a troop where things were moving. We 
haven’t got one first class scout in our troop. 
I think i 

There that’s enough of that fellow’s letter to 
let you know all you should know about him. 
He complains that there isn’t a first class scout 
in the troop and then wants to know why the 
town isn’t proud of them. Look here, Scout (I 
don’t want to print your name because I’m go- 
ing to talk sharp), you’ve admitted everything. 
First of all, what is the matter with you? 
When you get at that then you will know what 
is the matter with the troop and with scouting 
in your town. Why aren’t you a first class 
scout? Just analyze yourself and you have the 
answer to the whole thing. The cure? Simple 
enough. Get busy and be the first first class 
scout in town. That will start some competition 
and before the year is out there will be a half dozen first 
class scouts in your outfit. Meanwhile get your troop busy 
on things worth while about town and pretty soon the citi- 
zens will know that you are alive, and around, and doing 
things worth while. Earn that few acres of ground or 
whatever it is you are after and when you have earned it, 
you'll get it. 





I am 


believe me, 
NUN 

Hist, fellows! Co’mover here where 

your kid sister can’t hear us. Do you want 

to know how to do this thing right? Make 

it an inside job! Know what an inside job 

is? (When the merit badge pamphlet on 








prepared in advance, check it up as you snake one thing 
after another. For example, in order to have a lunch that 
would give you the best service for the rest of the day, if 
you grab a handful of prunes, you don’t need dates or 
raisins. If you secure a good piece of cheese, you can let 
the beans stay where they are and the peanuts, too. 

These are merely examples of how to rob the pantry 
wisely. What would you think of a burglar who had 
gotten into a house and who should thrust into his sack 
a book, a couple of silver spoons, a hat brush, a baby’s 
rocking-chair, and a few things like-that? What a chance 
he would waste! But your real burglar does not work 
on that plan. Your successful burglar knows what he 
is after and doesn’t take anything else, and he plans his 
excursion so as to have plenty of time to find what he 
wants after he breaks into your house, 
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ull’ Burglary comes out, you will get a lot of 
such stuff.) An inside job is done with the help of some- 
one who lives in the house and knows just where every- 
thing can be found in the dark. The inside worker has 
to be your friend, or everything will go wrong. Now 
here’s the tip, take it from an old-timer; you'll generally 
find a mother or an aunt in your house who will be keen 
to help you get away with these jobs in great shape. You 
put it up to her, and between you if you don’t “ pull” a 
winner in the matter of a hike lunch, every time, 

but I never knew this kind of an inside job to fail. 
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Second Class 
Stumbling Block 
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HERE are _ some 
slippery places 
ahead for you 
saucy second class 

aspirants, let me tell you 
that. I suppose you've 
been looking over that list 
of ten questions and plug- 
ging on them so that you 
are mighty near perfect 
and ready for the exams. 
But don’t be too cocksure 
of yourself, fellows. 
There are a lot 
of real stumbling blocks in that list of test questions— 
a lot of them there that you may never guess, or that, no 
matter how long you practice, you'll never be sure you 
are going to pass until you’ve passed it. Take old num- 
ber 7—that’s a real test because there are a lot of things 
that may enter into it that you can’t even guess at until 
you get down to business. 
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“Prove ability to build a fire in the open, using not 
more than two matches.” That’s test No. 7 for Second 
Class Scouts. It looks simple enough and under ordinary 
conditions almost any chap with a little woodcraft can 
do it but—suppose you have to do it in the rain—suppose 
your matches are wet—suppose—suppose—oh a dozen dif- 
ferent things—then where are you at? 


There have been reams and reams of paper used up 
by woodcrafters about the how and the why and the 
where of fire building. You can read so much on it that 
your head will begin to buzz but you can search a lot 
and you won't find very much about how to keep your 
matches DRY—sure they all say use a safety water-tight 
match box and some of them tell you the kind they think 
you should use but here’s one of the best I ever saw. 
It is suggested by our Camp Director, L. L. MeDorald, 
and I want to recommend it to all you chaps who are 
getting ready to take No. 7 of the second class test, pro- 
viding your scoutmaster is willing to let you use it. It 
will keep your matches dry and make them sure fire. And 
besides you have a bully emergency candle holder for 
camp use. 


Get a stub of a candle (Christmas tree variety) and 
an old shaving stick holder—one of the handy grip kind— 
dad knows what they are. Melt a lot of the wax of the 
candle into the holder and when it is nearly full put your 
candle into it. The candle will only fill up about half 
of the holder and you will find an edge of wax all around 
the rim to the holder. This should be just wide enough 
to accommodate the head of a match and you can stick 
a circle of matches all around the candle. Put them in 
head first as in the diagram and the wax will keep them 
water proof. It will also paraffin the sticks 


Bird Study 
HERE is a very interesting letter from a scout in Greens- 
burg, Louisiana, Howard F. Davis by name. Listen to 
what he has to say about bird study: 
Dear Dan Beard: 

I am a “Star Scout” and have among thirteen merit badges, 
one on Bird Study. The birds come to my home each year and 
build their pretty nests in the trees and boxes I have made for 
them. I give them protection, and they eat the insects that would 
destroy our gardens and ie vegetation. 

It would surprise you how rapidly they increase about your 
home under the right kind of protection and under kind treatment. 
Al the present time I have nesting on my place eighteen species 
of birds, and this is within an enclosure of about two hundred 
eet square. I will name them: Mocking Bird, Blue Jay, English 
Sparrow, Brown Thrasher, Great Crested Fly Catcher, Purple 
Martin, Bluebird, Baltimore and Orchard Orioles, Bob White, 
Kingbird, Black-billed Cuckoo, Chimney Swift, Mourning Dove 
Red-head and Downey Woodpeckers, House Wren, and Meadow 
Lark. Some of the above are represented by several nests. 

Just think of it, to be awakened early in the morning by the 
sweet singing of so many birds. This is what makes life worth 


the living. HOWARD F. DAVIS. 
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The Scout Good Turn 
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Without premeditation — gladly done, 

The Scout Good Turn is but a kindly deed, 
In spirit of unselfishness begun, 

With readiness of mind to see the need. 
This is the Scout Good Turn. 


We find it hard to serve with willing mind: 

Man is a climber: power he has sought 
By grinding down his less aggressive kind, 

And thus throughout the centuries he has fought, 
Before the Scout Good Turn. 


Each one pursued his struggle with grim life 
Through savage age of club and tooth and nail, 
Through ancient times of chariot and knife, 
Through feudal age of battleaxe and mail. 
They had no Scout Good Turn. 


Midst law of “dog eat dog,” a bitter school, 
While competition ruled each busy day, 
And “‘each man for himself” has been the rule, 
Until we finally learned a better way — 
The friendly Scout Good Turn. 


Not only service to our fellow men 

With hope of compensation it may earn, 
But also service gladly rendered when 

It merely leads to friendship in return. 
This is the Scout Good Turn. 


G. S. Ripley. 








Do With Your 
Nature Study Collections 
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HE most surprised objects in the world are the 
things that scouts have collected during the sum- 
mer. They supposed themselves to be ordinary 
bits of stone, plain every-day lichen, care-free 

insects, worthless shells, freaks of the forest, permanent 
parts of a glistening boulder—and so on. But they have 
found themselves lifted into general notice by boys, who 
perceived that they were not the commonplace things 
they took themselves to be, but real wonders of nature. 

Some of these specimens, in fact most of them, are 
of permanent interest and value. The collecting of such 
things is good exercise in observation, and is educational. 
It is also one of the most natural things a boy does. It 
should be encouraged, and the best encouragement is in 
the after use made of the things collected. 

Where the camp facilities afford it, a small natural 
history museum can be built up out of these objects. 
Where that is not possible, they can be carried back to 
town, and, such as the individual scout is willing to part 
with, can be added to the town or school museum, or made 
the nucleus of such a museum. 

Arrangements can readily be made with the school 
authorities or with the library authorities, or if there is 
a local museum, with the museum authorities, for space 
to display well selected specimens properly labeled. Of 
course, the labels should always give the name of the 
troop and camp as well as that of the finder. Local con- 
ditions will determine how best to house and display the 
collection. It may even be that troop headquarters will 
prove to be the best place. Displayed temporarily on 
tables, at the first public troop meeting after the camp- 
ing season is over, should prove quite an attraction. It 
should be quite easy to obtain a considerable write-up in 
the local papers about the camp museum exhibits. 

One or more days could well be devoted to a sys- 
tematized and carefully supervised specimen hunt engaged 
in by every scout, the entire territory to be covered being 
mapped out and assigned first to patrols and then to 
individuals, with a round-up afterward to make sure that 
all finds are at least tentatively labelled while the facts 
are fresh in mind, and a committee appointed to be re- 
sponsible for the camp collection. It may be found that 
specimen hunts on successive days are worth while. 

When this sort of thing is new to the troops, a per- 
centage of loss and breakage must be expected. Paste- 
board boxes and other containers, and boards to which 
specimens can be fastened and cases in which the whole 
collection can be carried, should be provided before the 
close of camp. If possible, secure the co-operation of a 
naturalist who will help the boys in their search and will 
help them to identify what they find and know its value, 
and will assist in the labelling or giving such advice as 
will enable the boys to label and care for their specimens. 

This ‘idea of small natural history muse- 
ums or exhibits composed of collections 





so that they will be sure fire when you strike 
them. 

That’s the bulliest sort of a scout match 
box I’ve seen in a long time and it’s an 
emergency fire kit that every scout should 
carry all the time—in the woods, on hikes 
and at all times when he is likely to face 
emergencies and need a fire or candle light 
in a hurry. 








gathered by scouts and by others as part of 
their pastime program, is being developed 
by Mr. B. T. B. Hyde of the American 
Natural History Museum, some of whose 
helpful suggestions are incorporated in this 
article and from whom we hope in due time 
to have a more specific description of such 
a museum and how to conduct it. 
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VER heard the word “ bunk”? It’s 
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upon the situation you were in. You might 





a modern development of the old- 

fashioned word “bunko” and 

bunko comes from—but I didn’t 
start out to talk about words. I started 
out to talk about a tow-headed chap of twelve who used 
the word. He said, “This knot tying scouts have to 
do is all bunk.” That’s what he said. Then he went 
on to ask what’s the good of it. Why does a fellow 
have to know how to tie certain knots before he 
can become a tenderfoot? How's it going to help him? 
Of course, he could see where if a fellow were goin’ to 
sea in a sailing vessel he might have to know how to tie 
certain knots, but why should a scout tie knots. And then 
what fun is there in it, anyhow? 

Well, that last question depends on his point of view. 
For my part I used to have more fun with a fine flexible 
piece of hemp rope than most anything else I could get 
hold of. There were many things I could do with a piece 
of rope; anything in fact, from making a lariat or lasso 
rope, to scaling walls or climbing trees with it. I could 
have a heap of fun with a piece of rope and I reckon 
most of you fellows could have just as much fun as I 
could. Shucks, this little light-haired chap I was talking 
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The Tender Tenderfoot 
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go off a hundred-foot cliff, or you might 
lose all your luggage, or you might—well, 
you can understand, can’t you? 
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to could have as much fun as any one else with a piece 
of rope. The trouble with him was he’d never had a real 
rope in his hands in his life. I proved it to him by buy- 
ing a regular piece of honest-to-goodness hemp rope and 
gave it to him. But I gave him some advice along with it. 

What’s the good of knot tying? Why, my boy, it is 
one of the most important tricks a regular out-of-doors 
fellow knows. Many a time the life of a man has de- 
pended upon the knot that -is tied in a rope. Now just 
suppose your life depended upon the tying of a certain 
kind of a knot. Then suppose you found you didn’t know 
how to tie that? Suppose you wanted to tie two pieces 
of rope together with a square knot or reef knot. When 
you got to trying it you wouldn’t know whether the ends 
should be ¢rossed or uncrossed. Maybe by chance you'd 
get it right, but there is an equal chance you’d get a 
granny knot out of it and when weight was put on it the 
granny would begin to slip. Then zing! It would part. 
What would be the result? Well, that would depend 


Knot tying is something every boy and 
man should know. There are three qualities to a good 
knot: its ability to hold fast when it is tied, which need 
not be questioned if the knot is tied right; the readiness 
with which it can be untied, and this, too, depends upon 
whether it has been tied right, and last, the speed with 
which it can be tied. 

It is not difficult to learn a big variety of knots, and 
once a boy gets interested he will find it real fun and 
want to go on and on with it until he has mastered all 
of them and has as good a working knowledge of what 
to do with the end of a rope as any seaman of the old 
days of square riggers. You tenderfooted fellows who are 
aiming to go higher in scouting and ultimately reach 
First Class ranks or become Patrol Leader or an Eagle 
Scout, would do well to learn all the knots on the scout 
knot board and a lot more. Don’t stop at the seven or 
eight or ten that you learn in passing the tenderfoot test, 
that is only the beginning of knot tying. You can go on 
and on and learn how to make dozens of complicated knots. 












— 
ILLY HIGGS and Ralph 
Cooper were uneasy; they 
didn’t like the way their 


barometer was acting. They 
didn’t entertain the least idea, though, 
that its dropping was the first indica- 
tion of the coming of the fiercest hur- 
ricane in the history of the Florida 
Keys. 

They had been sponging a week in 
Wall’s Key Lake and up to the pre- 
vious day the weather had _ been 
the kind that spongers speak of as 
“ made-to-order.” Sunday, two days 
before, had been a beautiful day. The 
sky had been cloudless and the sun 
rays had been tempered by light, cool- 
ing breezes sweeping from the east. 
At nine o’clock Billy and Ralph had 
run over to Wall’s Key in the Two 
Friends to attend services conducted 
by Uncle Kippy, a short, age-shriv- 
eled seafarer, who had peered into the 
teeth of so many gales and had 
searched the bottom for sponge for so 
many years his eyelids were narrowed 
into slits, which gave the impression 
that he was amused and about to smile. 

Uncle Kippy was a pious, kind- 
hearted man, loved by all who knew 
him. Vile- mouthed, horny - handed, 
rough-and-ready seadogs, who feared 
neither God nor man, bridled their 
tongues when in his presence. And 
during the half century he had plied for a living through 
the keys, explaining simply, earnestly though often un- 
grammatically, the truths of the Bible twice every Sun- 
day from the sternsheet of his little sloop, many a man 
had been persuaded to lead a better life. 

At sunrise Monday Billy and Ralph, after bidding 
good-bye to Uncle Kippy and his ten-year-old grandson 
Paul, who were going to Cayjoes, a few miles above Wall's 
Key, returned to the north side of the lake to resume 
their sponging. At ten o’clock the wind, increasing per- 
ceptibly, veered to the northeast, and a short time after- 
ward the water became so muddy the boys had to give 
up sponging. 

They were keenly disappointed, because it was the last 
trip of their vacation and they had hoped to return to 
Key West with a big load of sponge the following Friday, 
two days before school opening. While lunching at noon 
they noticed that their barometer had fallen twenty one- 
hundredths, and two hours later it went down another 
ten one-hundredths. Before they went to their bunks it 
had fallen altogether forty one-hundredths. Fearing that 
a heavy northeaster would break during the night, they 
had anchored in the lee of the mangroves. 

The next morning the wind was racing over the lake at 
a rate of forty miles an hour. And the barometer was 
still going down. 





: was early September, the second of the three hurri- 
cane months in the tropics. The boys were not awake 
many minutes before they satisfied themselves that they 
were going to have something more than a northeaster. 
They made a johnnycake, brewed coffee and fried a few 
slivers of bacon. After a hurried breakfast, they pulled 
up anchor and started for Wall’s Key to learn the opin- 
ions of the spongers there about the weather. They and 
all the other men who sailed through the keys were 
friends of the bovs and admirers of Billy. 

The Two Friends, with the wind on her port quarter, 
pitched and tossed, but she was a stiff little craft and 
could buck a much rougher sea than was than spanking 
against her nose and side. 

Billy and Ralph found the men taking their sponge 
from the crawls and getting their sloops in shape to try 
to make Five-Mile Creek, which splits Sugar Loaf in 
twain. With its system of lagoons, running at right 
angles to the main body of water, and hemmed in by 
high, thickly leafed mangroves, the creek had proved a 
haven in stormy weather for hundreds of seamen. 

As regards the mangrove, which grows in salt water, 
it is said to be the toughest and, at the same time, the 
most resilient tree in the world. It is practically im- 
possible to break mangroves or to uproot them. It seems 
as though Nature, sensible of the storms that rage through 
the Keys, provided them for the protection of her sons. 

“Cap’n Dick, how does it look to you?” 

“Looks like we are in for a rip-snorter, Billy. 
glass’s dropped three-fifths in the last hour.” 


The 





“ Hold tight, Paul!” She’s going to hit it, 
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directly toward the entrance to the 
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sound, the wind was a decided assist- 
ance, instead of an impediment. He 
tacked twice before he reached the 
entrance, taking care to go through 
it well up to windward to avoid run- 
ning ashore on a point of bank that 
made out into the channel on the west- 
erly side. Captain Dick assuring the 
boys he could make his way up the 
sound unaided, they threw the towline 
off and started back for another sloop. 
Two sloops were fighting the wind 
and sea a furlong south of Wall’s 
Key, but the third had not yet suc- 
ceeding in getting out. The boys took 
the hawser of the nearest one and 
. Started back with her, but the sea was 
so much rougher they had to keep 
their bilge pump going the entire 
time, despite the fact that they kept 
the motorboat’s nose farther up in the 
wind than they had on the first trip. 





ILLY and Ralph fought till three 

o’clock in the afternoon before 
they neared the entrance to the sound 
with the fourth sloop. On the third 
and fourth trips they not only had to 
keep their bilge pump going, but also 
operated alternately a hand pump, 
made out of a three-inch gutter, with 








HERE were four sponging sloops in the lee of Wall’s 

Key, which provides a safe shelter in the case of an 
ordinary storm, but to try to ride out a hurricane there 
would be virtual suicide. The Sailfish, Captain Dick’s 
sloop, with her jib bound tight and her mainsail double 
reefed, was the first to go out in the open, headed for 
Sugar Loaf Sound, into which the creek empties. But 
the Sailfish had barely poked her nose beyond the south- 
erly end of Walls Key, when she began to cut capers very 
much like those of the huge, lightning-like fish after which 
she was named. The first scud sent her starboard scup- 
pers a foot under water, and the next, aided by a sea 
which swept under her port side, righted her and almost 
lifted her out of the water, shooting her over the crests 
of the billows. 

“ Let her down!” yelled Captain Dick to his mate, push- 
ing the tiller hard to port and causing her to swing her 
nose about, with the canvas popping like a thousand in- 
flated paperbags bursting in quick succession on the 
heads of as many persons. 

“ Boys,” Captain Dick declared a moment later, “ she’s 
piping too hard to tote more’n a square yard of sail,” say- 
ing which he and his mate started to tie up their mainsail. 

The Two Friends, with her clutch neutral, was chugging 
wheezingly a dozen yards from the Sailfish. 

“Hey, Cap’n Dick, how about towing you over?’ 

“It'll be the greates’ favor you could do me, Billy.” 

“That's all right, Cap’in. Get your anchor off your 
hawser and give it to us, and then tie our skiff behind 
your dingey.” Billy turned to the other spongers. “ We'll 
come back for you fellers. If you can make any head- 
way, it’ll help some, because the wind’s increasing every 
minute.” 

“ Boys, I'll meet you up in the Tunnel, 
Dick’s parting words to his fellow spongers. 


” 


were Captain 


HE task was far harder than Billy and Ralph had 

anticipated. The entrance to Sugar Loaf Sound, two 
miles or so away, is directly southeast from Wall’s Key, 
and, with the gale blowing from the northeast, the Two 
Friends and the Sailfish shipped sea after sea over their 
port gunwales. And the only shelter in the entire dis- 
tance was Ma Joe’s Key, a quarter of a mile or so from 
the entrance to the sound. 

Captain Dick, with his hands cupped about his mouth, 
yelled to Billy: 

“Nose her up in it; nose her up in it!” 

So the boys were obliged to tack as though they were 
in a sailboat. But the going was ever so much easier, 
even though Billy, to save time and distance, didn’t head 
the Two Friends full into the teeth of the gale. He kept 
her about east-northeast, and had been running that way 
but a short time when he was able to shut off his bilge 
pump, which he had opened up when she started to ship 
water. 

Billy kept the Two Friends going in that direction more 
than a mile, and when he swung her about, pointed almost 


warned Uncle Kippy 


a clapper in one end and a rod, to 
which was fastened a leather cup, in 
the other. They had towed the third sloop up the sound 
to where the mangroves narrowed, and of course intended 
to go up with the last one to the Tunnel, a lagoon that 
looked perfectly round, four or five times as large as the 
tube under the East or North River in New York, and 
so thickly thatched it was dark there on the sunniest day. 
But the boys didn’t adhere to their intention. 

When they were within a hundred feet of the entrance, 
their attention was attracted by the shouting of the two 
men on the sloop. 

“Look at Uncle Kippy!” one of them exclaimed, and 
the boys turned to look about. 

Uncle Kippy had been sailing behind Ma Joe’s Key 
and had just sped into view beyond its westerly end. 

There, in the cockpit of his sloop, gripping the tiller, 
his conch hat off, his long, patriarchal white hair stream- 
ing behind him, his shirt flapping about him, stood Uncle 
Kippy, peering dead ahead with his laughing eyes. He 
was running under a strip of jib not much larger than 
six or eight handkerchiefs. His grandson was crouched 
down in the cockpit, clutching its side. 

“Turn us loose, Billy!” one of the men cried out, as 
soon as the boys entered the sound with the sloop. 

“No, no,” Billy rejoined; “you'll be swept across it 
and torn to pieces on the other side. We'll take you up a 
bit and then go back for Uncle Kippy. We’ll get him in 
safely; dont let that worry you.” 

Just then, though the Two Friends and her tow were 
behind a fringe of mangroves, a scud struck them 
and came near capsizing them, particularly the former. 
Billy hugged the mangroves closer, but even then the 
gamey Two Friends had to struggle harder than she had 
been called upon to do at any other time during the day. 
It was easy enough to see and to feel that there had been 
a decided increase in the wind within a very short time. 
Ralph stuck his head into the cabin and looked at the 
barometer. 

“ Billy, the bottom’s dropping out of her. 
three-tenths since I looked at her last.” 





She’s fallen 


HEN the boys returned to the mouth of the sound 

to go out for Uncle Kippy, his sloop, the Goodwill, 
was pounding out her life on the point of bank within 
two hundred feet of the entrance. Uncle Kippy was 
familiar with every foot of that bank, but the Goodwill, 
racing before the wind and sea, had been as helpless as 
a twig in a mill race. She had scudded the last hundred 
yards with her tiller hard to starboard, but had been as 
heedless to its pressure as though she had been rudder- 
less. 

“Hold tight, Paul! She’s going to hit it!” 
Kippy had warned his grandson. 

The Goodwill had dug her stem into the edge of the 
bank, quivered like some living thing, and then, struck 
full in the stern by a mighty billow, turned sidewise to 
the wind and sea and had been carried a dozen feet over 
the bank. 


Uncle 
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The seas were so wrought up, so seething, they seemed 
to be composed entirely of foam. Sometimes, where the 
Goodwill was lying, the bank was almost dry, and an in- 
stant later big frothy billows beat down upon her and 
over her, sending fan-shaped showers of spray high into 
the air. 

The boys decided to approach the bank in the Two 
Friends as near as they could without running the chance 
of having her dashed to pieces, and then throw a rope to 
Uncle Kippy. Billy, with a coil of rope in his left hand 
and one end, heavily knotted to give it weight, in his 
right, stood at the bow, while Ralph steered. The in- 
stant the Two Friends got out beyond the entrance a scud 
and sea hit her she swung sidewise to the westerly 
side of the mouth, throwing Billy to his knees. Time 
after time Ralph headed her back, but each time she 
stayed in the open but a few seconds. During the last 
attempt a sea struck her, sweeping Billy overboard and 
throwing her back as though she was as light as a varsity 
racing shell. She brought up in a clump of mangroves on 
the westerly side of the entrance. 

“It’s no use, Ralph, we can’t do it that way; it’s blow- 
ing too hard,” Billy remarked, after he had pulled him- 
self back into the Two Friends. “I dont want to wet 
her up inside, so go and get my trunks, the jewfish line 
and the two storm hawsers. I’m going to take a line to 
them.” 

Ralph didn’t question Billy’s ability to do what he said, 
and neither did he entertain the remotest fear that Billy 
would be drowned. His only doubt was whether or not, 
after Billy had run the line, Uncle Kippy and Paul could 
live in such a sea, which, seemingly, was two or three 
times rougher than when the boys had towed in the last 
sloop. And the wind was blowing so hard it was almost 
impossible’to breathe while facing it. 

Uncle Kippy, as he watched the boys, turned now and 
then to say something, heartening to Paul. And as he 
spoke, he patted Paul on the shoulder and tried to smile, 
but there was a worried twitching in the corners of his 
mouth. 


ILLY and Ralph got the Two Friends out of the 

tangle of mangroves and took her to the other side of 
the entrance. And then they lashed her with four lines 
to the mangroves, tied together their storm hawsers, each 
forty yards long, and then, to be sure the line would be 
long enough, tied their regular hawser to it. Billy put 
one end of the hundred-yard jewfish line round his waist, 
tied the other end to the rope, and before plunging into 
the sea, gave Ralph these directions: 

“Don't hold it too tight and don’t pay it out too fast. 
Let it come little by little—you’ll be able to tell how 
much by the feel. And when we get the hawser across 
let me make my end fast first, and then put your end 
around the samson-post and pull it tight with all your 
might. You know, Ralph boy.” : 

“Leave it to me, Billy, and don’t you take any un- 
necessary chances, vou hear?” 

Billy, as he bent forward, ready for the plunge, was 
as handsome a specimen of American boyhood as one 
would wish to see. Though he was not quite seventeen, he 
stood five-feet-nine, and in all of his 158 pounds there 
wasn’t an ounce of surplus flesh. Summer and winter he 
had been a child of the outdoors virtually all his life, and 
now, nearing the end of his ten-week vacation, his coat of 
healthy reddish tan was more pronounced than usual. 

“ Ready, Ralph?” 

“Ready!” 

Billy shot out into the air and then downward into the 
water. He came up immediately and struck out for the 
Goodwill, using an overhand stroke, varied with the 
“crawl.” When he got out into the open, he was caught 
in a sea and rolled over, as though he was an empty barrel. 
But that was the only sea that got the better of him. 
After that, when he saw one sweeping down on him, he 
dived with the quickness of a penguin. Sometimes he 
stayed down so long that Ralph, though he was familiar 
with Billy’s feats as a diver, feared he would never come 
up. But up he came, and every time he showed his head 
above the surface he was nearer his goal. 

“God bless you, Billy!” Uncle Kippy exclaimed, when 
Billy grabbed the Goodwill’s bowsprit and climbed up on 
deck. Uncle Kippy kneeled down, with one leg on each 
side of the mast to steady himself, and helped Billy to 
pull the hawser across and tie it to the samson-post. Then 
silly shouted to Ralph to draw the rope tight and make 
it fast. 

“Come on, Uncle Kippy. Put your arms around my 
neck and I'll take you across.” 

“No, no, Billy! Paul first, Paul first! His mother, 
Billy, my daughter; you know her, Billy; what a frail, 
little, scared thing she is. She’s praying for us now, for 
Paul now. We must save him. Come on, Paul; you first.” 

Paul, with water up to his waist, was standing in the 
cockpit. 

“Gran’pa, I’m ’fraid. 
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It’s so—so—I’m ’fraid gran’pa.” 


ear face was a pale yellowish white; the corners 
of his mouth and his nostrils were quivering, and his 
eyes looked like a frightened fawn’s. He moved his hands 
closer to each other and clutched the top of the cockpit 
tighter. 

Uncle Kippy crept to the cockpit and took hold of Paul’s 
arm. 

“Come, like gran’pa’s good boy you always is. Billy’s 
strong, strong, an’ can take you cross jes’ ’s easy ’s he 
could take hisself. Come,“ like gran’pa’s good boy you 
always is.” 

Paul whimpered. “I’m ’fraid, gran’pa—oh, so *fraid! 
The water’s so—so—won’t I—” Paul gripped Uncle 
Kippy by the arm and sobbed: “Oh, you take me, 
gran’pa, an’ I'll go!” 

“Would to God I could, my boy; but Um too old, an’ 
worn, an’ weak. Billy’s got to take me, after you. Hurry 
my good boy; she’s nearly torn her keel out of her al- 
ready.” 

Paul’s eyes brightened. He had reasoned that if Billy 
carried Uncle Kippy across safely, he would be safe in 
making the attempt. His tone showed confidence when 
he spoke again. 

“You go first, gran’pa, and then I'll go.” 

Uncle Kippy. was arguing against such a proposal, when 
Billy remarked: 

“Come on, Uncle Kippy. It’s blowing harder and 
harder every minute, and it’s no tell- 
ing when itll break in all its fury. 
I'll take you over in a couple of min- 
utes, and he’ll be safe where he is 
till I get back.” 

Urged by Billy and satisfied that 
Paul was determined in the stand he 
had taken, Uncle Kippy consented to 
make the first trip. And, be- 
cause he kept his presence of 
mind when seas swept over him. 
Billy got him across with little 
trouble, and returned for Paul. 

“That’s right; hold your arms 
that way, Paul. But don’t get 
excited and don’t hug me too 
tight.” 

The wind was blowing then 
about seventy miles an hour, and 
the billows ran so closely to- 
gether they seemed to be in a 
mad race to overtake one an- 
other. Billy had not pulled along 
the rope a third of the distance 
before Paul, fearful of the seas 
that rolled over him, tightened 
his hold. 








“Oh, Im ’fraid, I’m ’fraid! 
Tell gran’pa to come— ” 
“Don’t do that, Paul. Let up 


a bit. 
any— ” 


We'll get across without 


UST then a wave swept over 

them, ard they had 
barely time to catch their 
breaths when another and 
still another rolled over 
them. To Billy the sweep- 
ing of the seas over him was 
of little consequence; it was 
not nearly so trying to him 
as when, pressed closely in a 
race, he used the “ crawl,” 
snuffiing water from his nos- 
trils as he swung his head 
from side to side. 

But with Paul it was dif- 
ferent. He not only didn’t 
time his snuffling rightly, 
but also was too scared to 
think clearly. And the more 
frightened he became the 
tighter he hugged Billy 
round the neck. 

Ralph, standing at the 
bow of Two Friends, and 
Uncle Kippy, standing in the 
cockpit, saw that Paul had 
lost his head, and shouted 
encouragingly to him. But 
they could hardly hear each 
other above the roar of 
wind and sea. Ralph got a 
glimpse of Billy and Paul 
when they bobbed up out of 
a billow, and what he saw 
made him shudder. Paul’s 
bulging eyes looked as if 
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Seas buffeted them about and swept over them 
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they were about to pop out of his head, and the grim set of 
his lips reminded Ralph of a death struggle. And a mo- 
ment later Ralph saw that Billy was shaking his head to 
try to relieve the pressure of Paul’s hold and was tugging 
at Paul’s arms with one hand. 

“Let go, Paul, or we'll both be drowned,” Billy mut- 
tered. “ Let go—you’re choking me to death!” 

But if Paul heard, either he didn’t understand or didn’t 
heed the warning. And Billy, fearful that Paul had him 
in a death grip, decided to fight for his own life. He 
released the rope with his other hard and gripped Paul’s. 
wrists in an attempt to break his hold. 


ILLY’s legs, in treading water, worked like racing 

piston rods in his efforts to keep himself and Paul 
above the surface while he tried to free himself from 
the hug that was slowly but surely cutting off his breath. 
Seas buffeted them, whirled them about and swept aver 
them, but Billy couldn’t break Paul’s vise-like grip. So 
Billy did what he didn’t want to do, but felt justified in 
doing to save his own life: he dived, believing that if he 
stayed under water long enough, Paul would release his 
hold to come up to breathe. 

Aboard the Two Friends, Ralph had to hold Uncle 
Kippy to stop him from jumping overboard to attempt to 
aid the boys struggling for their lives. Ralph, talking 
excitedly, tried to point out to Uncle Kippy that such 
an act would be suicidal, and added 
that if Uncle Kippy would promise 
to stay in the boat he (Ralph) 
would try to save them. 

“They gone, they gone!” Uncle 
Kippy wailed. “They ain’t come up 
yet—they’re gone, they're gone, an’ 
God have mercy on their souls!” 
niga Ralph rubbed his shirt sleeve 
fi 3 across his eyes. In his and Uncle 
Kippy’s distracted minds, the min- 

ute or so the bvys had been 
under water seemed five times. 
as long as that length of time. 
And while they gazed sorrow- 
fully at the point where the 
boys went down, they, six or 
eight feet under water, were 
having a life-and-death strug- 
gle. Billy had felt relieved, 
when he had been below the 
surface half a minute or so, to 
learn that Paul was alive. Paul 
tightened his grip even more 
and jerked at Billy’s neck to 
try to get him to shoot up- 
ward, but Billy instead, went 
down deeper and deeper. 


And suddenly Paul—it was 
his last conscious act in the 
fight for his life—released his 
hold and shot to the surface, 
with Billy close behind him. 
Billy got to the ‘surface in 
time to see Paul caught in a 
sea and rolled over and over, 
as though he had been so much 
driftwood. Billy almost raised 
himself out of the water as he 
darted toward the boy’s body. 
And, just as another sea broke 
over them, Billy grabbed Paul’s 
hair and raised his head above 

the surface. 

Ralph _ pulled off his 
trousers, tore off his shirt 

(he never wore shoes when 

at sea) and was about to 

plunge overboard, when 

Billy signaled “No” by 

shaking his head rapidly. 

“Go over, Ralph, go 
over!” Uncle Kippy urged, 
but Ralph was watching 

Billy, who, with Paul’s ap- 

parently lifeless body, was 

being carried toward the 
westerly side of the en- 
trance. And Ralph under- 
stood immediately the sig- 
nal he was watching for: 

Billy had waved to him to 

bring the boat across the 

entrance. 
Billy was holding on to a 
mangrove limb, when the 

Two Friends reached him. 


(Continued on page 32) 








NOR a moment I felt desperate, and I believe the 
others must have felt about the same way. All 
our work done for nothing! That's what this new 


blaze meant if we could not succeed in checking it. 
How the blaze had started was a mystery. Probably 
some flaming torch, some burning branch, had been 
whirled high in the terrific smoke eddies, and had 
sunk in the crown of this dry lodgepole a quarter 
of a mile to the rear of the fighting line. But the 
question now was not how the blaze had started, 
but how we could put it out. The timber of Roar- 
ing Fork was at stake. We were weary and heart- 
sick, but we did not hesitate for a moment. 

* Quick, shouted O’Brien. ‘“ What we've 
done once, we do again. We simply must put 
out that fire.” 

Dashing recklessly down 
blaze was the work of a 
tree was burning dangerously 
poles, whose needles were already beginning to 
crisp and curl under the influence of the heat. 
Moreover, the fire had gained headway in the under- 
brush, crackling and jumping spitefully in a circle 
of big flames. Some of us climbed trees to chop off 
the threatened branches, while the rest battled 
frenziedly with the circle of flame below. 

But tired as we were with the ceaseless work of 
weak. Try as 


boys,” 
can 


the black 
very few 
close to 


slope to the 
minutes. The 
other lodge- 


the day, our efforts were pitifully 

we would, the fire gained on us, leaping higher with 
the exultation of victory, burning our hands and 
faces at each faint attempt we made to smother 
it. Then it seemed that the timber of Roaring 
Fork—our Forest Sea—was doomed. The fire ate 





its circle wider and still wider, and we grew faint 
at heart. Then into the center of the blaze, battling 
like a fiend, sprang a ranger with smoke-blackened 
face. He threw himself on the blaze, beating at 
the little tongues of fire, extinguishing the sheets 
of flame, and working absolutely heedless of burns 
and suffocating fumes. Under his example we took 
new courage, springing at the flames fearlessly in 
the confidence that we would win in spite of them. 
And so we did. Not until after half an hour of 
continuous battle did we check the fire, but the 
important point is that we conquered it. 

The forest fire was over. Roaring Fork was safe. 





OW for the first time we looked at the ranger 
N whose example had inspired us to further ef- 
forts. It was Starbuck, our man of the lookout! 

“ Starbuck!” exclaimed the head ranger. “* Where 
have you been?” 

“Here's the story, Mr. O'Brien,” said Starbuck 
with a weary droop of his eyelids. “I started off 
the lookout at six o'clock yesterday evening for Spruce Park, 
just as you telephoned me to do.” 

“TI telephoned you?” cried O’Brien in 
never called up your lookout at all yesterday.” 

“IT suppose, then,” replied the ranger, “ that the telephone 
message was just faked by one of the men that are respon- 
sible for this forest fire. At any rate, I thought it was you, 
and started for Spruce Park just as the telephone message 
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told me to do. In the thick forest near the road, two men 
sprang out at me, bound me and gagged me, and threw me 
across the back of one of their horses. They brought me to 


a cabin on the upper waters of Coyote Creek, and left me 
there tied securely. It took me all night and until noon today 
to saw the rope that bound my wrist, by rubbing it against 
the sharp edge of a board table in the cabin. 

“When I was free, I looked out of the loophole window 
in one side of the heavy log cabin. A crown fire was rushing 
up the valley toward the shack in which I was prisoner. 
Evidently the men who started the fire intended to burn me 
alive so that there would be no evidence against them. The 
window was too small for me to climb through, and the thick 
wooden door was fastened tightly on the outside. So I de 
termined to fight fire with fire. 

“T piled all the trash I could find against the foot of the 
door and set fire to it. As soon as the door was charred 
completely through, I ran toward it, using the log table as 
a battering ram, and burst my way through the flaming 
walls to the forest beyond. Just as I crashed out of the 
cabin, I saw coming toward me a big, whiskered man in a 
red shirt.” 

“The Bonnahah Man,” Tom breathed. 

“ Plainly this was the fellow who had set fire to the Coyote 
Creek forest, and who was even now running away from the 
flames. When the big man noticed me, he rushed at me with 
a roar, sending his fist straight for my face. I ducked, and 
put all my weight behind a single blow aimed for his chin. 
He went down like a dead pine. His head cracked against 
a rock, and he lay still, just as he fell. Even in this short 
the trees overhead, 


fight, the forest fire had rushed through 
and had spread in a sheet of flame across the tops of the 
pines. I ran for the river, and plunged into the deepest 


pool I could find. It was after dark before the fire had gone 
far enough for me to get out. I climbed up above the timber- 
line, skirted the blaze, and met you rangers here just in time 
to help with this last fire.” 

“ And the man in the red shirt?” Tom asked. 


“Dead. There wasn’t a chance for him in that awful fire. 
I had no time to save him. So he’s back. there somewhere 
in the valley of Coyote Creek, killed by the very fire he 


started.” 

“Yes.” nodded O’Brien. “But what makes me raging mad 
is the fact that the man behind, the one who is responsible 
for this terrible loss of timber, will never be brought to 
justice.” 

“Mr. O’Brien,” I cried eagerly. “I think he will. I’ve 
got three pictures of the leader and the big Swede setting 
fires in Chipmunk Hollow.” 

Then we had to tell our story of the morning's exciting 
events, and of the attempted destruction of the forests in 
Roaring Fork which we had so narrowly averted. The rang- 
ers listened wonderingly. putting in an occasional ques- 
tion, and complimenting us on the way we had handled the 
situation. 
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Two men sprang at me, bound and gayged me, 


CHAPTER IX 
Up Storm KInNc. 


HE next week glided along smoothly for us. It seemed 

that the terrible forest fire had burned out all the excite- 
ment we were going to get that vacation. But we were glad 
—glad. There was nothing so luxurious and satisfying as 
to doze and drowse after our big day. The morning foilow- 
ing the big fire, the rangers had taken us to the trail in the 
automobile. We had stumbled up to Sky Island with half- 
closed eyes, piled a few blankets over us in our tent, and 
drifted right to sleep. 


When I roused, it was late afternoon. Ted Skiff alone was 


sitting up, wearing such a doleful look that I asked him 
what the trouble was. 

“IT was just thinking,” he mourned. “how we will have 
to tote all our grub back from the cache. And it was no 
use hiding it there after all, for the Bonnahah Man never 
got a chance to come back to Sky Island.” 


“Well, let's get busy packing it back,” was my advice. We 
brought it all from the hiding place among the spruce to the 
tent before the others even roused from their sleep. After 
our long fast, all we could think about was something to eat. 
Not since breakfast the day before had we eaten a regular 
meal, and here it was late afternoon. Ted Stanton built a 
big fire, and slashed enough onions, potatoes, and ham into 
two sizzling frying pans to last us for three ordinary meals. 
But this was not an ordinary meal by any means, and we 
cleared the pans in short order, howling for more. 

That night around the campfire, we talked over the adven- 
tures of the last three days. listened and laughed and argued. 
We even allowed Ted to sing three verses of the frog song 
before we smothered him. Thus did Bonnahah Camp come 
back to its peaceful and regular life. 

The next few days just flew past. 
rise and sunset seemed only a few hours. 
of contests for the cubes—climbing, nature 
ing, observing, story telling, longest throw of a two pound 
rock, straightest throw at a can fifty feet away, and even 
a contest in singing, which Ted won, but not with his frog 
song. 

And the weather—we enjoyed every minute of it, whether 
it rained or shined. When we were in the clouds, when we 
were above them, when the sky was that intense blue of high 
altitudes, when the wind shrieked past our tent, when the 
summits were calm and sunny, when it hailed or snowed or 
rained, when the thunder rolled all around us in deafening 
peals that made Bonnahah’s name mean something—each of 
these was interesting and wonderful to us. 

So the week passed. The most exciting event, to my notion, 
at least, was my catching the whopper after a day of patient 
fishing. I hiked to the creek early in the morning, fished all 
day with fair luck, and to make a fitting climax for the 
day’s catch, pulled out the monster trout on my last cast, 
after a quarter of an hour of game fighting on his part. No 
wonder the gang voted me an honor cube for him. I should 
have felt hurt if they hadn't. 

The last night of our stay on Sky Island. we made a big 
fire, got out some big bags of marshmallows and hard 
candy, and invited Ranger Starbuck down to camp from the 
lookout. He came willingly, and the seven of us gathered 


The time between sun- 
We had all kinds 
study, scout- 
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in the red circle of light, high up on the top of 
the world. 
_ “What's the occasion of this big ceremony?” 
Starbuck asked, as he toasted marshmallows on two 
green sticks over the fire. 

“We're going to leave Sky Island tomorrow,” 
Tom told him. “ We will pack our duffle down to 


the road on our three jacks, leave it there, and 
take one day's provisions with us up the Storm 
King trail. We can camp at timberline and make 
the peak the next day. That will be a fine end 
for our vacation.” 

“And after vacation?” 

“Then,” said Tom dreamily, “I suppose it's 


good-by to the mountains for us, and back to Spruce 
Park for another year of school.” 


“I'm mighty sorry to see you go,” the ranger 
replied. “I will be lonesome without you boys 
within visiting distance. But it will be only a 


week or two until this lookout closes for the year. 
And perhaps I shall see you back here again next 


year. You boys have done a lot for us rangers, 
and it’s just possible—this is only a hint, you 


understand—that you may get the reward for what 
the government calls ‘informations leading to the 
arrest and conviction’ of those men that started 
the fires. Kenneth, those photographs you took of 
the firebugs when you were under the fallen pine 
came out fine. O'brien has had them developed, 
and the men’s features are especially clear in the 
one where Bowman is putting a match to the 
branches, and the five-gallon kerosene can is in 
plain sight. 

* O'Brien telephoned me this afternoon that they 
had captured both Bowman and Larsen in Mountain 
City, and that the two would be held for the trial, 
which is to take place next month. I don't think 
there is a bit of doubt that they will be convicted 
and will get the punishment they deserve. But it's 
lucky for us that we have you boys for witnesses 
if we need you, and that Kenneth’s pictures came 
out good, and that you fellows were so quick in 
putting out the fires in Roaring Fork, So you see, 
we've had luck all around.” 


Ww coaxed Starbuck to tell us some of his ex- 
periences in the forest service. He thrilled 
us for over an hour with stories of adventure in 
the big woods, of wild animals and woodcraft, of 
exciting battles with forest fires. Not until late in 
the evening when the big bonfire had died to red 
embers, did Starbuck leave us with a final call of 
**So long, Bonnahah boys!” As we rolled into our 
blankets for the last time, it seemed as if the clear 
air never smelled so pure, the spruce bed never felt so soft, 
and the murmur of Forest Sea never floated up so peacefully 
to Sky Island. 

The next morning, breakfast was soon finished, then the 
tent came down with a flop, and the jacks, brought up from 
the timberline meadow, were quickly packed, and off we 
started, with the tiny hoofs of the burros clip-clopping on the 
granite slabs. At the spot where the trail dips into Forest 
Sea, we stopped for a last look at our island, only the donkeys 
trotting on ahead happy to be working after their long idle- 
ness in the meadow. 

Far up on the summit of the north peak, we could see the 
little white lookout station where Starbuck was keeping his 
lonely watch. Further off rose the south cone, clear and 
calm in the early morning light. Pipits were shrilling their 
weak little songs in a hundred rock crannies, while in the 
small grass meadows conies were busily harvesting their win- 
ter’s supply of hay. Out of the timbered slopes that sur- 
rounded Sky Island on all sides, the two peaks rose grandly, 
gloriously, into the heavens. Only -Bonnahah Plateau was 
hidden; but we could imagine how it looked between the two 
summits, with the black pool bubbling and the few scrubby 
clumps of spruce. We stood silent, with hats in hand. 








“Goodby, Bonnahah,” whispered Ray. “Goodby, Sky 
Island.” 
So we left our island, plunging down the trail after the 


burros. After hiking along the road for a mile with thick 
forests on either side, we came to the trail that led in spirals 
and switchbacks to the top of the peak. 

The climb to timberline was strenuous, but intensely inter- 
esting. Part of the way led through burnt forests, where the 
chipmunks loved to play among the huckleberries and kinni- 
kinics. For the little chippies, the fallen trunks made per- 
fect elevated roadways, and they rush along on top of. their 
log boulevards as if ten mountain lions were chasing them. 
Then the trail paralleled a tumbling brook, fuil of cataracts 
and cascades. The falls were splendid, but they meant work 
for us, since at each waterfall the trail grew steeper and 
steeper. Along this brook, the dry pine forest gave place to 
heavier, more luxuriant growths of Englemann spruce, and 
then to the storm-battered, wind-twisted trunks of the tim- 
berline. Four miles from Roaring Fork, we threw down our 
packs in a meadow just below timberline and prepared supper. 

We gathered close to a roaring fire after supper and sang 
songs until late in the evening. Lucky for us, the night was 
clear and calm, so that we managed to sleep pretty fairly, 
in spite of a frosty nip in the air. Next morning we started 
early. crossing a big, boggy meadow of beautiful wild flowers, 
a perfect garden in the sky. Then followed a steep climb 
over big rocks that were cut almost as symmetrically as 
jewels. Right at the top of this rock ridge, Fred called out, 
“Look!” in an excited whisper. 

Poised lightly on a giant boulder stood a Rocky Moun- 
tain sheep, his whole body gracefully alert, and his head, with 
its immense, curving horns, proudly silhouetted against the 
sky. For a long minute the noble king of the crags stood as 
immovable as a statue; then, just after Ray had clicked the 
shutter of his camera, he bounded lightly down the ridge 
and out of sight. 

“What a beauty!” cried Ted Skiff. “Oh, I wish we had 
seen a whole band of them instead of just that one big old 

(Concluded on page 42) 
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the pasture hillside below Birdsacre Cottage, 

I nearly stepped on a young porcupine. It 

was arbutus or mayflower time, the days when 

one should look for baby porcupines. This ani- 
mal, called also the porcupig or hedgehog, furnished the 
Micmac Indians, fifty or seventy-five years ago, with a 
sufficient supply of spines or quills with which to em- 
broider all the boxes and baskets they made. Each article 
was finely executed in wood, and covered with the em- 
broidered bark. The natural tones of the quills are black 
and white. The white quills were tinted soft colors known 
only to the Indian dyers, and thus the Indian craftsmen 
secured a full palette of colors with which to work. A 
popular pattern was the zigzag 
or wave diaper, a design as old 
as the hieroglyphics of the 
ancient Egyptians. 

The baby porcupig was 
about a foot long. He 
waddled away from me as 
rapidly as his short, 
strong legs would 
carry him, and hid 
his head under a 
granite boulder. I 
touched him with a 
stick I held in my 
hand, and he quickly 
raised his wide, 
pointed tail as if it 
were fastened _ to 
his body by a hinge, 
and struck at the 
club. If my stick 
had been the nose 
of a dog, it would 
have been filled with 
quills anywhere from 
an inch to a fourth 
of an inch in length. 
The quills of the 
mature animal are 
about three times as 
long. I tried to tempt the 
poreupig to climb the stick 
I held in my hand, but he was 
too wise to be thus fooled. When 
the animal is slightly younger, he will mount a stick held 
in front of him, and one can carry him about clinging to 
the cane. Or, by protecting the hands with stout gloves, 
one can lift him from beneath as one would a kitten, and 
pose him, being careful always not to let the hands come 
within range of that terribly barbed tail which springs up so 
easily and forcefully at the slightest appearance of danger. 
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S I was wearing a thick, flexible hat but no gloves, I 
placed the hat carefully over the back of the hedge- 
hog. It was a perfect fit, I could just make the opposite 
edges of the rim meet under his fat little body. All I 
feared were his barbs, as the small porcupigs I had handled 
before had shown no tendency to bite or scratch. He looked 
so ridiculously fierce for so harmless a creature that then 
and there I determined to borrow him, if possible, get 
acquainted, and take his photograph. 

When I put my hat about the youngster to lift him, his 
quills stuck into the hat. I think I picked out hundreds of 
spines. There is, also, a protective row of quills across the 
upper back of the hedgehog—at the base of the neck— 
and a tuft of quills partially encircles the eye. The quills 
of the porcupig, while he is in repose, are lowered, and 
point toward the back of his body, but at a sound, or the 
approach of danger, he hides his head under a rock, log, 
or bush, turns his strong, heavy tail toward the moving 
object, and erects all the spear points on his body. Then 
he not only springs his tail to strike his foe, but he jumps 
to the right or left, and swings his head around. As the 
guills of the hedgehog are rather loosely inserted, they 
come out easily. If one is so unfortunate as to place his 
hand within range of these barbs, they pierce the flesh, and 
remain imbedded when the hand is withdrawn. Altogether 
the porcupine walks so slowly, and moves through the 
woods so noisily, he is quite immune from danger since 
all his vulnerable points are protected by spines. The 
porcupig has, also, four, long, black, ivory nails on his 
front paws, and five on his hind paws. All his feet grasp 
the branches of a tree as if they were hands, and he 
moves about in the tree somewhat as a monkey does 
although he is less agile. 


CARRIED the bantling without difficulty and, upon 
reaching home, placed him in a rectangular bushel 
crate, covered him with narrow boards, and put a weight 
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on the top of the board so that he could not get out. 

Then a problem presented itself. What could I give 
the small creature to eat? In winter when the ground 
was covered with snow, I have seen a mound of hem- 
lock twigs under a hemlock tree, while a napping porcu- 
pig in the top of the tree betrayed only too plainly the 
identity of the woodchopper. Undoubtedly the “ beastie ” 
had camped there during the cold weather and fed on the 
wood, bark, and twigs of the hemlock tree. I have like- 
wise noticed the snow covered with gray birch bark where 
the same depredator had been living on the inner bark 
of the gray birch. Again I have come upon him in a 
poplar tree, feasting on the bark, and sleeping amid the 
singing leaves of the aspen. 





ONDERING the matter, I came to 
the conclusion that I must give him 
some stems to gnaw, and decided -also 
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baby. When he startled me from my slumbers with this 
ery of distress, which like the notes of most wild crea- 
tures seemed to have a ventriloquial quality, I felt very 
sorry for the lonesome, baby porcupig. 


FTER a time, I discovered that he sang. Sitting in 

the next chamber, I heard sounds like a person talk- 
ing baby-talk to some child or animal. Listening care- 
fully, I learned that it was the baby porcupine crooning 
The strain resembled the tones of a child saying in a 
high sweet voice, “Come here to me, you dear thing.” 
One evening, about two weeks after I took the little fellow, 
and the day before I photographed him, while sitting 
in the adjoining chamber, I heard the porcupine give 
a concert. In the distance, his notes sounded like the 
syllables “do.” Nearer to, each sound seemed to consist 
of several notes ran together. One song ran something 
like “ Do—do,do,do,do,do” in scale. Another began on 
high “do” and con- 
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sisted of eight or 
ten notes, the last 
syllable dropping to 
middle “do.” A 
third song consisted 
of four or five notes 
on low “do.” If I 
sang, he answered. 
Sometimes I 
hummed on _ low 
“do” and he ut- 
tered similar tones. 
Again he responded 
on middle “do” or 
high “do.” Once or 
twice I lilted a few 
notes in quick waltz 
time, and it seemed 
to me that he 
imitated the time. 
He sang for an hour 
or more. The next 
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appetite with 
an apple. 
The porcu- 
pig baby 
was easily 
satisfied. He 
gnawed off a 
little bark, 
and ate a 
slice of 
apple when 
I put it be- 
tween his 
sharp, chisel- 
shaped teeth. 
I then of- 
fered him a 
little milk in 
a medicine 
dropper. 
~ his tke 
seemed _ to 
enjoy thor- 
oughly, 
clasping 
both paws 
around the 
dropper, or 
my finger 
while he 
closed his eyes and sucked the milk from the dropper 
contentedly. I had tv lift him always in my hat, and hold 
him back downward on my knee. Later I substituted 
water for milk, but I gave it to him from the dropper 
just the same. 

During the day the porcupine slept much, and ate 
little. As it grew dark, he began to gnaw wood, and eat 
apples. After a few days in the house, he would con- 
sume six apples during a single night, and gnaw some 
bark from the stems of gray birch, poplar, and larch 
saplings. Later I discovered that he was very fond of the 
young leaves of beech, gray birch, poplar and larch trees. 

At night, I covered the crate with a warm coat, and 
left it in my chamber. Often he awoke me gnawing wood. 
Sometimes he made such a noise that I feared any moment 
his crate might collapse. Sometimes he cried like a 

















The porcupig moves about in a tree some- 


day he was cross, 
nipped my thumb so 
sharply with his 
teeth that he drew blood, and scratched with his claws. I 
was much surprised, as I had never had such an experience 
with a porcupig before. 


what as a monkey does 


HILE photographing the little fellow, we kept him 

climbing some time in the sun. He became tired, 
and naturally, he was sleepy in the daytime. After 
mounting a tree, he ate the tender leaves a few moments, 
and then he wanted to take a nap. Because we tried to 
keep him awake, and because we returned him to the 
crate, he cried pitifully, becoming very sulky. During 
the succeeding week, he sang but a few notes on two occa- 
sions, and seemed less friendly than heretofore. 

After the young porcupine had visited me for about 
three weeks, I carried him back to the pasture hillside 
whence he came. Immediately he waddled to a fir tree 
and began to climb, nor was he satisfied until he had 
reached the top. I placed a half-dozen apples in a hollow 
near the foot of the tree, and left him. Three hours later 
I visited the spot but he had disappeared. The following 
day I saw where he had eaten part of an apple. Evidently 
he had found an abundance of food more to his liking 
than apples. Fortunately the weather was dry, and 
favorable for a little porcupig that was just getting used 
to the woods again. 

It was with a decided feeling of regret that I let the 
little creature have his freedom for in the short space 
of time that I had been caring for him and photographing 
him I had become decidedly fond of him. Indeed it was 
a hard pull to give him his liberty and only the fact that 
I knew he deserved it and that it would have been quite 
wrong of me to keep him in captivity made it possible 
for me to give him back to the wood from which I had 
taken him. But that feeling did not detract in any way 
from the loneliness I felt for several nights thereafter 
when I thought of the roly-poly, curious little fellow 
whom I had had for an all too brief visit from the out- 
of-doors. 

Yet his visit, brief though it was, left with me many in- 
teresting memories. I had become more intimately 
acquainted with this deliberate little stroller of the forest 
and I felt that I knew him much better than I ever had 
before. 

I was delighted to have discovered that the harmless 
and apparently stupid animal that I meet so frequently in 
the woods and see so often in the tree-tops along the 
highways, could sing sweetly. 
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October’s Pick of th Pictures 


First Prize Awarded to Frank Webster for “Magpie Nest and Shelter—and Mag’s Family” 


Contest Rules on page 48 
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HE backwoods boys of a century ago 

and the country boys of a half cen- 

tury ago were wont to seek the secret 

store houses of the squirrels, and 
there fill their pockets, their satchels, or 
their gunny bags with the nuts stored by 
these little rodents; but nowadays we must 
travel far afield to find nut trees, and be- 
cause flying machines and gun stocks needed 
black walnut wood in their construction, and 
because we scouts, while working for the 
government, marked and reported almost 
every walnut tree in the United States for 
that purpose, we will now encounter some 
difficulty in finding black walnuts; therefore, 
when we are successful we must remember 
to plant a number of the nuts. 

Do this by driving a stick in the ground 
about a foot deep, thus making a hole in 
which to drop the plumpest and best black 
walnuts we can find, with their green 
aromatic perfumed hulls upon them; after 
which we must trample down the earth, or 
with a stone hammer it over the nuts, so 
that rats or squirrels will not find them. 
Thus we can pay mother nature for the nuts 
we gather, and next year little walnut trees 
will grow where we planted the nuts. 

The flying machines are still demanding 
black walnut, so are the terrible guns, and 
that makes it the manifest duty of every 
scout to plant black walnuts on every oppor- 
tunity, for be it known that we are using up 
the forests five times faster than we are 
growing them, and unless the scouts save 
the forests we will have none, because the 
men never will agree upon a plan of conser- 
vation; men too frequently see only the dol- 
lars in a proposition, but our scouts see far 
ahead of the dollar marks and work for the 
future as well as for the trees of today. 

Besides the timber cut for lumber, fires 
destroy a great number of trees. These con- 
flagrations are largely due to careless 
campers, smokers and other thoughtless and 
reckless people, who are directly responsible 
for the burning of ten million acres of land 
yearly and a loss of twenty million dollars 
per annum. 


“A fool there was and his pipe he lit 
(Even as you and I) 
On a forest trail where the leaves were fit 
To become ablaze from the smallest bit 
Of spark—and the fool he furnished it. 
The day was windy and dry. 


« But the fool smokes on in the forest still, 
Leaves camp fires burning, too! 
While the patient public pays the bill 
And the nation’s wealth is destroyed for nil; 
If the law doesn’t get him, Old Satan will 
When his foolish days are through!” 


E also should plant the hickory nuts, 

which our Yankee boys perversely call 
walnuts, but in planting the ‘hickory nuts it 
is not necessary to plant them like the wal- 
nuts with their hulls upon them, for the very 
good reason that when they are ripe the hull 
comes off. After a good frost one may see 
the white hickory nuts all over the leafless 
trees peeping out of the open hulls. 

We are going nutting this fall, and we 
are going to find the nut trees, and we are 
also going to plant our share of nuts to pay 
for the ones we take; but to go nutting this 
autumn we should be prepared for an over- 
night week-end hike, because the nuts are 
now far afield, and if we scouts expect to lay 
in our supply for the winter of sweet little 
beech nuts, round kerneled hazel nuts, clean 
white hickory nuts from the shag bark trees, 
black walnuts from the towering walnut 
trees, chestnuts where the blight has not 
killed them, pinders, guberpeas, delicious 
chinquapins and pecans in the south, we 
must pack our knapsack for long hikes. 

There was a time when people would have 
thought that we were the nuts if they saw 
us staying out all night on such a quest; 
but we know now that we are the only sane 
folks in the world, and that the people who 
never leave the cities, who spend their lives 
in swivel chairs, with green shades over their 
eyes, and the girls and women who hobble 
around on hard pavements with comical high 
heeled shoes and noses powdered a purplish 
white, are really the funniest nuts the world 
has ever produced. It is really too bad that 
they are not good to eat! But, pshaw! we 
have no use for them anyway. What we 
love are the wild nuts that grow on trees 
and bushes, and not the tame ones that 
flourish in the glare of electric lights in the 
steam-heated apartments of tall buildings. 

The nights now are cool and the days are 
bracing; it is just the time of year when we 
all feel fine and just right for walks, and 
for long excursions into the woods. The 
leaves of the hickory trees are turning 
lemon yellow, the poison ivy on the walls 
is garnet red, the red maples glow with the 
red badge of courage, while other maples are 
of a luminous yellow, so luminous in fact that 
ae appear to be illuminated by an inner 
ght. 
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The snakes are 
hunting their dens to 
“ball-up” for the 
winter; the big green 
bull-frogs are hunting 
the spring holes in 
which to bury them- 
selves for cold sea- 
son; the turtles are 
seeking overhanging 
roots and stones in 
the pool under which 
to find a soft bed of 
mud, where they may 
slumber out of reach 
of Jack Frost; wood- 
ehucks, chipmunks 
and jumping mice are 
preparing for their 
long winter’ sleep, 
even the bears are 
nosing around hunt- 
ing a place under a 
fallen tree where they 
may spend the winter 
in seclusion. But the 
scouts now feel the 
pep of youth and the 
stimulus of the brisk 
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fall atmosphere which 
makes their blood 
sparkle in their veins, 
as they roam _ the 
fields and prepare for 
the winter by laying 
in a supply of wild 
nuts while they 
dream of the cozy 
times when they will 
gather around the 
gas-logs, registers, ra- 
diators or electric 
heaters, which now 
must act as_ substi- 
tutes for the glorious 
old-fashioned wood 
fires, The scouts this 
winter will feast 
on nuts and talk of 
the fun they had in 
gathering them and 
wonder how many of 
the planted nuts will 
be sprouting next year. 


OR an overnight 
hike it would be 
foolish to carry a 
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Another Boy Scout Recipe 

The following is taken from “Scouting,” the monthly bulletin issued by the Saskatchewan Boy Scout 
Council: **Mix together equal parts of bravery, good health, and well balanced sympathy, stiffen with energy, and 
soften with cream of human kindness. Use a firsteclass training school as a mixer. Add the sweetness of a 
smile, a little cheer, and a generous amount of tact, loyalty, and unselfishness with plenty of patience. Pour 
into the mould of a Boy Scout outfit, time with enthusiasm, finish with ambition and garnish with badges. The 
sauce of experience is always an improvement to the recipe, which, if followed closely, should be very successful 
and exceedingly popular —J. A. D.” 


ANIA HUA 
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By Dan Beard 
Illustrated by the Author 


heavy and cumbersome tent, but a good piece 
of waterproof cloth, such as was formerly 
known by campers as a “tarp” (tarpaulin), 
not only will act as a cover for one’s blank- 
ets, but also a knapsack or cover with which 
to make 


A PACK 


Figs. A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, J, K. Fig. J 
is a piece of canvas stitched along the edges, 
so as to make a yoke to go over the head 
like that shown in Fig. K, cut your pattern 
from a piece of paper, and fit it on yourself, 
then make the yoke according to the pattern. 
In the corners of the piece that comes across 
your chest make two eyelets and buttonhole 
stitch them so that a string may be run 
through them; make the bands that come 
over the shoulder and across the chest, each 
about three and a half inches wide. Such a 
pack, Figs. H and K, will never hurt your 
shoulders and wear the skin off your body; 
it is the kind of pack used by the ‘Sour- 
doughs; then there is the pack recommended 
by Belmore Browne, one of my councilors on 
the National Court of Honor, and a man 
who has had long experience in carrying a 
pack in all sorts of weather aid all sorts of 
places, even up to the top of Mt. McKinley 
and back, and across the Arctic tundra, 
through the Rocky Mountains, over the mus- 
keg and everywhere from beyond the Arctic 
circle to “ old’? New York. 


HE yoke may be fastened to your pack 

by ordinary straps, such as we formerly 
used to carry our books to school, such as 
are still used as shawl straps. The lower 
part of J may if you wish, be made to 
extend below the lower strap on H:; but the 
main point to bear in mind is to have the 
straps wide. When you pull the thongs up 
through the eyelet holes you can tie them 
in an ordinary slip knot and this arrange- 
ment will “ beat’ any knapsack for comfort 
that you ever had on your back. 

But the “tarp” will also answer as a 
roof for 


A WICKY-UP 


Fig. 1. The tarp is placed over the sticks 
of the wicky-up (Fig. 2), leaving the lower 
ends of the roof sticks uncovered; it is then 
folded round (Fig. 3) the frame (Fig. 4) so 
that the two corner ends come in front, and 
thus makes a shelter under which one can 
pass the night very comfortably, provided of 
course that one has first made a bed of 
browse or dry leaves on which to rest one’s 
weary limbs. The browse should be pushed 
up against the lower ends of the roof sticks 
(Fig. 2) to cover up the open space. A log 
of wood rolled up against the open space is 
even better, and the bedding may then be 
pushed up against tha log of wood. 

If your tarp is big enough you can fold it 
into.the form of a tent (Figs. 5, 6, 7, 8 and 
9) and support it from the top, as shown 
by Fig. 9. Of course, in this instance, there 
must be thongs, cords, strings or loops at the 
corners H. E. B, with which to fasten the 
canvas to the tent pegs. The tarp is first 
folded over, as shown by Fig. 5, the corner 
A being folded down to the middle line B, 
and the cross line H D, then the next corner 
D is folded down in the same manner (Fig. 
6). Then F and C are folded up over A and 
D, as in Fig. 7; then lifting G up you have 
the tent shown in Figs. 8 and 9 Try it 
with a piece of paper first, make a small 
paper tent, and you will see how it is done. 

A tarp for this purpose should have eyelets 
in its corners and sides at A, B, C, G, E, 
F, H; through these eyelets cords may be 
strong for fastening to tent pegs and for 
lashing up bundles, ete. 

Today the outfitters can furnish one with 
a light cloth which is non-crackable, water- 
proof and of little weight. Such a cloth I 
have known to be used as a cover for a 
canoe, ‘the Arctic explorer, Andrew J. 
Stone, crossed a swift glacier stream of the 
Far North with a canoe made with a piece 
of cloth of this description, furnished by 
Colonel David Abercrombie, one of my coun- 
cilors on the National Court of Honor. 

Stone had his Indians make a frame-work 
for a canoe of the small willows he found 
growing by the riverside. He was so far 
north that there were no trees of any size. 
When the canoe frame was finished, with 
strings he lashed the waterproof cloth on 
the framework, and in this frail craft he 
and his Indians embarked after loading the 
canoe with the skins and heads of big game. 
With only sticks in their hands with which 
to push or paddle, they crossed the rushing 
torrent in safety, untied the tarp from its 
framework, did up their packs again and 
marched on through the mountains, thence 
to the outposts of civilization. 

It is only necessary to add to this outfit 
a frying pan, a camp axe and a good pocket- 
knife, a bit of candle, and one is ready to 
hike to the ends of the earth and back! but 
we are not going to the ends of the earth 
this fall—we are going nutting. 
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BOVE are some of the many pic- 

tures which we have received re- 
cently from scouts or scoutmasters in 
far away lands who are interested in 
the World Brotherhood of toys. 
France, Belgium, Denmark, India, 
Czechoslovakia, Armenia, the Philip- 
pines, Porto Rico—each of these coun- 
tries is represented in the above group, 
but these are not the only lands whence 
come letters and appeals for letters, 
and photographs of typical scout ac- 
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tivities. So we beg you, our members, 

to continue to send us letters to be forwarded, 
and once again we appexl to our scout mem- 
bers to interest their scoutmasters in writing 
to some of the many scoutmasters in other 
countries who are eager to get in touch with 
American leaders in scouting and to obtain 
information as to how the work is carried on 
in this country. A zood turn worthy of a 
scoutmaster, surely, to write a helpful letter 
to a colleague! In this connection, scouts 
may be interested to see the following list 
of the countries in which scout organizations 
exist. The star designates a country in which 
the World Brotherhood has members. 

*Albania, *Alaska, *Argentina, *Australia, 
*Belgium, Bohemia, *Bolivia, Borneo, *Brazil, 
*British East Africa, British Guinea, Burma, 
*Canada, *Canal Zone, Cape of Good Hope, 
*Ceylon, Chile, *China, *Colombia, *Costa 
Rica, Cuba, *Czechoslovakia, *Denmark, 
*Egypt, Gibraltar, *Ireland, Ecuador, *Eng- 
land, *France, *Gold Coast, Greece, *Hawaii, 
*Holland, Honduras, *India, *Italy, *Japan, 
Liberia, Malay Peninsula, *Malta, Manchuria, 
Mesopotamia, Mexico, *Mysore (India), Natal, 
Newfoundland, *New Zealand, *Nicaragua, 
*Norway, Orange Free State, *Palestine, 
Persia, *Peru, Paraguay, *Fhilippines, *Po- 
land, *Porto Rico, *Portugal, Queensland, Rho- 
desia, Rumania, Russia, St. Helena, *Scotland, 
Serbia, Siam, *Siberia, Sikh, Singapore, *South 
Australia, *Spain, Sumatra, *Sweden, *Swit- 
zerland, Syria, Tasmania, Transvaal, Turkey, 
*United States (every state), Venezuela, Vir- 
gin Islands, Wales. 

Doubtless you would be interested could you 
examine the various scout publications from 
foreign countries which are received at Head- 
quarters. Probably some members receive a 
copy of one of these occasionally from a cor- 
respondent, such as The Headquarters Gazette 
from the English office; On Trek from Africa ; 
The Scout Sign from India, or one of those 
other publications in which scouts and scout- 
ing and the motto Be Prepared take unfamil- 
iar forms. In France, Belgium and Switzer- 
land the scouts are called Eclaireurs and the 
motto is translated Tonjours Pret; the Span- 
ish form of the name is Erploradores and the 
motto becomes Estad Preparados; in Italy 
scouts are Esploratori and the motto is Sii 
Preparato which is also the title of the offi- 
cial monthly publication of the organization ; 
in the Scandinavian countries the motto is 
Vaer Beredt, while the name Scout remains, 
and scouting is called Scouten or Speideren; 
in the Spanish speaking South American coun- 
tries the terms Scaut and Escoteiro are used. 
Occasionally the English words Scouts and 
Scouting are adopted, as is the case in one 
of the Belgian and one of the Italian scout 
publications. 


E like occasionally to publish a compli- 
ment received by the World Brotherhood 
of Boys. This came to us recently: 

“ Quite a while ago I received a fine letter 
from a boy in Brazil to whom you sent my 
letter. He sent me some stamps and I an- 
swered his letter the day that I received it 
and I am sure that we will become fast 
friends. 

“TI cannot get over praising your depart- 
ment in Boys’ Lire and the wonderful work 
that you do and the great amount of pleasure 
that you bring to boys who enjoy foreign 
correspondence and I am sure that I have 
joarned much about the world that I other- 
wise would never have known if I had not 
written to my many foreign friends.” 


HEKE is a troop of 

scouts in New York 
City and every one of 
them 1s blind. 

Scouts who have 
keen eyes and are 
learning to make them 
keener, through scout 
training, will certainly 
appreciate the game 
spirit of the boy who 
goes in for sports 
with the greatest 
handicap a boy can well have. Yet anyone 
who sees this troop of blind scouts at their 
drill at the New York Lighthouse for the 
Blind, 111 East Fifty-ninth Street, will re- 
turn their salute with pride and be glad to 
know that he is a member of the national 
organization which counts “Troop 402 
(blind) ” among its number. 

The troop of 41 boys has been in existence 
for several years and during that time has 
successfully proved that the normal boy's 
world of sport is not necessarily cut off from 
the blind boy. 

The next time you get ready to dive off 
the spring-board, close your eyes for a second, 
and think what the blind scout is up against 
when he wants to dive. Yet Scoutmaster 
Anderson says that it is easier to teach a 
blind boy to swim and dive than a sighted 
boy. And as he has had experience with 
both, he knows. 

“*The blind scout’s got more concentration,” 
he explains. ‘“‘ When we've put his arms and 
legs through the strokes, he pegs away at it 
until he gets it, and it doesn’t take him long 
to get it, either. The reason is he keeps his 
mind on what he’s doing. He's a good sport 
and he isn't afraid of himself. Of course, 
he’s used to trusting himself to unknown 
things and taking the consequences and that 
may explain further why swimming is the 
best sport in the world for Troop 402.” 

Almost everything that a sighted scout 
learns can be taught to a blind scout. He 
learns knotting and signalling, he hikes and 
he plays games, he competes in athletic meets 
arranged for the troop members, and he does 
what nature study he can with the help of 
his fingers and his ears. He does what good 
turns he can, too, in running errands for 
blind men and women who are “ shut-ins.” 

When President Harding visited the New 
York Lighthouse for the Blind and accepted 
the honorary chairmanship of the campaign 
for $2,000,000 which the Committee for Light- 
houses for the Blind is now carrying on, it 
was a blind boy scout who made the presenta- 
tion to the President of a little plaster ele- 
phant. The gift was the work of Rocco di 
Muccio, another blind scout, now dead, who 
modeled it in the classes held at the Light- 
house for school children, during the summer. 

“T haven’t time to stay and talk to you 
today,” said the President, after he had ac- 
cepted the present, turning to the scores of 
blind men and women employees of the Light- 
house, “but I just want you to know that 
if there is anything that I can do to set 
aglow a flame in a soul that is denied the 
light, God helping me, I mean to do it. I 
should like to make all America realize what 
this great work means, and do its utmost to 
help those that cannot see. I would like 
to make you understand by my voice, how 
deeply I want to bring some light into your 
hearts, and I wish for you all the joy that 
you can find, in compensation for the loss of 
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the great light. I wish 
every success for the 
great campaign you 
have before you. If I 
can do one little thing 
to help bring light to 
the Lighthouses Ill be 
satisfied I have been 
well repaid for my 
visit.” 

“One little thing” 
which will bring light 
to the Lighthouses 
which have been established through the ef- 
forts of Miss Winifred Holt, founder of the 
New York Lighthouse for the Blind, is your 
contribution, no matter how small, to help 
swell the fund for the blind. The money 
raised in the campaign will go to extend the 
work of these Lighthouses, providing more 
relief, more education, more recreation and 
more employment for the blind here and 
in France and Italy. Here is an appeal 
from a scout to a scout. Help the Light- 
houses to keep their classes open to the 
blind boys who come there for classes and 
sport. Franklin D. Roosevelt, former as- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy, is chairman 
of the campaign and Lewis L. Clarke, presi- 
dent of the American Exchange National 
Bank, is treasurer. Contributions should be 
sent to Mr. Clarke, at the national head- 
quarters, 111 East Fifty-ninth Street, New 
York City 





N Nicaragua a troop of Moravian Boy 
Scouts was organized in January, 1919, 
under the leadership of Mr. Jos. A. Harrison. 
At the first meeting eight were present but 
the troop has had a steady growth and now 
can boast of an enrolled membership of 26. 
Two general and two exercise meetings are 
held each month. 


‘ 7 T was a great day for the Chinese Boy 

Scouts when over 1,720 participated in 
the rally at the Fifth Far Eastern Olympic 
Games which took place in Shanghai, from 
May 30 to June 4,” writes Theodore Chen, 
Scoutmaster. “ The whole group representing 
88 schools and 12 cities, with three troops 
of Girl Guides (the only Girl Guides in China) 
were led by a drum and fife band marching 
into the arena smartly to the beat of the 
drum at 2:30, June 2, 1921. 

“The Chinese Boy Scouts were first or- 
ganized ten years ago at the S. M. C. Public 
School for Chinese of Shanghai. Though be- 
gun with the assistance of a foreigner, the 
movement has been carried on entirely by the 
Chinese. There are at present over 7,500 
scouts in Kiangsu Province alone. The or- 
ganization follows the steps of the B. P. and 
American scouts, only with a few changes. 
Like their brothers in Western countries, 
Chinese Boy Scouts are pledged to do one good 
turn a day, but those who observed their 
work during the Far Eastern Olympic Games 
will maintain that they are at least one year 
ahead on their requirements.” 


VER a year ago some Americans made the 
acquaintance of little Russian boys 
wandering about the streets of Constantinople. 
They had not much to eat, their clothes were 
scanty. Worst of all they had nothing to do. 
Their families, when they had any, were as 
ill off as themselves. Their homes were long 
ago in ruins. Their property gone. There 





was no work for them in this foreign 
city. All were waiting, waiting, wonder- 
ing if ever again they might see their own 
country. Of course, the first thing that 
occurred to the Americans on seeing these 
boys was a Scout Troop. This matter 
was broached at the “* Mayak,” the com- 
munity house of the Russian refugees, 
carried on by the American Y. M. C. A. 
The odd thing about the Russian refugees 
is that you can always find among them 
some Man or woman specially trained 
to any work that needs to be done, and 
no sooner was the need of a scout leader 
suggested, than up popped Colonel Pantiuk- 
hoff, the chief of all the scouts in Russia. It 
was no time at all before he had the Russian 
boys organized, and they were the first boys 
at the boys’ summer camp carried on by 
the Y. M. C. A. outside Constantinople. It 
was not a very long outing because the ca mp's 
time had to be divided between the Russian 
boys, Armenians and Turks. However, it set 
the Russian boys up so that they were all 
ready when their test came that autumn. 
No easy nor short test it proved. : 

After Wrangle’s defeat, thousands on thou- 
sands of piteous people, fleeing from the 
Crimea, began pouring into Constantinople. 
All the welfare agencies in the city combined 
to heip these distracted people, and the 
scouts were on hand at once. They fetched 
bread and medicines to the ships where their 
fellow-countrymen were crowded in like cat- 
tle. They carried messages to and from the 
city. They were the first on the scene as 
stretcher bearers for the sick. They did a 
large part of the collecting of the funds for 
relief. This was no one week drive, but 
steady labor, during long days and nights, 
the scoutmasters themselves working all night 
long. 


There is no finer story in scout annals 
than this of boys, themselves refugees in an 
alien land, having only the varest necessities, 
so trained, so willing, that in a sudden, over- 
whelming situation, all could depend on their 
instant and trustworthy service. 


UOTING from “ Onward,’ a newssheet 
published by the Serbian Child Welfare 
Association of America in Belgrade, an inter- 
esting experiment of a Boy Scout Camp at 
Skoplje is presented. Mr. Bloxall, who is in 
charge of the Y. M. C. A. at Skopje, writes: 
“It takes a full hour and a quarter to 
climb the hill behind the station to Gornje 
Vodnje, but the air is fine and the view is 
perfect when you get there. So we decided 
to take up our summer residence on the hill 
side, away from the dust and smells of the 
city below. It meant hard work, but for what 
else do boy scouts exist except to work for 
the common good? The tents were taken up 
and pitched early in May and every week- 
end saw a happy group of scouts and their 
friends enjoying all the fun of life under 
canvas. In between the week-ends the boys 
from the Y. M. C. A. Home took it in turns 
to go up and ‘mind camp. By the end of 
June school was over and the summer bholi- 
days began. Some boys went away with their 
parents, but many did not. 
“So a ten-days’ camp was arranged. 
Twenty-five boys, happy and free! Up every 
morning at six, twenty minutes drill and 
down to the village springs to wash. 
“Breakfast consisted of tea and bread and 
was followed by a camp clean-up. Then there 
were arranged walks, games, etc., until din- 
ner-time. After dinner forced rest for two 
hours. Then a first aid class followed by an 
English lesson. Leap-frog, songs, kolas, etc., 
passed the time until supper was ready. 
After supper the magic lantern was fixed up, 
the sheet being on the side of a tent and 
the audience on the hill behind. At 9:30 we 
all assembled for prayers and—Laku noch! 
So the days flew. We broke up with many 
regrets looking forward to next year. The 
camp still goes on for the boys of the Y. M. 
C. A. Home, but the Boy Scouts must keep up 
their drills during the winter for the camp 
next year.” 
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Dropping down in the shade, he untied the 
string and a whoop of delight followed the 
discovery that it was filled with chocolates 
of a distinctly more interesting quality than 
they had expected. They had both eaten 
several pieces and were fishing around for 
special favorites, when Torrance was stung 
by a sudden recollection. 

“Why, where’s Pink?” he asked abruptly. 

Geoff shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Hanged if 
I know,” he returned. ‘“ Behind somewhere, 
I suppose.” 

** But he isn’t,” persisted Billy. ‘* At least, 
I don’t think so. He was ahead of me at the 
start and I haven’t passed him since.” 

‘Got sidetracked very likely,” suggested 
Rhodes. ‘ Who’s coming over the wall?” 

“Gunnison. I left him at tha stone cache. 
There’s Hank just behind him; he must have 
made some speed, all right.” 

The new arrivals pantcd up and flinging 
themselves on the grass fell upon the choco- 
lates with avidity. They were followed 
shortly by several others, none of whom had 
happened to see Elwell. 

“I don’t see why you fuss about him,” 
Rhodes said presently, with some curtness, 
to Torrance. ‘“ He can take care of himself, 
all right. I reckon he’s got me a bit sore,” 
he added half apologetically. ‘‘ But he’s cer- 
tainly been doggone disagreeable the last 
week or more.” 


ORRANCE dropped the subject, and the 
wi growing thirst of the whole party soon 
started them moving. On the way back a 
few more scouts fell in with them, and reach- 
ing camp they found six or eight more who 
had returned as soon as they realized that 
they had no chance of finding the treasure. 

But Pink was not among them, and after 
they had emerged from the brief dip granted 
by the scoutmaster in spite of the lateness 
of the hour, Torrance’s growing anxiety com- 
municated itself to Rhodes, and together they 
sought Mr. Patterson. 

The latter, though entirely cool and un- 
flustered, evidently felt that the matter 
needed investigation. Summoning George 
Hatfield, he at once ordered a general roll- 
call, and when Elwell was found to be the 
only missing scout, he promptly got busy. 

“It isn’t as if he was one of the smaller 
kids who could have gotten lost,” he said at 
a hurried, informal meeting of the patrol 
leaders. ‘‘ Something must have happened 
to him and it’s up to us to find out what 
without delay.” He hesitated an instant, 
glancing at his watch. “It’s nearly seven 
o'clock, and there’s no use starting off on 
empty stomachs, especially as supper's all 
ready. You leaders get your patrols together 
and tell them that they have exactly ten min- 
utes in which to eat. Then have everybody 
assemble in front of Headquarters ready for 
a systematic search over the course followed 
this afternoon. sring your tent lanterns and 
any flashlights you may have.” 

“ What—what do you think has happened 
to him, sir?” asked Torrance. 

“No telling at all,” returned the scout- 
master crisply. ‘‘He may have slipped on 
the rocks and hurt himself; might even have 
broken a leg for all we know. Hustle, now, 
fellows! Ten minutes to eat, and then 
assemble here with lights.” 

The patrol leaders hurried off and in a 
moment or two scouts streamed toward the 
mess fly from every part of camp. A buzz 
of shrill, excited chatter rose from them, was 
stilled more or less during a hurried gobbling 
of food, but broke out again when they 
assembled in the open, Demanding silence, 
the scoutmaster briefly explained his purpose, 
outlined the manner in which the search 
would be conducted, and started them off. 

The scouts were instructed to search in 
groups of four, and each group was given a 
certain definite territory to go over. Owing 
to the distance covered in the treasure hunt, 
these stretches were considerable in extent, 
and it was quite dark before the party made 
up of Rhodes, Torrance, Tub Pegram and Mc- 
Kenna had traversed much more than half 
the ground between the camp and the lake 
outlet which had been assigned them. 

They had one lantern and two electric 
flashlights, one of them belonging to Elwell. 
Torrance carried the latter, and as _ they 
neared the outlet of the lake, a sudden vivid 
recollection of the last time he had seen it 
used flashed over him. From that wierd 
memory of Gaunt House and the phantom 
footsteps, his mind leaped swiftly to another, 
and he stopped abruptly. 

“Great Scott!” he exclaimed aloud. 

Instantly Rhodes came plunging toward 
him through the bushes. 

“What is it?” he demanded. 
find anything?” 

“No; I was thinking Torrance hesi- 
tated, but the possibility that had come to 
him was swiftly crystallizing into certainty. 
“ Yesterday he was grouching to me about— 
about the Gaunt place,” he explained hur- 
riedly. ‘I remember his saying that if only 
you—you didn’t feel the way you do about it, 
we could have a peach of a time exploring 
there. He said he’d rather do that than go 
on any old treasure hunt ever laid out. You 
don’t suppose, Geoff, that he———” 
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He paused, and for a moment or two 
Rhodes stared at him in thoughtful, specula- 
tive silence. 

“He might, of course,” Geoff said at last. 


Torrance From Texas 
from page 19) 
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Then, without further delay, he turned away 
and with Torrance close behind, he plunged 
into the thick woods which lay between them 
and the entrance to the old Gaunt place. 


“The trail led right past the stream where _. 


we turned off to get to the road. He could 
easily have dropped out of the treasure hunt 
without a soul’s seeing him. . . . But 
why hasn’t he come back?” 

“That's what gets my goat. It’s nearly 
nine; he couldn’t have meant to stay so 
long. If anything has happened to him over 
there——” 

Billy’s voice, not altogether steady, trailed 
away into uneasy silence. As Rhodes re- 
turned the other's troubled gaze a worried 
wrinkle dodged into his smooth forehead. 

“If only Mr. Patterson * he began im- 
pulsively, only to break off with a grunt. 

For the scoutmaster had taken the further- 
est territory for himself and was over three 
miles away, with George Hatfield not much 
nearer. If they meant to act at all, the boys 
would have to do so on their own responst- 
bility or else waste a lot of precious time. 
And somehow they did not want to waste a 
minute, for the more they considered the 
situation the more likely it seemed to both 
of them that Torrance had stumbled on the 
truth. 

“Pink isn’t the kind to go falling around 
places like this and break his head,” argued 
Geoff; “and with any less injury he could 
easily have made some of the fellows hear 
him. I'll bet you’re right, Bill. Very likely 
he started off on the treasure hunt without 
any idea of going over there, and then when 
he came to the stream and thought how easy 
it would be, changed his mind. Well, how 
about it? Are you game to hunt him up?” 

“Sure thing,” responded Torrance in- 
stantly. ‘I think we ought to beat it right 
away, too.” 

Once his mind was made up, Rhodes wasted 
no further time. Summoning McKenna and 
Pegram, who were hunting together with the 
lantern, he briefly explained the situation, 
requesting them to hustle after Mr. Patter- 
son and tell him what they meant to do. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
THE BLACK CLOCK STRIKES 


HERE was scarcely any conversation as 

the two pushed forward through the 
darkness. Torrance’s mind was divided be- 
tween anxiety for his friend and an impal- 
pable, yet potent, distaste for the expedition 
on which they were embarked. He had no 
belief whatever in the supernatural, but he 
could imagine how very spooky that grim 
old place would be at night, and he was not 
cheered by a remembrance of the expression 
on Jim McKenna’s face at parting. When he 
first heard the news there was a flash of hor- 
rified protest, which presently gave place 
to a glow of such supreme thankfulness that 
Billy suddenly wanted to hit him. 

“‘He’s only too doggone glad to be out of 
it,” thought the boy irritably as they crossed 
the bridge and entered the weed-grown road. 
“TI wish to thunder he’d kept his feelings 
to himself.” 

It was a curious state of mind, for in 
reality the boy wouldn't have turned back if 
he had had the chance. He was simply op- 
pressed subconsciously by the mystery and 
uncertainty of the unknown, and every step 
he took added a little to the sense of nervous 
tension. 

Overhead the gloomy, overshadowing pines 
pressed down, shutting out all but a few 
faint flickers of light from the newly risen 
moon which filtered through the tangle. The 
breeze had died away completely, and in the 
utter, rather oppressive stillness the sound 
of their progress along the overgrown road 
seemed unnaturally loud. Billy found him- 
self wishing that this part of their journey 
were over, even though it brought them 
nearer their. uncertain end, and when at 
length they emerged into the open and saw 
before them the deserted house bathed in the 


cold, bright moonlight, he gave a little sigh 
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se AT the first fire Boone fell with a shattered ankle. 


behind a tree, his tomaharrk upraised. 





Instantly an Indian leaped from 
Two jumps took him to the prostrate man. 


In another instant the weapon would have crashed into Boone’s skull; but Simon Kenton, 


erer ready, killed the Indian with one of his famous quick snap-shots.” 
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as a sense of relief came over him. 

Torrance fell into step with his companion, 
and as they headed for the little bridge lead- 
ing over to the terrace, his glance searched 
the long facade of the silent house with a 
sort of nervous alertness. What he expected 
to see he could not have explained. And 
when his eyes failed to pick out the least 
touch of the unusual in those rows of dead, 
blank windows, he did not quite know 
whether to be glad or sorry. But he con- 
tinued to stare intently at the house, and 
just as they were mounting the terrace steps 
he stopped short and caught Geoff’s arm 
with a convulsive grip. 

‘“ Look!” he gasped. 

But the admonition was unnecessary. Rhodes 
had halted also and was gazing with slightly 
gaping jaws at the faint yellow light which 
sprang up suddenly in one of the unshuttered 
Windows on the second floor, At first it 
flickered slightly, but presently it grew more 
steady, and the boys stood motionless watch- 
ing it intently. 

“Do you s’pose it’s Pink?’ ventured Billy 
at length in a slightly strained whisper. 

“TI don’t know. I don’t see what he’d be 
doing—— ” 

Clang! 

Both boys leaped convulsively as the harsh, 
brazen sound crashed down out of the air 
above them. For a fraction of a second they 
stood petrified, not knowing whence it came 
or what it meant. 

Clang! 

Then Torrance understood. It was the 
black clock—striking! With the cold sweat 
breaking out all over him, he flashed a mo- 
mentary, frightened glance at the silent, 
moonlit tower. 

Clang! 


HE sound was unutterably weird and eerie. 

Rhodes shivered and half turned as if 
he meant to fly back across the bridge. But 
as the fourth stroke rang out, he seemed to 
pull himself together and a moment later the 
two were speeding along the shadow of the 
terrace toward the rear of the house. At 
the corner they paused, crouching below the 
stone balustrade. 

“Wa—what's it mean?” whispered Tor- 
rance shakily. 

Rhodes did not answer. With his face 
turned backward toward the tower, he seemed 
to be counting the clanging, brazen strokes 
which rang through the still air with a curi- 
ous, sinister deliberation. When the echoes 
of the last one died away, and silence fell 
again, it seemed different from the brooding 
stillness which before had lain over the lonely 
place like a pall. It was a stillness, some- 
how, which to their excited imaginations 
seemed curiously to stir with life, to vibrate 
with unseen movement and mystery and vague 
hints of things uncanny. 

“Twelve,” muttered Rhodes in a puzzled 
tone. ‘‘ But it isn’t twelve. It’s only half- 
past nine.” 

“Why should it strike twelve, then?” 
questioned Torrance. ‘‘ What makes it strike 
at all? By Jove!” 

A sudden amazing possibility had flashed 
into his mind, banishing for the moment the 
nervous tremors which beset him. He swiftly 
turned an eager, questioning face on his 
companion. 

“ Geoff!’’ he exclaimed abruptly. ‘“ You 
don’t suppose it could be Pink doing it? You 
don’t suppose this is the reason why he x 

“Thunder!” broke in Rhodes, his dark 
eyes widening. ‘‘I wonder? He's just about 
crazy enough to pull off a stunt like that, 
but—but ‘i 

His voice trailed off into silence as he re- 
membered that mysteriously lighted window 
on the second floor. 

‘“‘He couldn’t be in that room with the 
light and monkeying with the clock at the 
same time,” he went on quickly. ‘And no 
one could possibly have gotten over to the 
tower after we first saw the light. There's 
something queer about it, believe me! But 
I’m doggone glad you thought of that, Bill. 
It sort of takes the spooky feeling away and 
makes you remember that it’s nothing but a 
regular clock after all. Let’s get going.” 

In silence they sped around the rear of the 
house, which they had found in that last visit 
to be much shorter than the way through the 
garden. They also discovered that it was 
much darker. Not the slightest glimmer came 
from any of the upper windows, and between 
the bulking shadow of the building and the 
steep hill rising up beyond it, it was almost 
like walking through a tunnel. 

Picking their way carefully with the aid of 
the electric torches, they finally turned the 
farthest corner of the building and were 
hurrying on toward the laundry door, when 
Torrance stooped suddenly and snatched up 
a scout knife from the ground. 

“It’s Pink’s,” declared Rhodes, positively, 
as he turned it over in his hand. “I remem- 
ber the time he broke that little blade.” 

He drew a long breath and his mouth 
straightened firmly. In another moment he 
had reached the door and confidently turned 
the handle to find it—locked! 

(To be concluded in the Novembcr Boys’ 
LIFE.) 
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set 


a gold mine of information about things 

that boys are interested in. You might read 
every book in your library and you would not find 
the things to interest you that are collected in these 
ten volumes. 

The boy who owns this set of books will be a leader 
of his crowd, because he will know many things that 
the other fellows can't possibly know unless they 
have read these books too. They were written for 
boys and any boy can understand them. There are 
hundreds of illustrations to make everything clear. 

Just look at some of the contents. The book on 
Chemical Magic is chock full of interesting and un- 
usual chemical experiments. You can pour milk from 


H*: E is a set of wonderful books that contains 


This wonderful 
of books 
will be sent to 
you without a 
penny in advance 
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frames, etc. The use of various tools is fully ex- 
plained. Any boy should be able to pay for this 
whole set of books many times over just by the things 
he can make with his knowledge of tools and their 
uses 

Magnetic Fun and Facts tells you how to perform 
many remarkable and interesting experiments with 
applied magnetism that will baffle your friends to 
explain. 

The story of the fascinating subject of Signal En- 
gineering is explained in the simplest language. Signal 
Engineering was one of the things that helped to 
win the war. 

Civil Engineering and Surveying covers this whole 
interesting feld in a clear way. You can learn how 
to make a surveyor’s transit, level 





a bottle apparently full of water, 
turn iron into copper, ink into 
water and back again to ink, 
change th2 color of a piece of cloth 
while a friend is holding it, make 
a flame play a tune, make artificial 
ice, and many other things. Think 
what fun it will be to rig up a 
laboratory somewhere in the barn 
or attic. Just with ordinary house- 
hold appliances like bottles, corks, 
fruit jars and simple chemicals 
you can perform marvelous °x- 
periments and make all kinds of 
useful and interesting things 

Knots and Solices tells you the 
whole story of this fascinating sub- 
ject. You will not only know how 
to tie the many knots used by 
sailors, but you will learn about 
the secret knots of professional 
knot tyers who have mystified 
thousands 

Handkerchief Tricks and coin 
tricks are two books that will en- 


Facts 


ous feats of slight of hand that 
will absolutely baffle them. 
Light experiments tells you 





BOYS! 
Just look at 
the contents 


Chemical Magic 
Weather Bureau 
Light Experiments 
Magnetic Fun and 


Coin Tricks 
Handkerchief Tricks 
Knots and Splices 


Signal Engineering 


rod, and sight pole at home and by 
the use of these instruments survey 
a farm or other property. You will 
learn how to make an accurate 
measuring device out of an old 
bicycle wheel to determine the 
height of a tree by means of a ten 
foot pole, measure the distance 
across streams and ponds, how to 
lay out a tennis court, baseball 
diamond or football field, find 
drainage levels and flow lines of a 
Proposed lake. 

What boy has not heard of 
A. C. Gilbert, who was the cham- 
pion pole vaulter of the world 
when he was in Yale, and who 
now makes the wonderful Gilbert 
Toys that have delighted many 
thousands All the books in the 
Boys’ Library have either been 
written by Mr. Gilbert himself, 
or have been prepared under his 
supervision. . He knows boys 


able you to take these common Carpentry thoroughly and he believes in 
articles and entertain your friends oad p them 
for a whole evening with mysteri- Civil Engineering Mr. Gilbert said, “I know 


American boys and I am willing 
to trust them.” He has asked us 
to make it possible for every boy 
to have these wonderful books by 








more about light than thc greatest 
scientists in the world knew & hundred years ago. 
Light has so many remarkable properties that after 
you have learned the simple light experiments you 
will wonder why any one should have grouped in the 
dark of ignorance so long. You can have all kinds 
of fun with mirrors, shadows, candles, etc. But, at 
the same time, you will learn facts cf the greatest 
value 

The Weather Bureau book—the science of ‘*Me- 
teorology’’—shows you how to foretell the weather 
with simple apparatus and to study the atmosphere. 
The chances that you see every day; the rain, wind. 
clouds, and dew will be full cf new meanings. 

The book on Carpentry shows you many useful 
articles that you can make just with a few nails and 
some boards—such as bird houses, book stands, 
furniture, drawing tables, aaimal traps, picture 


a 


Library 
Publishing 
Company, 
New Haven, 


Conn. 2S 
Please send me The 
I agree 
either to return the books 


Boys’ Library. 

to you after five days inspec- 

tion or to send you $1.90 and 

to pay $1.00 per month for nine 
months until I have sent you $10.00 


and the books are fully paid for. ‘ 
%. 
REG wank conn conadeccccesacecs ™% 
AGATORB. .. «ccc ccccresevececeres + 
10-21 








a simple plan by which you only pay a dollar a 
month. You will not have to wait a single day to 
have these treasures. 

We will send the whole set of ten bocks to any 
boy who will fill out and sign the coupon The 
books are ready to be shipped and will start on their 
journey to you just as fast as Uncle Sam's mail trains 
can carry them the day we receive your coupon. 
Don’t wait another minute. Fill out and mail the 
coupon right now. 


Boys’ Library Publishing 
Company 
New Haven, Connecticut 


| GILBERT 
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Uncle Kippy and Ralph vulled Paul aboard, 
and then Ralph helped Billy, who was well- 
nigh exhausted, to get in, Billy seemed 
dazed; he doubled up in the cockpit, uncon- 
sciously rubbing his throat. 

Uncle Kippy was no longer distracted; he 
was very much alive to what he wanted to do. 

“Quick, Ralph,” he cried; “empty the 
water-butt ! ” 

Uncle Kippy and Ralph rolled Paul, 
stomach down, over the butt. At first water 
flowed slowly and then trickled from Paul's 
mouth. After that they stripped him and 
laid him on his back on the cabin, and while 
Ralph moved Paul’s arms back and forth, 
Uncle Kippy vigorously kneaded and slapped 
the muscles of Paul’s legs, gently kneaded 
his stomach and rubbed rapidly over the 
vault of his heart. 

Billy pulled himself to his feet. 
he, Uncle Kippy?” 

“There's hope, Billy. His pulse an’ heart 
is beatin’ faint, an’ he’s warmin’ up a bit. 
Got any flannels?” 

“Two suits.” 

“Get one of ’em.” 

And while Billy was coming out of the 
eabin with a suit of flannels, he heard Uncle 
Kippy exclaim huskily : 


“ How is 
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Grit and the Rip Snorter 


(Concluded from page 25) 
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“ He's ‘live, he’s ‘live! God be praised!” 
HAT night, up in the Tunnel, the Tico 
Friends, with four souls aboard, one of 

them very weak and another with a flannel 
compress around his neck, rode out the hur- 
ricane in the company of the four sloops. 
And what a night! The wind roared through 
the mangroves like a million maddened lions. 
At eleven-twenty the hurricane attained a 
velocity of 100 miles an hour, and an hour 
later it had increased to 120 miles. It con- 
tinued blowing at that rate till three in the 
morning, when the wind veered to the south- 
east and decreased to 102 miles, gradually 
becoming less and less. 

Late in the afternoon (the boats didn't 
leave the Tunnel till the following day) Billy 
and Ralph were called to Captain Dick’s 
sloop, on which and around which in dingeys 
the spongers were gathered. 

“ Billy, we goin’ to get you a medal,” 
Captain Dick announced, 

In the light of the lanterns, a glint of red 
showed through the tan on Billy’s cheeks. 

“Thanks, Cap'n Dick, but I don’t want 
any. The friendship of Uncle Kippy and Paul 
and all of you I appreciate a thousand times 
more than I would a medal.” 





Not to Quit 
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sucked through the narrows as if up a chim- 
ney. He could feel the scorching heat of the 
fire. His eyes smarted and his throat rasped. 
Ed widened his stroke. The canoe headed 
straight for the smoke-hung pass. Ahead they 
could see nothing but a yellowish smother. 
“Are you game, Jim?” came a voice from 
behind him, 

He looked again. 
in there! “No,” he said, 
we're going through.” 

“ We are.” 

Neither appreciated the awful chance they 
were taking, the danger of the flames break- 
ing out in the tangle at the water’s edge, of 
its licking them up as it jumped the narrows. 
They could see little; they wished they could 
see still less. That pall of pungent, choking 
smoke was worse than vivid flame. 

Then came a crackle behind them. 
the fire!’ choked Ed, ‘“ Shall we turn? 

“No. We quit once.” 

They bent far forward. The light canoe 
leaped at each lunging, gripping stroke. It 
swayed from side to side as they reached fur- 
ther and further forward, but they gave that 
danger no thought. Speed was all they 
wanted. Again came the roar of a fallen top 
from behind. “ We’re half way through!” 
yelled Ed. 

But Jim could only cough and choke. The 
smoke was making him dizzy. He hoped Ed 
could see to steer. All he could do was pad- 
die. And he flashed his blade in and out like 
a machine gone mad. The tough maple bent. 
The canoe reeled wildly. A light spot glowed 
ahead. The fire had passed them. They were 
cut off. 

“Spurt!” cried Jim. 

Ed, too, saw that red eye in the smoke. 
He swerved the canoe over under the further 
shore. The smoke was thicker there, but their 


If the flame caught them 
“T'm not, but 


“It’s 
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Rocky Mountain Lion 


(Concluded from page 21) 


Meeting a 
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HE lion was an usually large one, but the 

shots had so mutilated the skin that it 
was worthless as a specimen, so we hurried 
back to our camping ground and our supper. 
I had been’ ravenously hungry before the en- 
counter with the lion, but now found myself 
too excited and nervous to eat. 

Early next morning we went back to the 
ridge and found one of the cubs, which we 
roped, hogtied and took with us to Cheyenne, 
where he grew into a splendid specimen of 
the big cat tribe. For a long time he was 
confined in a large cage at the Railroad Hotel 
anc was greatly admired by Eastern tourists 
coming through on the overland express. 
However, he developed a very savage disposi- 
tion, and one day reached through the bars 





Under Fire 


(Concluded from page 4) 
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real danger less, “Ten more good strokes 
and we're through!” he called. _. j 

NE! And they heard a new crackle and 

roar at their shoulders. Two! Three! 
A tongue of flame darted across the water. 
Behind them both banks were ablaze. Four! 
Five! Six! Jim’s eyes were shut and his 
head wobbling but his paddle kept the rhythm. 
Seven! A tree fell crashing in the water 
they had cleared thirty seconds before. Eight! 
Ed thought he saw a rift in the smoke ahead. 
The wind from behind them helped, but it 
almost blistered their backs. Nine! A dull, 
gray point rose out of the smoke at their left. 
Ten! It vanished and they were in open 
water again. But, behind them, was only a 
red and crackling funnel. Jim dared to skip 
a stroke. ‘ We’re safe,” he said in a queer 
voice. 

“The settlement’s still six miles away.” 

“Come on.” 

Their backs and shoulders were almost 
numb when they at last reached that distant 
portage. “We're too done to carry the 
canoe,” declared Ed, as they stumbled ashore. 
“There’s only the river at the other end of 
this. We can swim it.” 

Half an hour later two dripping boys, faces 
haggard with fatigue, staggered into the little 
flag station on the railroad. Together they 
panted out their story. An amazed station 
agent rattled his telegraph. key even as he 
listened. ‘*‘ We'll have the rangers down in 
an hour,” he promised. ‘“ They’ll get our 
people out and help yours. You sports have 
taken an awful chance.” 

Jim grinned feebly out of the corner of a 
drawn mouth. “It was a sporting chance,” 
he corrected. ‘“ All we've done is to learn 
not to quit under fire.” 
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of his cage and terribly lacerated the breast 
of a poor unsuspecting emigrant, who had 
ventured too close with a kindly intention of 
offering him a piece of limburger cheese. It 
was then decided to send the lion to an East- 
ern Zoo, where no doubt he became a val- 
uable attraction under safe conditions. 

With the rapid advance of civilization, the 
Rocky Mountain lion has proved so destruc- 
tive to the life of domestic animals that most 
of the far Western states have placed large 
bounties on his head, and he is now hunted 
so persistently with traps, poison, dogs and 
repeating rifles, that he has degenerated into 
a sneaking coward and will climb a tree to 
escape from a cur dog. And his once favorite 
haunts will soon know him no more. 
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F you were a native of one of 

many of the islands in the 
South Seas and wanted to make 
another native very angry, the 
best way to go about it would be 
to remind him that his father or 
some other of his relations had 
been eaten by the enemy. This is 
the highest insult you can offer 
to a cannibal. Which brings us 
to the fact that this practice, so 
unnatural and so revolting to our 
thoughts, is still quite common 
in the-islands of New Guinea and 
the Solomons. In Fiji, until fifty 
odd years ago it flourished. 

There are various reasons as- 
signed for the starting of canni- 
balism. The chief was that until 
the white man came and brought 
pigs and cattle, most of the na- 
tives on the South Sea Islands 
had no animal food, for meat producing crea- 
tures either did not exist, or were very few 
in number upon the limited number of islands 
where they did exist. And men innately 
crave meat. 

This is one reason why cannibalism is sup- 
posed to have started. A second one is that 
the savages believe that all the good attri- 
butes of a slain enemy, such as strength, cun- 
ning, ability to make fine weapons, become a 
part of the man who eats him. Thus great 
warriors are always eagerly sought by their 
enemies. Thirdly, it was the height of re- 
venge to dine off an enemy. In the photograph 
at the left a group of man-eaters of today are 
shown. They are Solomon Islanders and the 
two at the lower left of the picture killed and 
ate a white man shortly after this was taken. 





N the Solomons and New Guinea, after the 

body is eaten, the head is carefully pre- 
served by smoking, and great labor gone to 
to ornament it to look as lifelike as possible. 
Figure 4 in the photograph on the right 
shows a head from New Guinea, which is par- 
ticularly well done. The disdainful smile and 
the eyes are simulated well. Heads 1 and 3 
are from New Guinea. Heads numbers 7 and 
9 are very new ones. The owners were Pu- 
nans, an aboriginal tribe living in Sarawak 
in the great island of Borneo. Both were 
killed in the autumn of 1917 by a raiding 
party of head hunting Sea Dyaks. The heads 
were later recovered by an expedition sent 
out by the Rajah of Sarawak, who is an Eng- 
lishman and has been endeavoring to stamp 
out the practice. 

The Sea Dyaks are a queer type of people. 
They are not cannibals and never were. They 
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Men have risked a great deal in the search 
for gold, particularly in Alaska and the 
Northwest Territory, but the way it is han- 
dled in those regions would astonish those 
accustomed to bankers’ methods. The care- 
lessness with which the gold is handled at 
the mines is equal to the recklessness with 
which it is spent in town. 

On account of its weight the men do not, 
as a rule, carry their own gold. In the 
log cabins in which many miners live it has 
to take its chance along with boots, cook- 
ing utensils and provisions, waiting to be 
transported to Dawson or some other ship- 
ping point. Any receptacle, it appears, is 
good enough to hold gold. Old tobacco can- 
isters and fruit cans stand full of nuggets 
upen the shelves, and sacks of gold dust are 
flung upon the floor, Some years ago one little 
pack-train of three mules brought down one 
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communicate with us: 


| Major G. B. Patterson, Queensland, Australia; Ray Lane; L. Kohnk; Scout Camp, 
= Mason City; J. Ray Waymire; Byron Vanderbilt; Carlton Leander, Cuba. 
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Careless Handling of Gold 
By Edwin Tarrisse 
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We are holding payment for photographs used in our contest which were sent in with 
incomplete addresses by the following persons and we should be very glad if they would 
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Cannibalism To-day 
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merely secure the heads as tro- 
phies, much as an American gath- 
ers stamps, birds’ eggs, etc. How- 
ever, it is more than a mere 
hobby with the Sea Dyaks. The 
women are largely to blame. At 
the great feasts which take place 
from time to time, the women 
will taunt any young man who 
has been so failing in manhood as 
not to have brought home at least 
one head. Indeed, a head is a 
sort of engagement ring; no 
young Dyak can get a girl to be 
his until he makes good by pro- 
curing at least one head. If he 
gets three or four, there is great 
rivalry among the ladies as who 
will get him. This being the case 
it is rather difficult to stamp the 
practice out. The odd part of it 
all is that the Sea Dyak is a very 
fine fellow, a good farmer, honest and hos- 
pitable. All white men who have had any 
dealings with this tribe find them kindly peo- 
ple and quite intelligent. 

Figure 2 is a head from Fiji. In this group 
of islands, until Christianity gained sway 
about fifty years ago, cannibalism was carried 
on to a terrible extent. Human beings were 
eaten at the building of a temple and many 
other occasions. When the great war canoes 
were launched, the bodies of live prisoners 
were used for rollers, after which they were 
cooked and eaten. The utensils numbered 5, 
6 and 8 are of a kind exceedingly difficult to 
procure, and now growing harder and harder 
to get, as the regions where cannibalism is 
practiced become more remote from the white 
man’s reach. The utensils are plates, figure 
6; forks, figure 5, and a meat hook, figure 8, 
all of which were dedicated only to the han- 
dling of human flesh. It was taboo to use 
them for any other purpose, and anybody 
caught doing so would have got into serious 
trouble. It is impossible here to go into all 
the details attendant on a cannibal feast. 
There are a great many peculiar things in 
connection with the rites, and the various 
uses the flesh is put to, which, however, do 
not make pleasant reading. One strange 
thing is that a very terrible poison is ob- 
tained from human flesh which has rotted. 
This the New Guinea Islanders use to tip 
their arrows and spears. 

Though the Papuans are guilty of this prac- 
tice so horrible, it is passing strange that 
they still observe customs that the civilized 
people in America and Europe do. For in- 
stance, mourning. In Papua mourning for 
near relatives who have departed is observed 
by both men and women. 
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hundred and twenty thousand dollars’ worth 
of gold in common sacks, over which the 
mule-driver, acting on his own responsibility, 
fastened a bit of sail-cloth, lest a mule, fall- 
ing on a rock or against a branch, should ac- 
cidentally rip open a sack and spill the con- 
tents. The whole lot was thrown with other 
goods into the packer’s office, and left there 
until the following morning. 

On another occasion forty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth was sent down on one horse. The 
packer in charge did not know who had given 
it to him, and there was no,.sign of owner- 
ship attached. It was duly claimed the next 
morning and identified by the fact that with- 
in the larger sack of dust was a small sack of 
nugzets. 

The bags are never sealed, but are merely 
tied at the mouth by a leathern thong or a 
bit of twine. 
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YOU CAN BUILD 


Hundreds of Interesting Models 
with 


MECCANO 


Toy Engineering for Boys 


HE outfit contains wheels, gears, girders, 
strips, plates, etc., of shining steel and brass. 
With these fascinating engineering ele- 

ments you can build a new toy every day. The 
big Meccano Manual shows how to build over 300 and you can in- 
vent hundreds more. It’s easy; the fun begins as soon as you open 
the box. 















$1250 


Contest 
Ask your 
dealer for 
Free Rules 
or write 


Model building is a glorious, 
all-year sport that puts joy 
into every play hour. Ask 
Dad for Meccano. You'll 
be the happiest boy in the 
world when you get it. 





BIG $5.50 : 
dade SET Send today for this 
Builds Over The New Meccano Book 
100 Models 


FREE 


It describes Meccano and tells 
interesting things about model 
building. Every page a pleasure. 
Sent free if you send us names 
and addresses of yourself and 
three chums. Put No. 30 after 
your name for reference. 


MECCANO COMPANY. Inc. 
Div. B, 71 West 23d St., New York City 


Sent prepaid on re- 
ceipt of price if not 
at your dealers. 
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VERY boy in the land knows Howard 
R. Garis’ Happy Rabbit, “Uncle Wig- 
gily.”” And in his game, adapted from his 
stories, the boys will feel they are actu- 
ally taking part in these adventures of 
Bunnyland. It is one of the most health- 
fully exciting games for children made. And 
like all of the Bradley Better Games for 
Children teaches worth-while lessons. 


> 


YD : Other favorites among the Bradley games are: 
XX) i, Pirate and Traveler— Spoof—in which Dad 
Ly the world of travel that can join. To make him 
makes the names of _ the “Spoof” would be 
places and their loca-_ rich indeed. 

tion as well known as Rumme—jis another 
the streets of your own’ popvilar Bradley game 
town. to ask for. 


Bradley games are obtainable at Department, 
Toy Novelty and Stationery stores everywhere. 
Should you forget the names of the games, just 
ask to see ““The World's Best Games” and you 
will be shown Bradley's. 

LOGOMACH Y-— The play way of spelling 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
** Makers of the World’s Best Games’’ 
Not how much but how good for the money 


















Every Day You Can Ise 
a Wagner Coaster Wagon 


Don’t be satisfied with any old wagon 
—you'll get the best wagon money can 
buy if you choose the 











| COASTER | 


It’s so sturdy that it makes a dandy 
work wagon—take the box off and haul 
a big load without danger of a break- 
down. You can have more fun with it, 
because it’s built light, but strong and 
roller bearings make it run so easy. 

These improvements make it last three 
times as long as an ordinary wagon—all- 
steel bolsters; almost unbreakable, elec- 
trically welded steel wheels with extra 
heavy Tee Tires and latest improved 
tongue hound brace. 


Wagner Coasters come in different styles 
and sizes—fully guaranteed, but cost 
no more than ordinary wagons. Fill 
out the coupon and mail it now 

—learn all about wagons and 
see why Wagner makes the 
best wagon built. 














Wagner Mfg. Co. Circular Now 














Dept. B 
Ceda: Falls, Please send Wagner Coaster 
lowa Wagon Circular I usually 
buy from 
Dealer’s Name.. 
Address 


My Name.. 
Address 





OORANG AIREDALES 


The 20th Century 
All-round Dogs 


are loyal pals for man, 


Oorang Airedales 
woman and child; 
automobile, camp, 
dogs for farm and 
of cattle and sheep; 
water-dogs, retrievers and hunters. Choice 
stock for sale. Also Fox-Hounds, Coon- 
Hounds and Big Game Hounds. Delivery 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Descriptive 
booklet mailed for 10c. 


OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders of Airedales in the World 
Dept. G, LA RUE, OHIO 


faithful watclh-dogs for 
home and estate; ideal 
ranch; careful drivers 
excellent ratters, 








SALE U.S. ARMY GOODS 


FOR CAMP & SUMMER WEAR 
















Best quality, lowest prices, our 
money back guarantee covers all 
purchases. 

ARMY SHELTER TENTS. $3. 00 
Khaki Riding Breeches......... 3.00 
Khaki Trousers. vedtieesase 2.50 
Flannel Shirts. ..... spe emesea 2.50 
Camp Cooking Grates. cebheanne* .30 
Folding Mess Pans.........-- -25 
Meitatie Ghirtes .....cccovceseces 75 

rmy Folding Cots..........- 3.50 
Army O. D. Wool “Blanket. ee 3.50 

Army Tents all sizes and 5000 

other articles for camps or outings. 


Catalog 114 free on request. 
RUSSELL’S ARMY & NAVY STORE CO. 
245 W. 42nd St., New York 
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HE flying bicycle or “Avi- 
ette” is very popular 
just now in France. It is 
easy to build and inexpen- 
sive, while the brief flights 
made in this way are highly 


Pops 


By Francis Arnold Collins 


of Popular Science 


we produce on ypurpose is 
likely to sound forced, and 
everyone can instantly tell 
the difference between it and 
the real thing. The entire 
operation of laughing is al- 
most instantaneous. If there 





exciting. An ordinary bi- 
eycle is equipped with a 


is a delay of a fraction of 
a second it is very noticeable. Jf a 





small biplane while the rider is en- 
closed in a simple body or cabin of 
canvass. The bicycle is driven ahead 
at full speed, when by elevating the 
planes the machine soars into the air. 
The trick in these flights is to bal- 
ance the wheel while off the ground 
and bring it down gently. The wings 
usually measure about twelve feet in 
width by three or five feet in depth. 
A flight of forty feet has been made 
with an aviette at a height of four 
feet above the ground. The total 
weight of the machine and wings is 
under 100 pounds. Large cash prizes 
are offered in three countries for 
aviette flights, the Italian prize be- 
ing 100,000 lire, the French 10,000 





francs and the American a $1,000 
trophy. 
HE most powerful flying boats 


ever constructed will be used for 
the great trans-Pacific flight this fall. 
The course from San Francisco to 
Hong Kong measures 7,616 miles in 
length and will be flown at an aver- 
age height of several thousand feet. 
The flying boats are triplanes with 
wings measuring 140 feet from tip 
to tip. The flying boat which crossed 
the Atlantic, it will be remembered, 
had a crew of four men, while the 
new boat requires sixteen men. The 
hulls of the new craft are sixty-seven 
feet long or twenty-two feet longer 
than those of the N.C.-4, and have 
a cruising radius of 2,100 nautical 
miles, or nearly twice that of the 
N.C.-4 boats. Three high powered 
Liberty motors will be used to drive 
each of the three propellers, so that 
the boats can be kept aloft by any 
one of the engines. The flying boat 
with its crew and supplies will weigh 
thirty tons. 


EW light has recently been thrown 
p upon the remarkable engineering feat 
carried out by American soldiers in the Revo- 
lutionary War in building the great citadel 
at West Point. Careful explorations in the 
Highlands of the Hudson River show that 
upwards of a score of forts, redoubts and 
camps were built on the almost inaccessible 
mountain tops in this region. The citadel 
was occupied for about five years by thou- 
sands of troops. The work was directed by 
the best French military engineers and much 
of it stands in excellent condition after 140 
years. Great quantities of stone were cut 
and hauled up the steep mountain sides by 
oxen and later heavy cannon and 





A rather unusual elevation from which to “ shoot’ 
The photographer is U. K. 
of the International Film Service 
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Whipple of New 


the Duke of Connaught on his tour of India. 


trunk beneath the bed. The cloth- 
ing worn by Egyptian children was held to- 
gether by means of safety pins which look 
much like those used today. 


traveler’s 


EW of us realize, when we laugh, how 

complicated an operation we _ perform. 
When we see the point of a joke, for instance, 
we unconsciously hold tense the vocal chords 
and force a current of air against them. The 
resulting sound cannot be mistaken for any 
other noise in the world. It is almost im- 
possible to perform the same action voluntar- 
ily and produce the same effect. The laugh 
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supplies in enormous quantities fol- 
lowed the same route. It will be re 
membered that the British occupied 
Canada and Lake Champlain as well 
as New York City and West Point 
was the strategic point which largely 
determined the result of the war. 


ed 






HE blowing of glass by machinery It 

on a large scale is one of the most 
picturesque industries in the world. 
Many remember the fascinating Ven- 
etian glass blowers who by skillfully 
blowing into a tube or globe of 
molten glass evolved manv fantastic 
shapes. In the machine blow glass a 
great glass cylinder is blown in much 
the same way by powerful blasts of 
compressed air, The molten glass is 
held in a pot turned upside down, 
while a blow pipe is inserted at the 
bottom. As the glass is drawn up- 
ward the air pressure is carefully 
regulated so that a huge cylinder of 
glass is gradually formed of uniform 
thickness and diameter. The cylin- 
der is then cut into short lengths, 
which are cut from end to end and 
then flattened in a special furnace. 
The big sheets of glass obtained in 
this way are cut to the size desired 
for windows. 


from 


OME of the most interesting relics 

of ancient Egypt, illustrating the 
manufactures of 4,000 years or more 
ago, have recently been brought to 
America. One of these is a complete 
working model of a folding bed. The 
legs have been turned, showing that 
the lathe was in use at that remote 
period. The bed is folded by means 
of a simple hinge which seems very 
modern. A complete shaving set has 
also been discovered including 4a 
razor, a stone for sharpening it. 
tweezers for removing hairs and case 
for holding the outfit while travelling. 
There is also a model of the sleeping 
quarters of a passenger boat on the 
Nile, which shows the bunk, a chair 
beside it, and a steamer or rather 


will. 


AN a model aeroplane 
experiment 
models and 
is quite possible that 
large and 
teresting 
simple matter to experiment with 
may chance to hit upon a solution of the problem will perform 
a real service. 

The scientific problem 
stability in any heavier than air craft it is necessary to devise 
some plan by which the centers of gravity and of pressure will 
be made to coincide and be kept 
of gravity is constant. 


shifting. 
the plane stable. 


and forth. 
is simplified. 


once the 


’ pictures. 
York, a member 
staff, who is accompanying 





person sees the point of a joke and 
bursts out laughing the ear at once 
recognizes this quality. If there is 
a delay of a fraction of a second, we 
say that the one who laughs is lack- 
ing in a sense of humor. Even the 
most skillful actors after years of 
practice cannot make an artificial 
laugh sound entirely natural. 


a” the energy contained in one of 
the great thunder clouds we often 
see above us could be harnessed it 
would run an entire city. It is com- 
mon for such a cloud to measure 
10,000 feet in diameter and rise for 
ten miles or so into the sky. The 
amount of water vapor contained in 
such a cloud, it has been estimated, 
weighs over 100,000 tons. Could the 
power which drives this immense 
volume of vapor upward, or the force 
of it when it descends in the form of 
rain be controlled, the horsepower 
would be enormous. Each one of 
these clouds would be a practically 
inexhaustible source of energy. Some 
day an ingenious inventor may find 
a method of harnessing these clouds 
and revolutionize our industries. 


HiE most successful commercial 

aeroplane service in the world 
today is between London and Paris. 
The flight is now made in three hours 


and costs $25.00. The aeroplanes 
leave London and Paris every day at 
noon. They rise and land on the out- 


skirts of the city within convenient 
motoring distance of the business sec- 
tions. A twenty minute motor ride 
over the heart of London takes the 
passengers to the aviation field, and 
a similar ride carries them, on their 
arrival in Paris, to the heart of the 
city. These aircraft fly at an aver- 
age altitude of two thousand feet. 





BOY who applies for a_ position in 

the future is likely to be measured by 
some complicated mechanical device to dis- 
close what his talent may be. During the 
war, aeroplane pilots were given the orienta- 
tion tests by being blindfolded and spun 
around in a chair. The ability of a boy to 
perform a certain piece of work is now meas- 
ured by the “trade test” and the “ educa- 
tional test... There are already many forms 
and varieties of mental measuring apparatus. 
The rapidity with which you can make a 
gesture, the length of time it takes you to 
press a butten after receiving a signal, tue 
speed and accuracy of your eyesight, 
and many other functions are now 
measured with scientific accuracy. 


OMMERCIAL flying is much more 
common than we realize. The 
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repeatedly in 
with more or 


tried 
machines 


has been 
man carrying 


small will have but one wing. 
field for experiment along this 
models, 


line. It 


involved is very simple. 


together. Now 


This can only 


By 


model is aloft. 


ably have to be carried well forward of the propellers. 
is a fascinating field of experiment and in view of the success 
of model builders in the past there is every reason to believe 
that the problem will be solved. 


be flown with a ro’ ‘east 
building both 
less success. 
the aeroplanes of the future both 
There is a very 
is a 
and the boy 


To gain 


the center 
The center of pressure is moved from 
one point to another by a change of speed, or the angle at 
which the aeroplane moves. 
Obviously the great problem is to keep the center of pressure 
be done of course by 
Now the presence of a second plane, 
added as a tail or a front surface, obviously tends to stabilize 
the craft and keep the center of pressure from shifting back 
keeping these planes well apart the problem 
It becomes possible to fly with narrow planes 
thus reducing the weight and increasing the speed of the craft. 
The pilot of a man-carrying aeroplane can keep the center 
of pressure stable by adjusting the 
that if the center of pressure is shifted he can readjust his 
craft so that the centers of gravity and pressure will coincide. 
In some respects the designing and 
model aeroplane is more difficult than of a large machine. It $1,25 
is impossible of course to change the position of the planes 
The builder must fix his planes in 
such a position that the stability will be automatic. 
To design a model aeroplane which will fly 
plane all these factors must be considered. 
to hit upon some form of plane which will make it possible 
to keep the centers of gravity and of pressure stable. 
builders have attempted this by building a wing with a straight 
edge at the rear and curving its front surface, 
plane almost a perfect half-circle. 
the wing with ears, 


keeping 


tail-or the front plane, so 


building of a successful 


making 
Another plan is to provide of 
so to speak, at the outer ends and with 
small hinges at the front and back which can be adjusted at 
In the successful one plane model the surface will prob- 


I'rench commercial aeroplanes last 
year covered more than 93,000 miles, 
and it is expected that this year they 
will cover 621,000 miles. Commer- 
clal aeroplanes in the United States 


“The 


in- 
very /Jast year carried 115,163 persons, 
who Covering 3,136,550 miles. There were 


over five hundred aeroplanes engaged 
in the work. The average flight was 
less than fifteen miles in length, for 
which the air rate was $12.50. It 
is believed that these figures under- 
state the situation, and at any rate 
the present year will see a large in- 
crease. 


HE United States is acquiring 

some of the largest airships in 
the world. In addition to the great 
British dirigible which arrived here in 
September, the War Department has 
purchased the Roma from the Italian 
Government, which is the second larg- 
est semi-rigid airship in the world. 
The Roma measures 110 feet in 
length, and has a cruising radius at 
full speed of 3,300 miles. The air- 
ship was a great bargain, having cost 
but $200,000. It is estimated that 
to duplicate the airship it would cost 
50,000. The Germans, mean- 
while, announce an airship for trans- 
atlantic service which is to be the 
largest in the world. 


either 


with a single 
It will be necessary 


F all Americans were thrifty we 

would all be comparatively rich. 
In no other country in the world 
is thrift so richly rewarded as here 
in the United States. How many 
us realize that a dollar saved 
when we are young is transformed 
into $8 by the time we are com- 
paratively old. In other words, if 
you throw away a dollar today you 
are throwing away $8 which you 
may need by the time vy" are 65 
years old. 


Some 


the 


Here 


October 
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For Wireless Amateurs 
= By Spark Gap 
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ANY amateur wireless operators have been 

complaining this summer of their “ black 
nights,"" when, despite every effort, it has 
been impossible to put through a radio mes- 
sage. The experience has been very common 
during the summer months in many parts of 
the country. It will be encouraging for these 
radio operators to learn that the trouble has 
probably not been due to any fault of theirs, 
but to general weather conditions. The al- 
most unprecedented hot weather of the first 
half of the summer bothered the most skillful 
wireless men working with the most efficient 
apparatus. The early spring months, with a 
comparatively low temperature, proved very 
helpful for the 
wireless Man, 
Night after 
night in send- 
ing or receiving 
radio messages 
the air proved 
good, as did 
conditions for 
daylight work. 
Suddenly the 
wireless men 
found them- 
selves in diffi- 
culties hard to 
explain. The 
static condi- 
tions played all 
kinds of curious 
tricks upon 
them. Similar 
reports have 
been received 
from hundreds 
of operators the 
country over. Don’t blame your apparatus 
or your lack of experience but wait for cooler 
weather. 

It appears that wireless men have been all 
wrong in the past in their notions of the ef- 
fect of sun spots, northern lights or the 
aurora borealis upon wireless transmission. 
The appearance of such phenomena has 
usually brought consternation to the radio 





CATTERED over a portion of southeastern 
Wisconsin, for the greater part in Wau- 
kesha and Walworth Counties, are a series of 
splendidly built earth works that have long 
excited the admiration and wonder of scien- 
tists. These are the effigy mounds, the work 
of a tribe of mound builders whose name, life 
and customs, as well as the uses of and rea- 
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A Belgian Scout with field radio outfit 


= Indian Mound Reservation 
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operator. It has been proved by experts that 
the fear is ungrounded, and that the effect 


is practically nil. These electrical disturb- 


ances, it has been found, when very marked 
will put telegraph and telephone systems dut 
of business, without affecting the sending or 
receiving of wireless messages. It is not 
understood just why this should be the case, 
but there can be no doubt of its being true. 
Careful observations have been made re- 
cently of the operation of transatlantic wire- 
less during the aurora borealis, when accord- 
ing to all accepted ideas on the subject, the 
messages should be held up or badly jammed. 
As a matter of actual observation it had no 
- appreciable ef- 

fect. Special 
tests have been 
made both day 
and night with 
the same re- 
Suits. The 
same phenom- 
ena was found 
to have a dis- 
astrous' effect 
on telegraph 
and _ telephone 
wires even 
when they were 
laid under- 
ground. The 
same is true 
when messages 
are sent over 
land for short 
distances. It 


radio opera- 
tor to learn that electrical disturbances which 
baffle the telegraph and telephone companies 
leave the radio messages practically immune. 
Much remains to be learned about the effect 
of various atmospheric conditions upon wire- 
less sending and receiving, but the wireless 
man can accept this as a fact even if he does 
not understand its operation. 





= By F. R. Neibel, Scout Executive, St. Paul, Minn 
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This fine mound is built on a level plateau, 
the ground from the edge of the projectory to 
midway down the tail of the mound showing 
that it was leveled before the work was be- 
gun. In fact, this is the only mound known 
that gives evidences of having been accom- 
panied in its construction by engineering 
work. The northeastern and southwestern 








Turtle Mound in Scout Camp 


sons for the building of the mounds, is a Wys- 
tery of the past. 

These mounds are found in groups of as 
many as forty, and in isolated singles in many 
places. They are found on the flat prairie, on 
the banks of lakes and rivers, overlooking 
marshes and in what are now deep woods, al- 
though the fact that giant trees grow on their 
tops shows that they were made before the 
forests of this section were planted by the 
cultural methods of nature. 

One of the masterpieces of this work is the 
splendid turtle mound on the projectory on 
the southern side of Silver Lake, two miles 
south of Oconomowoc, which is now owned by 
the Milwaukee Boy Scouts, and which they 
have named Indian Mound Reservation. It is 
a long tailed lizard representing a view of 
that animal as one would look down upon 
it from above. It is some 175 feet long and 
stands some five feet above the general level 
of the ground. 


192] 


corners of this projectory show evidences of 
having been shaped by man and made into 
pathways from the water’s edge, giving the 
suggestion that the location was a place of 
worship or gathering visited by the ancient 
people in their canoes. 

Many scientists believe these mounds were 
made by a race of forerunners of the Ameri- 
can Indian, and represent tribal totems of re- 
ligious significance. Others believe, and their 
claim appears to be the better, that they. are 
work of the Winnebagoes. This latter belief 
is supported by the fact that these effigy 
mounds are found only where the Winneba- 
goes have had their homes ;-and they bear the 
totems of the clans of the old Siouan people, 
and the present day non-Christian Winneba- 
goes retain in their tribal ceremonies rem- 
nants of the ceremony of mound building, the 
miniature mounds produced during the cere- 
monies strongly resembling the various forms 

(Concluded on page 44) 
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comfort to the | 














A fellow 
Just hates to tag along 


AYBE your bunch has a cave down by the 

river or out in the woods, and Saturdays 

and vacations you prowl around hunting chip- 
munks and squirrels or something. 


A lot of times you feel pretty much out of it 
when some fellow has a Remington .22 and all 
you can do is just tag along. 


If he is a good sport he lets you shoot some- 
times, but you hate not having your own. 


Maybe you can see things to shoot at a lot 
quicker than he can—probably you could 
shoot better if you only had a chance. 


Why don’t you get busy and earn a Rem- 
ington .22? 

A lot of fellows earned theirs. They carried 
papers and mowed lawns and sprinkled yards 
in the neighborhood. They painted sheds and 
beat rugs or helped in somebody’s garden. 


It’s easy to earn the price of a Rem- 
ington .22, and there comes a time in 
a fellow’s life when he wants a gun 
more than anything. 


Take a look at a Remington .22 
down at the gun store and then go 
Zo it. 


It’s easy to earn one. 
Remington 
for Shooting Right 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Cunard Building, 25 Broadway, New York City 
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Elliot Best & Co., presenting one of vaude-~ 
*s snapmest musical acts equipped 
with Conn wind instruments. 


Boys, Join Your School 


Orchestra or Band 


Or form one of yous own. 
We'll gladly help you, free. 
You'll get loads of fun in the long evenings ahead 

* if you’ll develop your musical “bump”. Be in the 
limelight where things are happening, win theadmi- 
ration and applause that comesto those who play. 
Conn’s are the easiest playing instruments manu- 
factured. The world’s great artists choose them for 


beauty of tone, handsomefinish. F E 
d All Exclusi 

FREE TRIAL At Exiwive | FREE 

Easy Payments No Greater Cost. crets: how to discov- 








Sendcoupon for details. Fahy i 

A Guarantee Bond With Every Conn practice mics 

3007 Cane Blige Biknore othe Calle 
vo : 


information in 
this free book. Send 
coupon today for 
your copy; it entails 
no obligation, 


New York Conn Co. 

233-5-7 W. 47th St. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of High 
Grade Band and Orchestra Instruments 











eeeseeeeeee Seeecocessoeseseny: 
® C. G. CONN, Lrd. $= 
. 1007 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Indiana 

= Gentlemen: Please send my copy of “Success in Music 
® and How to Win It,”’ and details of your free trial easy 
= payment plan. (Mention instrument that interests you.) 
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Receive Wireless Telephone 
Concerts in Your Own Home 


ICX up radio phone concerts, time signals, ship, 

shore and amateur stations. mght in your own home 
—with an ABC receiving UNIT Simple to operate 
~—no license, battery or special knowledge needed. 
Price of Unit alone, $24.50 Phones, aerial, all equip 
ment to complete station included in ABC “Comple- 
tion Package” for $7 so. 


Send 10 cents for our 16page booklet, 

“How I Put Up a Complete Radio Station 

in 3 Hours,” an actual story that you can 
dupucate. Request Booklet X-10 











They are fast and made to last; 
they are quality tires of which an 

y can well be prouwi. They w 
add speed and value to his bicycle, 
whether new or old. Choice of six 


different styles, all with distinctive 


non-skid treads, exceotion Rollfast 
Road Racer.—$2.50 to $5.00. 
Rolifasts and don't take NO for 
mn e “real thing ’and you's 
be the *‘re is.'* Write us if your deal- 
er can't supply Rolifasts. 


D.P. Harris dw. & Mfg.Co., 24-26 Murray St, N.Y 











FIREFLIES 

By Dr. E. F. Bigelow 

EVERAL scientists 
w have been conduct- 
ing experiments with 
the familiar firefly, or 
“lightning bug.” but 
without discovering the 
secret of its lighting ap- 
paratus. The familiar 
flash we see on summer 
evenings is probably 
the most efficient light 
known in nature. The 
flash of an able bodied 
firefly is just 1/400 as 
bright as a_e candle, 
while the glow is much 
weaker, or about 
1/50 000 of a candle 
power. The strength of 


the light is very de- 
ceptive; most of us 
would judge it to be 


much brighter. Consid- 

ering the apparatus the 

firefly has for producing its light, however, it 
has really marvelous power. To supply an 
equal amount of light in the laboratory would 
require a temperature of 2,000 degrees 
Fahrenheit, while the firefly generates no heat 
that can be measured. 

In spite of all experiments no scientist has 
discovered how the firefly turns its peculiar 
illumination on and off. The materials it 
works with are probably moisture, oxygen, 
and some unknown substance, possibly some 
kind of fat. The firefly continues to keep its 
secret, although it has been watched beneath 
the most powerful microscopes as it operates 
its tiny battery. All the scientists can tell us 
about it is that the light is some form of 
oxidation, and it is hoped that by studying 
the firefly we may discover some startling new 
method of producing light which may revolu- 
tionize our great gas works and electric 
power plants. 


WATERY LONG LIFE 
By Ladd Plumley 
T would seem that water has the pecu- 


liar property of lengthening the life of 
the creatures that live partly or wholly 
in this medium. Most watery life attain 


ages far greater than the age, limit of, land 
animals of the same size, and to even those 
creatures who are only partly amphibious 
great longevity is attributed. 

Tortoises are land animals, but they spend 
a portion of their time close to the water 
or in the water and naturalists allow to 
these creatures a length of time not less 
than a hundred years. We all know the 
legend of the turtle, the back of which we 
are sometimes informed, was carved with the 
initials of George Washington, or sometimes 
the legend substitutes the initials of Daniel 
Boone or the initials of one of the other 
early statesmen or explorers. The initialed 
turtle or tortoise is generally found hun- 
dreds of miles from the place where the 
initials were supposedly cut. With excellent 
reason we may doubt the authenticity of the 
carving on the turtle’s back, but the fact 
remains that the longevity of some varieties 
of turtles is known to rival the longevity of 
the elephant, which animal lives upward of 
100 years and in rare cases has been known 
to attain the age of 150 years. 

Crocodiles, too, live to a great age, and, 
if we may believe Egyptian traditions, the 
longevity of this animal exceeds that of the 
elephant. In monastery grounds in Europe 
can be found carp that are declared to be 
at least 150 years old, and these aged fish 
have turned white with age, some of them 
ghostly in appearance, with milk-white scales 
and fins. All fishing writers attribute great 
longevity to the carp, and some declare that 
this fish lives beyond the two century mark. 


In his American edition of Walton's “ An- 
gler” Dr. Bethune quotes the following lines 


concerning the longevity of the carp: 

“No other fish to the same age attain, 

For the same carp, which from the wat’ry 
plain 

The Valois seaten on the throne surveyed, 

Now sees the sceptre of the Bourbons swayed. 

Thouyh age has whitened oer the scaly 
backs 

Of the old carps which swim the royal lakes, 

They neither barren nor inactive gro, 

But still in sport the waves around 

throw: 

Here safe, the depths no longer they explore, 

But their huge bulks extending near the 
shore, 

Take freely from our hands what we bestow, 

And grace the royal streams of Fountain- 
bleau.” 

Pike also are affirmed to live to amazing 
ages, and private pike stews in park grounds 
in England are said to harbor pike that have 
been known by distinguishing marks to sev- 
eral generations of gamekeepers. 

But of all fishy life that attain great ages 
certain species of whales are the most extra- 
ordinary. And here we have the indubitable 
testimony of naturalists, who can determine 


them 


the age of whales by the successive layers of 
bone in the jaws. Naturalists affirm that 


some varieties of whales live to the stu- 
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BIRDS THAT BUILD 





TENEMENTS 

By Gene Stone 
IRDS are usually 
sociable among 
themselves, but of all 
these friendly little 
feathered folk the socia- 
ble weaver-bird of South 
Africa is one of the 
most charming. It is 











pendous age of 400 to 
500 years. As the 
limit of longevity of 
the elephant is placed 
at 150 years, we have 
in the whale a watery 
animal that lives three 
times as long as the 


most tenacious of 
life of the land 
animals, 





ANTELOPE HELIOGRAPH 
By Edwin Tarrisse 

WELL-KNOWN naturalist witnessed the 
danger-signal displayed by the antelope 
as a warning to its fellows, and he tells how 

he discovered the manner of its working. 
Some years ago, while riding across the up- 
land prairie of the Yellowstone he noticed 
certain white specks in the far distance. They 






came and disappeared several times, and 
then began moving southward. Then, in an- 
other direction, he discovered other white 


specks, which also seemed to flash and dis- 
appear. A glass showed them to be antelope ; 
but it did not explain the flashing or the 
moving, which ultimately united the two 
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The Song Sparrow 


There's a bird that I know of slight renown, 
But one of the very best: 
He flies in a coat of modest brown 
Though striped with gray is his vest. 
When he sings to his mate from the tip of 
a tree 
His throat near bursts with the melody— 
Sweet, sweet, sweet, 
I'm bubbling over with cheer, 
Sweet, sweet, sweet, 
Come over here, over here! 


Let him fly where he will he will never in- 
trude, 
On my love he may surely depend, 
For he helps keep the cohorts of insects 
subdued 
And I’m proud I can call him my friend. 
I banish my sorrows and troubles and fling 
My cares to the wind when I hear him 
sing— 
Sweet, sweet, sweet, 
I’m bubbling over with cheer, 
Sweet, sweet, sweet, 
Come over here, over here! 


—Carlos Day. 
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bands. He found no explanation of that until 
the opportunity came to study the antelope 
in the Zoo at Washington. 

He had been quietly watching the grazing 
herd when, contrary to rules, a dog chanced 
into the park. One animal glanced up from 
its grazing, uttered no sound, but gazed at 
the wolfish-looking intruder, while all the 
long white hairs of the rump-patch were 
raised with a jerk that made the patch flash 
in the sun like a tin pan. 

Every one of the antelope saw the flash, 
repeated it instantly, and raised its head to 
gaze in the direction where the first was 
grazing. At the same time, there was noticed 
on the wind a peculiar musky odor. Some 
time later, when an opportunity came for dis- 
secting an antelope’s rump-patch, the natural- 
ist understood the phenomenon. 


Among the roots of the long white hair 
growing there is a gland secreting a strong 
musk, and under the skin a broad sheet of 
muscular fibres. As soon as the antelope sees 
some strange or thrilling object, the muscle 
acts, and the rump-patch is changed, in a 
flash, to a great double disk, or twin chrys- 
anthemum, of white, shining afar like a spot 
of snow. 

In the middle of each bloom a dark brown 
spot, the musk-gland, is exposed, a great 
quantity of the odor is set free, and the 
message is read by all that have noses to 
read. 

The naturalist then knew that the chang- 
ing flecks in the Yellowstone uplands were 
made by this antelope heliograph. 


a- sparrow-like little 
creature, having, in 
common with other 
weaver-birds, a strong 
conical bill, long, strong claws and pointed 
wings. It is also called the sociable grosbeak 
but the French have given it the happy 
designation of Republican. Its republic con- 
sists of a real tenement-house so large that 
it may be, and doubtless often is, mistaken 
for a native hut when the South African 
traveler sees it from a distance. 

The spirit of co-operation must be very 
strong indeed in this small republican for as 


many as three hundred and twenty birds 
have been known to join together in a 


feathered building corporation for the pur- 
pose of constructing a single tenement house 
in which to live and carry on all their do- 
mestic concerns. 


Unlike human tenement builders, the 
weavers start work on the roof of their 
dwelling. Nature herself, accommodating 


old soul that she is, furnishes the founda- 
tion and beams free of any charge what- 
ever. These are in the shape of a tree. 
which is selected by the quaint little builders 
—or perhaps by a committee appointed by 
the president—who knows? for its height 
and strength and the slim smoothness of its 
trunk and branches. When a proper tree 
has been chosen, everybody who can flick a 
feather at once sets out in search of grass 
and begins bringing it by the beakful. This 
is then cleverly woven into an umbrella- 
shaped roof that may be six feet across, the 
limbs of the tree supporting it. When it 
is finished it looks very much like the top 
of a native house, thatched very evenly and 
slanting down at a good angle to keep out 
the rain. Thus giving the whole the appear- 
ance of a tree which has grown right up 
through a house and carried the thatched 
roof on its branches. 

When the busy little architects are satis- 
fied that their roof is water-tight, each pair 
begins to build its own special apartment 
underneath. These little separate nests are 
also woven of grass and joined together un- 
til the structure looks like an enormous 
mushroom whose under surface is dotted 
with holes. These holes are the doors of 
the various rooms in the tenement-house. 

The canny little birds have _ protected 
themselves very cleverly from the rain: have 
almost succeeded in preventing the attacks 
of snakes; and have provided a very airy, 
delightful and entertaining residence. So 
well do they like it that they live in it year 
after year, but they will not occupy the same 
nest for two seasons. That, however, is 
easily arranged for—more grass to the roof 
and a new circle of apartments may easily 
be added. 

Thus the tenement grows from season to 
season until the weight of these cartloads 
of material becomes too great for the tree it- 
self, when a great calamity ensues and the 
destruction of a mighty work of architecture 
is the result. Quite cheerfully, however, the 
upset building corporation shakes its feathers 
and starts out to begin all over again—a 
good example of persistence and honorable 
business partnership for all the world to 
see and profit by. 

A wonderfully interesting sight it must be, 
to see one of these houses with its scores 
of tenants flitting here and there, some off 
in haste after repair material for the roof, 
which, like most, may have sprung a leak: 
others bringing food for new babies, and 
still others taking the air and a little exer- 
cise for the mere sake of sociability. 

Altogether one may be justified in saying 
that this tenement-house of the little Afri- 
can weaver-bird is the most remarkable nest 
constructed in all the great realms of Bird- 
land. 





POISON IVY 
By Dr. E. F. Bigelow 
NP of the worst plants in the world, 
from a poison point of view, is the 
so-called poison ivy. It is not a native of 
America, but some one brought it over here. 
and it is found in many places. The 
merest touch will set up a painful and spread- 
ing inflammation, and, as it looks rather like 
a Virginia creeper, it may be handled by 
accident. 

With regard to remedies for poisoning, due 
to eating leaves, the important thing is to 
produce vomiting at once. An emetic of mus- 
tard and warm water should be administered 
as soon as possible. After this the patient 
will be found sinking into a drowsy state. 
Hot, strong tea without milk or sugar, or 
strong coffee, must be given and the patient 
forced to drink it. Especially in cases of 
poisoning by narcotics it is essential to 


prevent the patient from sinking into 
sleep. For external poisoning by the 
plant, boracie ointment should be applied 
until the inflammation subsides, 
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H, the other day I overheard 

Some fellows say, “ He’s a wise old bird.” 
Now that sounds fine and dandy—but 
Another gang said, “ He’s an awful nut.” 


Oh, I ate flapjacks in the early morn 

Of the very first day that I was born; 

And the teacher said, when I went to school, 

“If your cars were long youd make a first- 
class mule.” 


Oh, I wibble and I waggle with a sniver and 
a siee, 

While I manicure the stinger of a bumblebee ; 

I'm well sometimes, then again I’m sick, 

And I raise more racket than a 





. ‘TJ UNATIC!” 
4 Who's that 
meeting ? 

“Oh, put on a new record before the 
come!” 

Say, if you 
suppose you 
aren't you? 

“Well, we're not sure. We had a good 
troop, but things have gone from bad to 
worse, until we don’t know just where we're 
at.” 

Hlow about it, fellows, shall we let ’em in? 

“You bet. Maybe we can help them out.” 

All right, come on and tell us your trou- 
bles. 

“Well, we’re in a pickle. We had one of 
the finest troops anywhere around, and also 
had a fine scoutmaster, but he went to war. 
We got a new scoutmaster, and one day he 
left town with all of our troop funds and 
we have never seen him since. We owe a big 
debt for the club rooms we rented, and our 
assistant scoutmaster has made himself re- 
sponsible for this debt and it’s too much for 
him to stand, because he is working his way 
through college. A number of our members 
have left town to go to college and others 
have dropped out on account of lack of leader- 
ship. 

“We're afraid we have lost our reputation 
as scouts, because other troops which wish 
to form here are meeting with difficulty in 
trying to gain the respect of business men. 
We do not want to give the Boy Scouts of 
America a black eye, but what can we do?” 

That’s a manly, straight-from-the-shoulder 
statement and indicates that you are the 
right kind of fellows. I wish I could tell 
you of some quick and easy way out of your 
trouble, but that I can’t do. 

I know it’s tough to have some scalawag 
skip out with your money and leave you in 
the soup, but it strikes me that you still owe 
your debt to the business men in your town 
and that it should be paid—every dollar. It 
probably will be a slow, hard job, but if you 
eare anything about your reputations and 
your honor you'll grit your teeth and tackle 
it. 

“ But 
Scout?” 

Well, how does this kind of a plan strike 
you? First, make a complete list of the peo- 
ple to whom you owe money and the amounts 
due to each. Then notify these parties that 
you are going to make payments on account 
as fast as you can get in money. 


out there disturbing the 


cops 


talking to do, 
You're scouts, 


have so much 
come inside. 


how can we pay so much, Cave 


So ~ you can ask your old members to pay 
regular monthly assessments the same as 
your old troop dues. Suppose, for instance, 
you have sixteen members and make a month- 
ly assessment of twenty-five cents. That 
would bring in four dollar's a month or forty- 


eight dollars a year. Once in a while you 
can have something special to get extra 
money—an oyster supper, an ice cream social 





or a movie benetit. 

As soon as you begin payments on your 
obligations the business men will notice it, 
and when you have gone far enough with 
your payments so that they know you mean 
business, they will know that you are worth 
helping. 

Your next move, I should say, would be to 
elect a committee to attend some regular 
meeting of your commercial club and ask per- 
mission to tell the business men of your town 
what Scouting is and what it stands for. 
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Then ask these men to help you get a regular 


secoutmaster and to get a troop started on a 
good substantial foundation, If they don’t 
help you out then they will be different from 
any group of American business men I have 
ever seen. 

Oh, yes, this can be done. 
other troops to do it under 
more discouraging than yours. 

Here’s another idea. Your whole future 
success, not merely in a business way, but as 
men may depend on the way you work this 
problem out. 

I have just been to see an old man whose 
business has been wrecked and whose savings 
of a lifetime lost because of careless handling 
of money. He has also lost money that be- 
longed to other people. He is not a bad man 
and had no intention of causing loss to his 
friends. The trouble was that he never 
learned to meet his financial obligations 
promptly and squarely. 

I tell you if every one of us scouts could 
learn right now, while we are boys, the im- 
portance of scrupulous and painstaking care 
in every matter involving money, we would 
be spared no end of trouble in this world. 

We all have our little money temptations. 
Sometimes the conductor on the street car 
forgets to collect our fare, and we hesitate 
before we call him back and hand him the 
money. Sometimes the storekeeper makes a 
mistake of five or ten cents in giving change, 
and we don't find it out until we get home, 
and it seems like too much bother to walk 
way back with it, and besides, if we had made 
such a mistake ourselves we'd never expect 
to see the money again. Or, we borrow a 
dime from Bill and promise to pay it the next 
day. The next day comes and we want to 
practice football and we don’t think it will 
make any difference to Bill anyway, and we 
pay him back two or three days after we 
agreed to, 


I have known 
circumstances 


ERE are three simple rules about money 

which a banker friend of mine guaran- 
tees will keep anybody out of financial trou- 
ble, barring fires and floods and other forces 
over which one can have no control: 

1. Never spend more than you make. 

2. Never contract a_ financial obligation 
without having in reserve sufficient property 
to cover any loss that may result. 

3. Always meet every obligation promptly 
when due; if unable to meet any obligation, 
explain in advance why it is impossible or in- 
advisable to do so and make a new agree- 
ment. 

Somehow or other I can’t make myself feel 
very sorry for you boys who came here to- 
day with your financial problem. You have 
the opportunity to prove that you have the 
right kind of stuff in you, and if you meet 
the issue squarely and fairly the experience 
you gain will be worth much, much more than 
the effort it will cost. 

We don’t realize it, fellows, but it is a fact 
that the business men we know, are watching 
us all the time. We'd be surprised to know 
how much the bankers and lawyers and mer- 
chants know about us. By the time we grad- 
uate from high school the business men in 
our own communities know pretty accurately 
our habits, capabilities and chances for suc- 
cess. They know which boys have character 
and ambition and good jobs with possibili- 
ties for advancement, are always available to 
boys of that type. 


Take you fellows who have little left of 
your old troop, except the debts, for instance. 
If you assume your obligations and clean 
them up, as good business men are always 
required to do, the men of your community 
will notice it and tuck the information away 
in the backs of their heads for future refer- 
ence when you apply for jobs: 

But what is more important still, by meet- 
ing your first obligation in a manly and 
business-like way, you will find it easy to 
meet other situations in the same manner 
and the habit you thus develop will be certain 
to mark you as substantial, honorable men of 


character. We all know you won’t miss your 
chance, eh, fellows? 
**You bet!” THE Cave Scour. 





Accuracy 


From the simplest test of 
memory to the most elaborate 
specifications, whenever an 
order is to be given it is the cus- 
tom of the vast majority of 
people to put it in writing. 

This constant writing of or- 
ders is for the purpose of insur- 
ing accuracy. People are 
afraid to trust the ability of the 
one receiving the order to get it 
correctly, unless that order is 
put on paper. 

What a tribute to exceptional 
skill and training, then, is the 
record of the Bell telephone 
system. Last year more than 
eleven billion telephone con- 
versations were held over the 
lines of this system. 


Each of these billions of con- 


versations required the giving 
of an order to a telephone em- 
ployee. Not one of these or- 
ders could be put in writing. 


Some of them were given in 
loud voices, some spoken in 
murmurs, some clearly stated, 
some rapidly shot out. Yet so 
remarkable a standard of accu- 
racy exists in the service of the 
Bell System that more than 
ninety-nine per cent. of all such 
orders were correctly received 
and executed. 


No. other business is sub- 
jected to such a test as this. The 
record of the average of service 
of the Bell System for the last 
few months is proof that the 
telephone has returned to its 
pre-war standard of practice. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


=| p AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Qcer vast One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
eaares ee Better Service oe 











Patent 
Applied for 





Boys, you can now nave steel disc wheels, just like the 
newest automobile wheels, on Auto-Wheel Coasters and 
Auto-Wheel Convertible Roadsters. 

Disc wheels are just the thing for boy speed 
kings. They turn on self-contained roller 
bearings, and they won't come off unless 
you take them off. You can get disc 
wheels or the regular wooden-spoke wheels 
with new wagons, or you can get them 
separately for your old wagons. 

Write us about the disc wheels. Send us 
the names of three dealcrs, stating which 
sell the Auto-Wheel, and we will send you 
a Dime Bank FREE and a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the ** Auto- Wheel Spokes-man.”” 


131 Schenck St, &. TONAWANDA, Wt. ¥ 
In Canada: Preston, Ont. 
Export Office: 365 W. 23rd St., New York City 




















Hounds for all kinds of hunting; 
several litters fine pups. 
Broke dogs sent on trial. 
Send stamps for list. 
OCO KENNELS, Oconee, Illinois. 











Breech-Loading Shotguns 


These excellent guns are the famous 
Govt. Rifle calibre 45. The barrels "tole 


been reduced to 22 in. length, bored smooth 


to shoot shot. ‘Total length, 41 in., weight 7 
lbs. For quality and durability, ‘cannot be 
surpassed. Just the gun fer Boys and Men 


on Ranch. Short and handy for small game. 
We furnish 45 calibre cartridges loaded with 
No. 8 shot at $3.00 per hundred. 

Guns in fine condition $4.50 





Further explanation in catalog free 
School Bags for Girls and 


Boys. Handy for everybody, 
lunches, ete. Brand new, size 
10 x 10 with 3-in. gusset and 
shoulder strap like cut, made 
of yore olive drab material, 
75 cents. 

Parcel Post 5 cents extra 


W. STOKES KIRK 
1631 N 10th St. Philadelphia, Penna. 
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REGULAR PUBLICATIONS 
of the 


BOY SCOUTS OF 
AMERICA 


BOYS’ LIFE 
An Illustrated Monthly Magazine For All Boys 


The ideals of the Scout Movement control BOYS’ LIFE. The magazine's chief 
business is Character Building and _ Citizenship Training. Intensely interesting 
stories, educational material, attractive illustrations for boys. 20 cents a copy, 
2.00 a year. 








SCOUTING 


A monthly periodical. 8 pages or more. Illustrated, 
suggestions for Scoutmasters and Leaders. $1.00 a year. 


THE SCOUT EXECUTIVE 


An 8-page monthly publication discussing Scout and Boy Problems. 
useful to Scout officials. $1.00 a year. 


BOY SCOUT HANDBOOK 
Published regularly for 10 years 


Indispensable to every Boy Scout, Scout Leader and lover of the out-of-doors. 
More than 1,600,000 copies sold. Information by famous experts on Woodcraft, 


Wild Life, Campcraft; Signaling, First Aid, Life Saving, etc., etc., 512 pages; 575 
illustrations. 50 cents a copy. 


HANDBOOK FOR SCOUTMASTERS 
An Ideal Manual for All Leaders of Boys 
612 pages. Over 300 illustrations 


Problems and methods of dealing with boys. Suggestions for Vocational Guid- 
ance, Physical Welfare, Keeping Fit, Tobacco, Alcohol, Sex, Setting Up Exercises, 
First Aid, Signaling, Scouting, Relatious to Home, School, Church, Community and 
Nation, etc. Edited by Dr. H. W.-Hurt and contributed to by over 1000 Active Scout 
Leaders. A practical, usable book of utmost service. $1.50 a copy. 


BOY SCOUTS’ YEAR BOOK 
Biggest Boys’ Book of the Year 


Edited by F. K. Mathiews, Chief Librarian. Fully illustrated. Con- 
tains what boys like best. $2.50 a copy. 


BOY SCOUTS’ BOOK OF STORIES 


Such distinguished writers as Mark Twain, Stevenson, Tarkington, O. Henry, 
Joseph C. Lincoln, Jack London, Stewart Edward White, Norman Duncan, Conan 
Doyle, Hermann Hagedorn, and many others, are represented. There are stories of 
the sea, of school life, of mystery, of the West, scout stories, humorous stories, etc. 
$2.50 per copy. 


Full of ideas, plans and 


Specially 


260 pages. 


BOY SCOUT DIARY 
Fits Vest Pocket 


256 pages. Illustrated. Published yearly. The most serviceable little book for 
Scouts, Scout Leaders and all boys. Full of useful information. 25 cents a copy. 


BOY SCOUT SONG BOOK 


120 pages of the best songs of America and the English speaking world. 40 cents 
a copy. 


ROOSEVELT BOY SCOUTS’ CALENDAR 
7 Sheets in Color 
Inspirational sayings of the late President Roosevelt for Scouts. 
boys’ dens. 25 cents a copy. 
MERIT BADGE BOOKLETS 
67 Booklets covering 67 subjects of vital concern to boys. Describe in detail 


how to meet various tests. Give lives of men famous as masters of Merit Badge 
subjects. Vocational Guidance, Self Helps for Scouts. Illustrated. 20 cents each. 


COMMUNITY BOY LEADERSHIP 
A Manual for Scout Executives and others interested in Boys 
Just published. Fully illustrated. Over 575 


helpful suggestions for solving the boy problem the world over. 
$5.00 a copy. 


Popular for 


ages of valuable material and 
Leather bound. 





Any of the above Scout Publications mailed promptly on receipt of price 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Think and Grin 
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BOYS’ LIFE 














OCTOBER THINK AND GRIN 

Well fellows, the old nut month is around 
again and so is the old Nut of Nuts—friend 
Idle Five Minutes. We thought we worried 
him out of existence during the camping sea- 
son, but no, he bobs up again and tries to 
butt in on our busy time. 

BUT, if there's any butting to be done 
we'll do it and if old I. F. M. isn’t out of 
here in two hundred and ninety-nine and a 
half seconds, why he'll never know anything 
about that last half second. 

Get busy boys, here he comes! 


Winners for October Think and Grin 
Scout George Scher, New York; Julian 
Jenner, Washington; Robert Coleman, New 
Mexico; Edgar Missing, New Jersey. 


Now He Knows 


F. C. S.: Why is your nose in the middle 
of your face? 
S. Cc. S.: Don’t know. Why? 


F. C. S.: Because it’s the scenter. 








Shocking. 
Bud: What's the crowd around the bakery 
for? 
Bill: Oh, a man got killed. 
Bud: Killed’ How? 
Bill: He stepped on a bun and the currant 
(current) went through him. 


And He Drank from the Spring 
Scoutmaster: Have you had supper yet? 
Tenderfoot: Yes. I was so hungry at seven 

fifty-nine that I eight o'clock. 


A Striking Situation 
“I am no good unless I strike,” said the 
match. 
“And you lose your head every time you 
do,” said the matchbox. 


Q’s and A’s 
First Bonehead: Did you get all the ques- 
tions in the test? 
Second Bonehead: Oh, yes, I got the ques- 
tions but it was the answers that bothered 


me, 





Bang! Bang! 
Stop all dat noise wid dat gun! 
It ain’t mah fault, ah’se pullin’ de trigger 
as easy as Ah kin! 


Short 
A teddy bear sat on the ice, 
As cold as cold could be, 
But soon he up and walked away, 
“My tale is told,” said he. 


Gone 

“When does the five-thirty train leave?” 
shouted a belated passenger, bursting in at 
the station door. 

** Pive-thirty,” replied a porter. 

“Well, the post-office clock is twenty-eight 
minutes past five and the town hall clock is 
thirty-two minutes past. Which am I to 
go by?” 

“Ye can go by any clock ye want but ye 
can’t go by the train, because it’s gone.” 





Eggstraordinary. 
First Class Scout: It says in this paper 
that the codfish lays over 1,000 eggs at a time. 


Tenderfoot: Huh! It’s a good thing it 
doesn’t have to cackle for each one. 








A Stirring Tale 
Judge: Why did you take the spoons in 
that restaurant? 
Clept: Because the doctor told me to take 
two spoons after each meal. 


A Few Posers 
What is it which will be yesterday and 
was tomorrow? Today. 
What is the best way of making a coat 
last? Make the pants and vest first. 
To what question must you answer yes? 
What does y-e-s spell? 

When you fall in the water, what is the 
first thing you do? Get wet. 
Why do we buy clothes? 

not get them for nothing. 
Why is a dog's tail a great curiosity? Be- 
cause no one ever saw it before. 
What do you expect at a hotel? 
tion. 


Because we can- 


Inn-atten 


Some Signs 
Placard at a moving picture show: 
* Young Children Must Have Parents.” 
In a barber's window : 
“ During Alterations, Patrons Will be Shaved 
in Back.” 
Sign in a Broadway store: 
“Empty Boxes—Suitable for Holiday Gifts.” 





Moving Words 
Mrs. Backpay: Good morning, sir. Will 
you take a chair? 


Instaiment Collector: No, thank you, 
ma'am. I've come to take the piano. 


Trained. 

“TIT see,” said one commuter to another, 
“that they have taken the eight-thirty off 
this line. Do you miss it much?” 

“Not as much as when it was on.” 


Twenty-four Inches? 
Teacher: A biped is anything that goes on 
two feet. John, name one. 
John: A pair of stockings. 


Without Mincing Words 
Teacher: If I cut a beefsteak in two and 
then cut the halves in two and then cut the 
quarters in two, what do I have? 
Johnny: Eighths. 


Teacher: And then again. 
Johnny : Sixteenths. 
Teacher: Again. 
Johnny: Thirty-seconds. 
Teacher: Again. 
Johnny: Hamburger. 
‘ / 
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2222? and !!!!! 

Miss Sniff and Miss Snip had not seen each 
other for many years and met unexpectedly 
one day. 

“How do you do?” exclaimed Miss Snip 
effusively. 

“ Now, this is delightful!” said Miss Sniff. 
““You haven’t seen me for eleven years and 
yet you know me at once! I cannot have 
changed so dreadfully in all that time. It 
flatters me!” 

“Oh. I recognized your hat!” said Miss 
Snip. 


October 
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Eighty Years’ Experience 


(Continued from page 9) 
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There is another old saying that I would 
commend to you: “ Read and you will know.” 
What one learns in school or college is a 
mere foundation of knowledge and must be 
supplemented by future reading. 

This, however, will be of little value, un- 
less you concentrate your mind upon what 
you are reading so that it will be retained. 
This, also, is a habit that one can acquire if 
he tries to do so. Too many, unfortunately, 
only glance over even their lessons, and in 
consequence forget what they read as quickly 
as they scan it. 


HE habits of prompt, alert obedience, punc- 
tuality, thoroughness and other things 
that constitute “ discipline ’ are most valuable 
in business life, and the want of them has 
been one of the greatest defects in the train- 
ing of American youth, 

One cannot command others unless he him- 
self has been trained to obey, and the great 
majority of collisions, fires and other acci- 
dents which annually cost thousands of lives 
come from disobedience of orders. 

Whatever your work may be, take an in- 
terest in it, and “‘ whatever your hand finds 
to do, do with all your might.” Make up 
your mind that you “are going to accom- 
plish something.” It may be a little thing, 
but little things often lead to great ones. 
The most important law case I ever had was 
for a poor woman, which I took for charity, 
when I was a young lawyer. But it led to 
other business.of such value as to give me 
my start in life. 

Be loyal to your employer. Recognize that 
so long as you are taking his pay, you are 
bound to render your best service. The one 
who comes late to his work and leaves early, 
who does nothing that is “not his job,” and 
who slights the little work he does, never 
gets promotion and never amounts to any- 
thing. The one who is loyal and willing, who 
does his work thoroughly and quickly and 
asks for more, is the one who rises to the 
top. 

Have a good time without neglecting the 
serious business of life. Laugh all you can— 
try and remember a good story when you 
read or hear it. Cultivate your sense of 
humor so as always to see the funny side 
of things. You will find it a great comfort. 

It is also good for you to interest your- 
self in nature and things that are beautiful 
and artistic. It will give you a new interest 
in life and broaden your mind. 

Be democratic. As you grow older, you 
will find that there is but little difference 
between men and that you will find as fine 
fellows among poor and uneducated men as 
among those who are neither. Colonel Roose- 
velt’s greatest friends were guides and hunt- 
ers. Therefore, treat everybody you meet 
without condescension or servility (both of 
which are the marks of a mean mind and 
which everybody resents), but as if he was 
just as good as you are (which you will find 
as a rule that he is apt to be, if he is a 
decent fellow). If he is not decent, then 
have nothing to do with him, whether he is 
poor or rich. 

Always be kind and sympathetic, especially 
to those who are younger or in an inferior 
position to yourself. It is the mark of a 
gentleman to do this, and those who do not 
are “ snobs.” 

When you come to have authority, praise 
your subordinates when they have done well, 
not only to them but to others, and do not 
be quick to criticize, nor harsh in doing so 
unless the occasion requires severity. 

Charles M. Schwab recently said that this 
was the method followed by Andrew Car- 
negie, and that its results proved so advan- 
tageous that he (Schwab) had _ always 
followed it in his very great business. 

To this I would add that if you should 
find (as you often will) that you were your- 
self to blame, in a case where you had cen- 
sured one of your subordinates, do not hesi- 
tate to say so to the one you found fault 
vith. It is not only the manly thing to do, 
but will win respect and regard from your 
employees that will make them anxious to 
do your work well. 

I speak feelingly of this, as when I was an 
office boy and junior clerk, I felt so keenly 
that many of those over me, when they found 
that what they had blamed me for was their 
own fault, never admitted to me that they 
had been mistaken, that I have always made 
it a rule to be prompt to admit my own 
error to any one that I found I had improp- 
erly criticized. 


T is well to make money, but you must not 
allow yourself to consider that that is the 
great object in life. After one has enough 
to live with decent comfort, more is a ques- 
tion of satisfying one’s wants, which are 
largely artificial. Usually, the more one gets 
the more he spends, and the more he wants 
to spend, so that he is no happier than when 
he had less. 
But whether you should be rich or poor, 
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be charitable, and try to do what good you 
can, not only with what money you have, 
but with your time and exertions. 

You should keep in mind that it is your 
duty to render service of some kind to your 
city and country. To this end, you should 
devote a reasonable amount of your time 
and money to the promotion of some benevo- 
lent or other work which will benefit others 
than yourself. 

You will find it to be a relief from the 
cares of your regular occupation, and that 
it will make you a broader and better man. 
In fact, every busy man is helped. not hin- 
dered, by having a “hobby,” particularly of 
an altruistic nature. 

This will undoubtedly involve some self- 
sacrifice on your part. But it is only what 
your country has a right to expect from you 
as one of its citizens. 

It will add greatly to your happiness if 
you can train yourself not to worry about 
what is going to happen in the future, or 
what has happened in the past. 

One of Thomas Jefferson’s maxims upon 
which he guided his life was “ How much 
we have suffered from things that never 
happen,” and you will find that nine times 
out of ten the thing you apprehended does 
not occur. 

In the same way what has passed is irre- 
vocable. To repine over it can make the situ- 
ation no better and will certainly make you 
uncomfortable. You should, therefore, if a 
calamity has come to you, concentrate your 
mind upon what you should do as things 
are and dismiss from your mind what has 
taken place. 

You will find that nothing that occurs is 
as bad as you feared or as grand as you 
anticipated (except the joys of a happy fam- 
ily life). 

Always remember that one can never get 
something for nothing. Consequently, when 
a scheme is presented to you which is repre- 
sented to give you great returns without your 
doing anything, do not touch it as it is sure 
to be a swindle. People who have valuable 
enterprises are not going to part with them 
without receiving their value. You will also 
find that it is only what one gets by working 
for it that is really valued. 

Never trust a man who you find has de- 
liberately told you a falsehood for his own 
advantage. A man who will do that will 
steal, and no one can afford to do business 
with one who is dishonest as he is certain 
to be cheated in the long run. 


HEN you come to have money of others 
in your possession, make it a rule to 
keep it separate from your own. Almost all 
defalcations which occur are not at first de- 
liberate wrongs, but cases where having some- 
body else’s money under his control, a man 
uses it with the idea that he is only borrow- 
ing it and will be able to repay it. In the 
majority of cases he invests it in some scheme 
that turns out to be a failure and is unable 
to replace it as he expected to do. In con- 
sequence, he engages in wild speculations in 
order to obtain funds with which to replace 
it, with the result that he is finally detected 
and disgraced and frequently goes to prison. 
had a most wholesome lesson on this 
subject when I was just commencing as a 
lawyer and my means were small. I had 
myself a few hundred dollars, and had in 
my hands a little larger sum which belonged 
to three different persons—one a family ser- 
vant, another a client who was in Cali- 
fornia, and another to one who was in 
Cuba. A friend in whom I then had 
confidehce offered me a commission of 
$250 if I could get him $1,000 which he 
was going to put in a very profitable enter- 
prise and which he would repay in ten days. 
The thought came to my mind that I could 
use this money which I had in my hands 
with my own to make up the $1,000 and 
thereby earn $250 which was then a consider- 
able sum to me. On reflection, I decided that 
I had no right to do this, and refused the 
offer. The next morning my wife told me 
that the servant wanted her money. When 
I got to the office I found a letter from the 
Californian asking me to pay his money to 
a certain person, and in the afternoon a draft 
came from the Cuban to do the same thing. 
The perspiration stood on my forehead when 
I drew the last check and thought that if I 
had used the money as it had crossed my 
mind to do, I would have been disgraced 
and perhaps ruined by not being able to pay 
it back to its owners. Moreover, the specu- 
lation which my friend intended to invest the 
$1,000 in, turned out to be a failure. 

If you are asked to make a loan to a 
friend, can spare the money and feel like 
obliging the one who asked for it, let him 
have it and proceed with your business with- 
out it, with only the hope that it will be 
paid, so that if it is not, you will not be seri- 
ously inconvenienced. 

But if you are asked to go security, en- 
dorse a note or contract or any other con- 
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O frills—just plain Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter spread on bread 
when a feller is real hungry! There’s 
nothing like it—even at parties. 
Fine on crackers or toast—any way 
—every day. You'll never tire of 
Beech-Nut because its fine smooth 
flavor lingers in your memory long 
after the last mouthful—and makes 
you wish for more! 


And Beech-Nut Ginger Ale is just the 


thing to go with your Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter sandwich. Makes you tingle right 
through with its sparkle and zest. Your 
grocer probably sells Beech-Nut. Remind 
your mother.when she sends her order. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
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Canajoharie, N. Y. 
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“Boy, but 
she’s Great” 
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and nifty? Just try 


one on and see! 





REGULAR cap for regular fellows, fine for outdoor games 


and sports. 


In mild weather turn it up all around and 


you've a light, easy-feeling cap that clings close to your head. 
When cold, wear as shown here and ears, forehead and back 
of your neck are warm and comfy. 
What’s the color or stripe you want? Write us for illustrated 
booklet and name of the store that has Ace Knitted Caps. 
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Ever Wear this Ace Muffler Cap? 


If you want a knitted cap and muffler all in one be 
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Muffler Cap. It’s a dandy. 
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tingent obligation, ask yourself whether you 
will have the money to meet it, if in the fu- 
ture you should be called upon to do so. 

If you are not certain that you will, then 
excuse yourself from assuming tbe liability. 
Obligations of that kind have a way of be- 
coming due at the most inconvenient times 
and many are ruined in consequence of their 
having assumed them “ merely as a matter 
of form,” without ever considering that they 
may be called upon to pay them. 

If you are making a contract and the other 
party objects to putting in it something that 
has been agreed upon, saying “ That is un- 
necessary, you have my word,” or anything 
of that kind, his objection demonstrates that 


he is tricky and that you should, therefore, 
insist upon the contract containing every- 


has been agreed upon. 
it is a good reason why you should 
any contract at all with such a 


thing that 

In fact, 

not make 
man, 
* I wish to urge upon you in the strongest 
manner, always to keep in mind that you are 
an American, and to keep yourself a one 
hundred per cent. one. 

To do the latter, you should familiarize 
yourself with the history of your country 
and its system of government and firmly re- 
solve that you will at all times resist to the 
utmost all attempts to fundamentally change 
the latter. 

As a part of your Americanism, 
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you should 
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pysennnonaneoannanannatizty 
house—that we didn't meet the company 

until we was both spruced up for dinner. 
He got there ahead of: me. I was just 


going to step out on the dining-porch when 
I heard a familiar voice. 


* He said there was something the matter 
with the carburetor—too much gas or two 
little gas, I can’t remember which—but he 


just touched it and now it runs like a sewing- 
machine.” 

I took a deep breath and walked in. Car- 
lotta was the whale, and there all intrenched 
near the business end of the table was dear 
Archybold ,elbows spread out, ready to dive. 

‘It’s a good joke you two,” he says, 
“pushing us up those hills when if you had 
known how, you could have touched that 
carburetor and had a ride. I wanted to teil 
you it must be the carburetor; but I thought 
you knew something about automobiles.” 


AP excused himself, took me by the arm, 
and led me aside. 
“Remember he is our guest,” he warns. 


“Say,” I come back, “ he’s at the bat all 
the time. Don’t we ever git a lick?’ 
‘Not very often with folks of their kind,” 


Cap answers; “they never offer a return 
game. The only relief, when you find them 
out, is thereafter to avoid them as much as 
possible.” 

So we put on a company grin and re- 
turned to the skirmish line. 

Maybe Carlotta was frail and delicate 


her before, but she'd 
anyone shovel in so 


so slick and kept 


when the missus knew 
reformed. I never see 
much. She done it 
her concertina going, too, so if I hadn't 
kept tally I'd never of believed it. But 
Archybald! Wow! He had his feet in the 
trough till it was empty, only stopping once 
in a while to “ Ercuse me” to his mother 
and give her some cutting advice that she 
didn’t seem to notice. And I nearly choked 
when a bully big blueberry pie come in. 

“Carlotta,” says the missus proudly, “ this 
is something you cannot get every day. The 
men folks brought in about seven quarts of 
berries from their trip yesterday.” 

“Oh, that’s awfully lovely!” sighs Car- 
lotta. ‘“ They must be terribly easy to*pick.” 
And me and him knew why she said that, 
seeing she knowed there wasn’t much in our 
baskets when she and Archybald got done 
with ‘em. 

“ They’re all right,’ says Archybald coldly, 
“when you’re not near the real fruit markets, 
especially when you can get all you want for 
nothing.” 

For nothing! 
kink in the neck? 

But the full jolt didn’t come till later. I 
had to go to Silver Bay for milk—a mile 
walk; and when I got back Carlotta and 
Archybald was still there—like the flag in the 
dawn’s early light. Apd come to find out, 
they’d made the missus’s letter to mean an 
invite to commence their visit with Thursday 
dinner, though I bet all the blueberries we 
didn’t pick that they knew they was stretch- 
ing it. But the missus swallowed it without 


Wouldn't that give you a 


a choke as if that’s what she meant all along 
because she wouldn’t do nothing to hurt the 
guest, 


feelings of a and them two sponges 


S. Boyer 
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also keep in mind that you should so pre- 
pare yourself that if, when you have attained 
manhood, conditions arise when America will 
have to call upon her sons to protect her 
(as bas taken place several times in my 
lifetime) you will be willing and physically 
fit to do so. 

To this end, you should endeavor in your 
youth to obtain some military training. This 
will also be valuable in giving you a fine 
physical development as is shown by those 
who returned after service in France in the 
World War and in teaching alertness and 
discipline—the latter being something the 
want of which is the greatest drawback of 
young Americans. 

In conclusion, I would urge you to walk 
through your life with your head up, looking 
everyone straight in the eye, giving every- 
body a “square deal,” not complaining or 
“kicking ” when things are not as you would 
like to have them, but facing the world as it 
comes to you, with a stout heart and a cheer- 
ful smile, being kind and affectionate in all 
your family relations, lending a helping hand 
to those that you find need one, standing 
behind everything that is best for your coun- 
try and your city, and fighting to the bitter 
end what you believe to be detrimental to 
either, and you will make yourself a man 
that your parents will be proud of. 

Your sincere friend and well wisher, 
GEO. W. WINGATE. 
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she buzzing all the time till 
and him insulting her 
as he could spare 


stayed a week, 
we was all most crazy, 
to her face jist as reg'lar 
time from eating. 


The last day when they was to go, they 
hung around about an hour after the feed, 
then Archybald yawns and pulls out his 
watch. 

‘Excuse me, mommer,” he begins, and I 
knowed he was going to side-swipe her, “ you 
never know enough to break away, do you? 


Cut it short and come on.” 


a the frail Carlotta, gilt hair, paint 
and all, and her brat had rattled out of 
our lot full as sardine tins, the missus and 
Cap looks at each other and begins to grin. 
“My curiosity Satisfied,” says she: 
“T've seen Carlotta.” 
“You're welcome,” 


is 


says Cap. ‘“ And hats 


off to the berry man, for he’s an _ honest 
pirate. You know what he'll give, and you 
know what's the price. Some folks hog the 


courtesies of strangers and friends and give 
in return as little as they can.—No personal 
insinuations intended.” 


“Amen!” says the missus. “We can 
laugh at the berry man when we have two 
berry-pickers like you and Johnnie in the 


home ; but there is no escape from a profiteer- 
ing friend.” 
I stopped Cap out behind the ice-house ten 
minutes later. 
“T’ve been 
“them blueberries 


thinking all week,” I says, 
must a swelled up over 
night something fierce. We've had blueberry 
pancakes, blueberry pie, blueberry jelly, blue- 
berry pudding, and blueberry most everything 
else and I know she ain’t bought none.” 

“Let me tell you something, young man,” 
says he severely, “ they didn’t cost forty cents 
a quart. I will not be gouged by a profiteer. 
I beat him down to two dollars.” 

What do you think of that, Mr. Editor? 
Everybody around here has been pointing Mr. 
Boyer out as the man who got the best of 


berry profiteers by getting his own. When 
the missus reads this in Boys’ Lire she'll 


have the laugh on him, you bet, and so will 
the neighbors; and it'll serve him right for 
the way he’s had ’em laughing at me. 

I jist want to add something. I had the 
pleasure of meeting Archybald next day about 
half a mile this side of Deer Leap. I'd heard 
they'd gone to board down near there because 
they didn’t know nobody else to sponge on. 

“Boy, show me where I can get blue 
berries without much climbing,” says he, 
tossing me a quarter. 

“Sure!” I says; and I led him to a nice 
quiet spot more than a loud holler from any- 
body—and he had two nice blueberries when 
I left him—one each side of his nose which 
I told him raw beef was good for. 

“ Becuse me,” I says, “but you're @ 
skunk,” I says, ‘“‘so no wonder you hold your 
nose so high.’’” And I told him a few reasons 
why. ‘But what I give you a licking for,” 
I says, “‘is the way you talk to your mother. 
You ain’t my kind,” I says, ‘‘ Excuse ME!” 
and I leaves him holding his nose. 

But honest, Mr. Editor, jist behind me 
hand so’s nobody ull hear me, what kind of 
a mother is she? 
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: The Golden Eagle at Home 


(Concluded from page 8) 








eagles came across to me and got as near as 
possible. I asked the keeper to favor me 
with a piece of meat that I might feed the 
birds. He told me it was against the rules 
of the park for visitors to feed the birds or 
animals, but as it was nearly feeding time 
he would get the ration which was allowed 
the eagles and allow me to feed them. I 
have never visited the park in Spokane since 
and do not know if the birds are still there 
or not, but have no doubt they are. 


SAW a Golden Eagle throw a yearling goat 
from the top of a very high eliff in the 
Selkirk Mountains of British Columbia in the 
spring of 1898. The eagle swooped down, 
grabbed the goat by the back as it passed 
and threw the animal violently to the ground, 
where it rolled over the cliff and was dashed 
to death on the rocks below. 

Whether this method of catching game is 
common among the Golden Eagles of the 
Canadian Rockies or whether it is merely 
practiced by a few individuals I do not know. 

One of the worst frights I think I ever 
had in my life was caused by one of those 
birds. I was sitting on the top of a very 
high cliff on the head of one of the tribu- 
taries of White River, in the Kootenay Dis- 
trict in British Columbia. I was sitting 
quite near the edge of the cliff, which was 
several hundred feet high, looking on the 
opposite mountain side for mountain sheep, 
when suddenly an eagle darted at my head. 
Had this bird caught me in its talons as it 
went by I would have been jerked over the 
cliff and killed. I think I must have been 
mistaken for game of some sort and the 
eagle discovered its mistake when only a 
few feet away. I distinctly felt the rush of 
air as its body passed by. 

They go many miles from their nesting 
places to hunt, for I have seen them far 
above the tops of the highest peaks carrying 
game and have watched them until they 
became mere specks in the distance. 

Whether they would really attack a human 
being or not I do not know, for I have never 
heard of an incident where any one had been 
injured by one of those birds. I believe there 
is a species of the Golden Eagle in the Swiss 
Alps that has the reputation of attacking 
small children, but I have never heard of 
one of our American birds attempting to 
carry away a child, although there is no 
doubt they would be able to do so, for they 
are very powerful and have a wing spread 
of eight feet. 

I cannot agree with others that we ought 
to make a special effort to protect the Golden 
Eagle, because they are destructive to the life 
of valuable game animals, and if game was 
not to be had they would not hesitate to 
attack the young of domestic stock, such as 
sheep and hogs or even calves if they were 
very young. 

Birds of prey differ so widely from our 
feathered friends that it seems to me a 
mistaken sympathy to make a special effort to 
preserve the species that are destructive to 
other forms of bird life and game animals. 
They should be classed in the same category 
as the wolf, the mountain lion, and the wild 
cat. While it is a fact that they might de- 
stroy some of the smaller rodents that are a 
menace to mankind yet they themselves, 
through their destructive habits, destroy so 
much valuable life that it will overbalance 
all the good that they may do and this is the 
case with the Golden Eagle. 

One pair of Golden Eagles in rearing a 
brood of young would probably kill, at a very 
conservative estimate, twenty young moun- 
tain sheep or goats, besides other small 
animals, so you can see at a glance that if 
a few pair of these birds were nesting in a 
district what it would mean to a small herd 
of mountain sheep or goats. They also pick 
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up the young of deer when the fawns are 
small and can be carried. And they seem to 
be feared by the mountain sheep more than 
any other enemy of its young. 

There are two sides to the life and habits 
of all predatory animals and birds and it is 
only by close observation and impartial 
judgment that we can arrive at any just 
conclusion as to whether the good they do by 
destroying noxious vermin is greater than the 
harm done by the destruction of valuable 
game and insectivirous birds and animals. 
While it is a fact that the Golden Eagle in- 
habits the rougher parts of the mountains 
and seldom comes into the valleys and settle- 
ments; it is a constant menace to the lives of 
our valuable game animals which we are en- 
deavoring by good laws and considerable expen- 
diture of money to preserve from extinction. 

The writer is a firm believer in the pre- 
servation of our wild things but one’s educa- 
tion is never complete until he knows all of 
the life history and habits of the wild things 
with which we come in contact. Each and 
every one has its place in the economy of 
nature, but by the encroachment of man upon 
their haunts, circumstances are so changed 
that many of them are no longer necessary 
to keep a balance in nature, and they are 
only hastening the day when many of our 
valuable birds and animals will disappear 
completely. It is only by strenuous effort and 
wise laws that we are prolonging the period 
and giving life and liberty to such animals 
as the mountain sheep and goats, and all of 
the species of the deer family, the beaver, 
the grouse, and wild water fowls, and it 
seems to me that we are defeating our own 
aims by offering protection and false sym- 
pathy to certain forms of the carnivorous 
animals and birds. 


HEN the red man owned this vast coun- 

try in its primitive state, although he 
lived chiefly upon the flesh of game animals 
and birds and fishes, at no time did he take 
the life of animals except for food or cloth- 
ing. Had the red man in the days of old 
shown himself to be such an implacable enemy 
of all wild creatures as the white man has 
shown himself to be since he replaced the 
Indian, we would not today have the valuable 
species we have. 

We have outlawed a number of species of 
animals and birds and reptiles such as the 
Copperhead, Rattlesnake, Moccasin, Black- 
Footed Ferret, Weasel, Wild Cat, Wolf, Coy- 
ote, and Panther, and we no longer think of 
these animals and reptiles as entitled to any 
of our sympathy or protection simply because 
we know that they are a detriment to man’s 
interests and are enemies to valuable birds 
and animal life. 

To say that you are a friend, in any sense 
of the word, to the animals and reptiles men- 
tioned would be inconsistent, to say the least. 
Of course where they are found away back 
in the wild mountains of the Northwest or 
upon the baked deserts of the Southwest, or 
in the swamps of the South, where white man 
seldom or never goes, we can entertain a 
somewhat different opinion of them because 
we do not come in direct contact with them, 
but as soon as they become our neighbors 
any sympathy on our part becomes misplaced 
because they are a menace to our lives and 
interests. 

The Golden Eagle destroys great numbers 
of smaller rodents, which if they had the 
opportunity would be very destructive to agri- 
culture, but, in the home of the Golden Eagle 
those rodents are entirely harmless, so that 
we can hardly claim any benefit from their 
destruction. Sut no matter how wild and 
inaccesible the country may be the Golden 
Eagle, when it destroys the young of our 
larger game, such as the deer, mountain sheep 
and goats, becomes a menace, 
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disastrous experiment, saw dimly through the 
cloud of steam that the front was blown off, 
together with some of the bricks. An in- 
candescent mass of burning wood was piled 
almost to the boiler shell, the water having 
blown out only a small portion near the 
front. 

He dragged down the metal hose with a 
sack wound around near the nozzle, directed 
it toward the opening and turned on a full 
head of steam. As it roared into the open- 
ing he gave an involuntary cry of pain. He 
had neglected to hold it by the sack cover- 
ing and his hands blistered -before he could 
take hold of the wrapped portion. 

He held the live steam steadily on the 
blazing mass, ramming the long iron nozzle 
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deeply into the pile. It turned black almost 
instantly, only three or four minutes sufficed 
to blow the life out of the whole furnace. 

The air cleared around the steam gauges. 
Fred’s eyes were burning and swelled half 
shut, but he gazed intently at them. 

“Three hundred!” he shrieked to Bill, 
who stood fearfully in the open door, poised 
for flight. “Open the next fire door! We've 
got to kill them all!” 

Bill crept warily up, snatched open the 
door and rushed back. As Fred thrust the 
iron nozzle in, it in turn, was quickly reduced 
to a smoking black pile. 

“Look!” shouted Bill, pointing to the 
steam gauge. ‘“She’s dropped back to two 
hundred and eighty! See her walk back!” 
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“Oh Boy! This 
is the Life!” 


Nee for another day of fun! Really, 
fellows, you never know how much 
a bicycle adds to your joys until you own 
one. Wherever and whenever you want 
to go it is always ready and when it has 
the reliable old New Departure Coaster 
Brake in the rear wheel, it makes every 
mile easy, speedy, and safe.” 


The New Departure is a wonderful inven- 
tion. It is the choice of seventy out of 
every hundred riders. It embodies true 
principles of mechanical engineering prac- 


NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING CO., Bristol, Conn., U. S. A. 





tice and is the product of a factory that 
insists in maintaining high standards of 
quality from the start to the finish of its 
making. 


Your bicycle dealer can furnish it to you 
on a new bicycle or on the old wheel. 
Ask him about it. 





“The Brake that Brought the Bike Back” 
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fits Hhostrated book *‘COMMON ta | RABB 


RAISING,’’ quarterly 
America’s leading small stock magazine 7 ai for 10 a Attiess 
Outdoor Enterprise. Cou 1002 0. E. BLDG., 





You can be quickly cured, if you 1 





Send 10 ants fer 288-page book on Sta: 


Stu po . KX, use and + yall 
G38 @ogue Bldgs 1147 Ne i. St. i 


mmering and 

x tells how I 
B. N. Bogue, 

indianapolis. 





For Early Darkness 
Get the Thrill of Fall Bicycling 


Fall is the Ideal — poe bicycling—the cool, 
the long evenings sen: thril 

—go where you wiltnsyeee El Delta is a 
faithful companion, always willing. ready and depend: lable. 


crisp air of 
iW] from your head to your 
reg’ lar feller,’’ a 


Delta Electric Bi 
ceueee anaaioe Pag Girt o ye ic 
Sturdil; ade, light, st 
SS velo stylish and attractive. Easily at- 
Get the full benefit, comfort and heal 
cauip your bikewiths DELTA TODAYS  ercting— 
At your dealer's sor mone st illustrated, sent 
for 2.40, complete (less battery). 
DELTA ELECTRIC COMPAN 
170 Delta Block Marion ‘~ 
Standard Mekers of E terns, Bicycle 


lectric Lan 
Lamps, and all kinds of dry batteries, 
NEW fesx WINNIPEG 





SAN FRANCISCO 
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SUBSTANTIALLY REDUCED 


THE BOY SCOUT UNIFORM AND EQUIPMENT 


Best and Cheapest Clothes a Boy Can Wear 
WHY NOT OUTFIT NOW? 


Highest 


Sellii 
No. Prices 1320 


645 Coats, Regular, 
New Style 


646 Coats, Extra Qual- 
ity, New Style 
Available only when adopted 
by resolution of local council 
for all troops or a commu- 
nity, or in special cases for 
the use of Scoutmasters or 
Assistants. 


506 Coats, Regular, 
Old Style 


505 Coats Extra Qual- 
ity, Old Style 
(Discontinued—L i m ited 
quantity on hand—no more 
after stock is exhausted.) 


651 Breeches, Regular, 
New Style 

509 Breeches, Regular, 
Old Style 


650 Breeches, Extra 
Quality, New Style 
Available only when adopted 
by resolution of local council 
for all troops or a commu- 
nity, or in special cases for 
the use of Scoutmasters or 

ts. 


508 Breeches, Extra 
Quality, Old Style 
(Discontinued — Limited 
quantity on hand—no more 
after stock is exhausted.) 

647 Winter Shirts, 
Khaki, New Style 

648 Summer Shirts, 
Khaki, New Style 


649 Wool Shirts, New 
Style 

503 Hats, New Official, 
Low Crown 


503A Hats of Wool 
F 


ur 

(Discontinued — Limited 
quantity on hand—no more 
after stock is exhausted.) 

502 Hats, Extra 
Quality 
Available only when adopted 
by resolution of local council 
for all troops or a commu- 
nity, or in special cases for 
the use of Scoutmasters or 
Assistants. 

501 Scoutmasters’ 
Hats 


529 Belts, Web 
592 Haversacks 
591 Canvas Leggins 
525 Leather Leggins 


$3.50 


4.10 


5.00 

55 
3.00 
1.25 
6.75 


Reduced 
Prices 


$3.00 


3.85 


2.25 


2.50 


2.00 
2.00 


2.85 


2.85 


1.50 
3.50 
2.25 


1.75 


3.75 





Selling, 


No. Prices 1920 


528 Cotton Stockings 

528A Cotton Footless 
Stockings 

527 Woolen Stockings 

527A Woolen Footless 
Stockings 

595 Men’s Sweaters 

594 Boys’ Sweaters 

564 Boys’ Mackinaws 

565 Men’s Mackinaws 

511 Cotton Shorts 

512 Wool Shorts 

642 Cotton Coats, 
Stock Sizes 

643 Cotton Breeches, 
Stock Size 

519 Cotton Trousers, 
Stock Size 

523 Woolen Coats, 
Stock Size 

524 Woolen Breeches, 
Stock Size 

524A Woolen Trou- 
sers, Stock Size 

536 Poncho 

537 Poncho 

540 Waterproof Cape 
(Boys) 

540A Waterproof Cape 
(Men's) 

541 Ground Blanket 

620 Neckerchief 

1002-03 Axe & Sheath 

1004 Knife 

1172 Blanket (New) 

1200 Cook Kit 

1269 Radiolite Watch 

1294 First Aid Box 

1303 Featherweight 
Shelter Tent 

1334 Blanket 

1364 Wrist Watch 

1466 Wearever Can- 
teen 

3260 Book, Boy Scout 
and Other Stories 

3263 Book, Swimming 
and Watermanship 
641 Ponchos 

3012 Diaries (1921) 


Lots of 10 or more........... 


$1.00 


a» 
Sau Oo 
wow 


- 
mA en 
38 
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6.50 


8.00 
3-25 

85 
1.85 
1.85 


3-25 


7.50 
11.00 


3-00 
ag 


Reduced 
rices 


$. 50 


-50 
1.65 


1.65 
4.50 
4.00 
7.50 
8.50 
1.50 
2.50 


4.25 
3.25 
2.50 
14.00 
7.00 


5.50 
2.50 
4.50 


4.00 


5.00 
2.00 
45 
1.50 
1.50 
6.00 
4.00 
2.75 
10.50 


6.50 
6.50 
5.00 


3.00 
1.00 


1.50 








PONCHOS—SPECIAL 


No. 641. What are they? Used Army ponchos, combination style, 
rain coat, sleeping bag and shelter tent. t 
weather hiking, and indispensable incamp. These ponchos previously 
sold at $3.00 each, but we have been fortunate in purchasing a 

uantity of these at a price which enables us to now sell them at 
$1.00 each as long as they last. 


An ideal coat for wet 
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Fred cast a fleeting glance at the gauges 
and stood staring. 

The pressure was going down, ten pounds 
at a time. A fleeting idea that Bill had 
sneaked around behind and opened the blow- 
off valves, entered his head. 

“Here, hold this!” he thrust the hose 
into Bill’s hands and raced around back. All 
were closed and he sped around in front in 
time to collide with the night watchman in 
the mill. 

“What in time you fellers been up to?” 
the watchman glared sternly at Fred. “I 
bin tinkerin’ with a pipe over in the kiln, 
and when I opened the main valve——” 

“When you opened the main valve! 
didn’t you tell us you had it shut?” 
was thoroughly angry. 

“TI thought it would blow the linin’ out 
of the hull works just now when I opened 
it,” the man went on. ‘“ How much pres- 
sure you carryin’ anyhow?” 

Fred sagged down on an upturned keg and 
watched the steam gauges crawl back to nor- 
mal pressure and then below. The racket 
of the exhaust stopped and Bill blew down 
his water glasses to be sure that he had 
enough water. 

“See that boiler front!” Fred pointed to 
the castings scattered over the floor. ‘* These 
blistered hands and singed eyebrows all come 
from that little slip of yours.” 

“T didn’t think—what happened anyway?” 

Fred tried to speak calmly, 


Why 
Fred 


1 Il fT 
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sheep. Did you notice what big horns he 
had?” 

But the one single sheep was the only one 
we saw on the trip, although probably more 
than one sheep saw us. For a long, hard 
mile our route lay over a plain of big rocks, 
ground off the cliff of Storm King by ancient 
glaciers. Some of these boulders were as 
large as houses, while others were only tiny 
pebbles. But thrown together helter-skelter, 
piled carelessly on top of one another, they 
gave us rock work that certainly kept us 
from falling asleep. 


T the far side of this boulder field rises 
one of the jagged ridges that support the 
immense craggy summit of Storm King. 
Through an overhanging slab of rock we 
climbed from one side of the peak to the 
other. Storm King is one of those moun- 
tains that cannot be climbed by a straight 
ascent up one side. Each slope of the peak 
has its precipice, its impossible jumble of 
rocks, or its crevices, that prevent a straight 
climb to the summit. But by a winding, 
corkscrew route, the trail to the top is easy. 
When we had climbed over the ridge, we 
found ourselves high on the side of a gorge 
gouged out by glacier monsters, whose bottom 
lay so far below that we felt like birds look- 
ing down on the earth from a place in the 
sky. Black, blue, and green lakes lay in all 
the hollows of the immense gorge, or perched 
high on some slope in a granite hollow. The 
dim trail, just scratches on the rock, led hori- 
zontally along the wall of the gorge, with 
smooth sweeps of steeply slanting granite 
swooping down to the distant trough of the 
gorge. 

“Whee,” said Ted Skiff. “I hope I don’t 
fall off here. This makes me dizzy.” 

“Don’t worry about falling off,” Tom con- 
soled him. “ You would bounce at least once 
before you hit the bottom.” 

But sometimes the cliffs below us looked 
so precipitous that I doubt if we would 
have bounced even once. At the end of this 
level stretch of trail, we were confronted 
by a rock gully so long and steep that it 
seemed to end in the blue sky. Although 
this was the last of August, a great snow- 
field, Iying at a sharp angle that made it 
look as if the whole field would slide into 
the gorge, lay along one side of this rock 
gully close to the trail, and extended high up 
toward the distant top of the ridge. 

“Whew,” groaned Ray. “Don't tell me 
Storm King is only a little over fourteen 
thousand feet high. I won’t believe it. Why, 
we will have to climb more than fourteen 
thousand feet to get to the top of this stretch 
alone.” 


And it seemed as if Ray must have been 
right. I doubt if we made half a mile an 
hour up that gully. But at the top, after a 
last, mad rock scramble, we looked down 
again into a new eountry on another side 
of the peak. Far down the slopes we could 
see lakes and forests in miniature, while 
high hills in that country below us seemed 
just like flattened mounds. 

Our way now led along a cliff ledge called 
The Narrows. The mountain rose vertically 
above, and plunged straight. down below, with 
the trail leading along a slight faulting in 
the precipice. In a certain way, it made us 
feel scared, but it also gave us a sensation 
of absolute freedom and perfect happiness. 
Then came a last jagged slope to the crown 


SKy Island 


(Concluded from page 26) 
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“That’s just the trouble. You : didn’t 
think!” Bill stood near trembling nervously. 
“ Bill didn’t think—he didn't stop to think 
at all and he pretty near wrecked the whole 
place.” 

“TI done the best I could,” muttered 
Bill. “ That’s all the thanks a man gets 
for 2 

“You know better when you say it, Bill.” 
Fred walked over to him. ‘ You didn’t take 
the trouble to find out a single thing more 
than you needed to know to hold your job. 
We'll cool off that boiler and patch up the 
front. We won't bother anybody about it 
because there’s no great damage done, but 
study up and be ready next time.” 

“Study up!” Bill was a trifle defiant. 
“ Blowing live steam on a fire ain’t in no 
book I ever read.” 

“It may not be in the books,” was Fred’s 
parting shot. “ But if you had studied and 
trained your mind—knew the action of 
steam, you'd have thought of it.” 

A little later Jed was listening open- 
mouthed, as he bandaged Fred's blistered 
paws. 

“How the dickens did you happen to think 
to use live steam on the fire?” he asked. “I 
heard the rumpus, but didn’t dare leave 
here.” 

“T hate to own up to it,” said Fred sheep- 





ishly. “But I didn’t think of it till Bill 
turned the hose on it—that gave me the 
idea.” 
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of Storm King, a scramble that took our 
breath away in the excitement of getting to 
the top. But we made it, and sank down 
around the summit cairn panting. 

When we had rested, we trooped ,over to 
the eastern precipice in order to look down 
at Chasm Lake, half a mile below in a gorge 
so wild that even the timberline flowers seem 
to avoid it. The forests below were beauti- 
ful from the top of Storm King—purple and 
green, soft, velvety carpets for the hills. 

“Isn't it a shame,” Fred mused, “that 
such beautiful forests are ever destroyed by 
fire?” 

“It certainly is,” assented Tom. “ But 
people are beginning to wake up to the fact 
that such valuable and beautiful timber de- 
serves protection. ‘The forest service is be- 
ginning to teach the people to take care of 
the trees. I think this is a pretty good out- 
door motto to remember: ‘ One tree will make 
a million matches. One match can destroy 
a million trees.’ If everybody realized that, 
they would be more careful of the chances 
they take with fire in the forest.” 

“By the way,” Ted Stanton asked, “ how 
did we come out about those honor cubes? 
Who won the most?” 

“Isn't it funny,” Tom answered quickly, 
“that every one of us won the same number 
—three apiece? Kenneth won his on the en- 
durance race, the sawmill hike, and the 
Whopper trout. Ted Stanton got his for the 
race up to the lookout, long distance throw- 
ing, and scouting. I won on observation, 
nature study, and straight throwing. Skiff’s 
prize cubes were for cooking, singing, and 
being the most convincing liar. Ray took 
his for sketching, flower study, and the saw- 
mill hike, while Fred won on the Spruce Cone 
tree climbing, and story telling. So 
we all take first prize.” . 

After dinner we took our last view from 
the summit before starting the trip down. 
On the east, over forests and foothills, lay 
the dim plains. To the south, west, and 
north, great mountain ranges, fading from 
the close brown peaks to the pale blue and 
purple mountains of the horizon, stretched out 
in jagged, tumbled masses. Overhead arched 
a bowl of deep, blue sky, then came a cir- 
cular, irregular girdle of vast peaks, and be- 
low lay the forest ocean, billowing in green 
and purple shadows to the very horizon. 
That was the Rockies as we knew them and 
loved them—wonderful forests and splendid ° 
peaks. To the east, Sky Island rose in a 
beautiful cone from Forest Sea, seeming not 
so high from our lofty viewpoint, but very, 
very lovely and alluring. 

“There is just one thing more wonderful 
than the forests,” Tom breathed, “and that 
is the mountains. And there is only one 
thing greater and finer than these peaks; 
that is—the forests. And the best place in 
the world is where the two blend together— 
at the timberline.” 

The gang said nothing, kept silent by the 
very beauty of the panorama around us. But 
we knew that what Tom said was truth. 

“And of all these mountains,” Tom went 
on, “ whether they are big or small—of all 
these islands that rise above the ocean of 
trees, which one is the best?” 

And the answer came softly from all our 
lips, as we stood there on the summit of 
Storm King. 

“Sky Island!” 


THE END. 
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The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 





“Then he stretched out his hand and 
closed his fingers on the canvas sack 
of loot.”—From “Altitude,” the first 
of the new John Fleming Wilson series 
in the October AMERICAN BOY. 


A thrill a 


minute for 








every boy 


who reads the sparkling October 
issue of THE AMEXICAN BOY! 
Great serial stories that grip you; 
great football features that will tell 
you what you want to know about 
the game; great short stories— 
and all the departments that help 
make THE AMERICAN BOY 
“the biggest, brightest, best mag- 
azine for boys in all the world.” 


“Altitude” 


the first of the new John Fleming 
Wilson series. An extraordinary 
and gripping story of forlorn, al- 
most inaccessible mountain heights 
and a boy, Bulldog Martin, climb- 
ing them at night in pursuit of a 
desperate fugitive! 


“The Stolen Football’ 


by Ralph Henry Barbour—another 
splendid football story by one of 
America’s best writers of sport 
stories! You never read a more 
exciting school detective story. 
It’s certainly a dandy! 


Two big football features 
“OFFENSIVE FOOTBALL” 


“DEFENSIVE FOOTBALL” 


By Major Ernest (‘‘Pot’”) Graves 


The second and third of a series of 
four master football articles by 
the famous Harvard and West 
Point Coach. These football 
articles are wonderful. You want 
to read and study them. They 
will tell you what you want to 
know. If you are interested in 
football, you can’t afford to miss 
Major Graves’ articles. 


Hallowe’en Creeps! 


They abound in a strange sort of 
story by Laurence York, entitled 
“The Howl of a Dog.” Talk about 
a ghost plan for a dark Hallowe’en 
night—it will fit right in with a 
boy’s keenest Hallowe’en spirit! 




















Get your copyat once! Don’t 
take a chance missing any of 
the fascinating features in 
the October issue! Each one 
will win you. 

PRICE REDUCED. Beginnin 
with the September issue, TH 


AMERICAN BOY is again $2.00 
a year by mail; 20c a copy on 














news-stands, 





THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 221 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Herewith find $2.00. Please send 


THE 
AMERICAN BOY for one year, beginning with 
current issue, to 





BUGEID.......:cccccccovecsosebessoncncnsbboonseessbenesbeiocsenssesseseseess 


Address. 
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everything that the healthy, vigorous older 
boys did won their admiration and affection. 
Indeed, they felt so strongly on the subject 
and were so sorry for the little cripple’s in- 
ability ever to pass beyond Tenderfoot rank, 
because he could never compass Scout's Pace, 
that they got together and wrote a fine manly 
plea to the leaders of the local council, beg- 
ging that an exception might be made in 
“ Johnny's ”’ case, since he had tried so gal- 
lantly to meet the requirement with their 
aid and failed only because it was physically 
impossible. As they wrote to their chief, 
“He nearly made a half mile in six minutes, 
but was forced to give up. His body could 
not do what his spirit would have it do. But 
he had made a game try; -he had done his 
best and proven his worthiness to be re- 
warded.” 

Of course, the local council knew and un- 
derstood, as “ Johnny” himself did, that the 
request could not be granted much as their 
hearts might desire it, that for the good of 
the movement as a whole, not even so worthy 
an exception could be made. But they did 
send the letter of appeal to National Head- 
quarters, and the Chief Scout Executive was 
so touched and interested by the unusual case 
that he wrote personally to the brave little 
cripple congratulating him on the high rank 
in the spirit of true scouting he had attained, 
even though he could never wear anything 
more than the Tenderfoot badge. Truly there 
is victory, even in defeat sometimes. 


Sea Scouting 
6é INE TREE” JIM, ‘as most of us know 
him, otherwise known as James A. 
Wilder, Chief Sea Scout, is very happy over 
his experience in conducting the two sessions 
of training schools for Sea Scouts at Marion, 
Mass. Both periods were well attended by 
boys from different sections of the country. 
Seven boys and the Scoutmaster made a trip 
all the way from Port Arthur, Tex., and in- 
cidentally, I am happy to report, they worked 
their passage on an oil boat back and forth. 

The training school was ideally located 
at the Tabor Academy, the officers of which 
co-operated splendidly with Mr. Wilder in 
the conduct of the two camping periods and 
made available their facilities without re 
serve. 

I spent a day with the first group and 
saw them go through their program. They 
were not only happy but very efficient. In- 
cidentally, their manoeuvres and_ general 
operations made a profound impression upon 
Frig-Gen. Clarence R. Edwards, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Department of New England, 
who took dinner with the Sea Scout Camp one 
evening. 

The enrollment for the second group was 
even larger than the first and passed all 
expectations. 

It was not all play, by any means, for each 
of the groups had the experience of cruising 
around Buzzard’s Bay, under conditions 
which tested their scout training and their 
endurance, The members of the second Camp 
were mustered into service to coperate with 
the Committee in charge of the ceremonies 
incident to the celebration of the Three Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the Landing of the Pil- 
grims at Plymouth. 

The membership of the Sea Scouting 
division has increased over 50 per cent. in 
the last year. The experimental stage seems 
to have passed, and the program has proven 
itself to be not only useful but attractive to 
boys, especially to boys of fifteen years of age 
and over. 

If you want to know more about Sea Scout- 
ing, write to Mr. Wilder. 


2,200 Boys in Camp 

HE Boy Scout Camp in the Palisades In- 

terstate Park this past summer has been 
a wonderful experience for the more than 
10,000 who were there for a week or more 
during the summer. It is not only the largest 
Boy Scout Camp, but perhaps the largest boys’ 
camp of any character in the whole world. 
Eighteen different units were operated on 
three lakes, covering miles of territory. The 
mess-halls and general headquarters are all 
located near the water-front but the tents 
are far back in the hills, some of them widely 
separated. 

The whole Camp is served by a central 
commissary and _ transportation  depart- 
ment, but each camp carries out its own pro- 
gram. The whole group is mobilized for Sun- 
day Services and for other special events. 


In one week I witnessed a Pageant, at 
which there were over 2,000 Boy scouts, be- 
sides 2,000 other campers from nearby and 
incidentally, it was a very creditably con- 
ducted affair. 

It has been a surprise to many prominent 
men and women who have visited the camps 
this summer to discover that within forty 
miles of New York there were such wonderful 
opportunities of enjoying God’s out-of-doors 
with conditions almost ideal for camping. 
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Why 
Americans Lead 


the World in 
Marksmanship 


Rifle Teams from eighteen of the world’s leading nations 


met in competition at the Olympic Games held 
Beigium, July 29-August 2, 1920. 


The sweeping victory that our rifle team achieved on this 


occasion was even more complete than many 


The score by points for the leading nations competing was 


as follows: 


United States.......... 43 Switzerland .. 
BOD he's Sb-sidcvscoses 11 |, eee 
re ee 9 South A 
DOMMGTR cocccccccoses 7 Greece 

FPONES 666000 aor hha 4 Finland 


A record like this is only possible from a country where 


skill with a rifle is held in high honor, and t 
a rifle is encouraged from boyhood up. 


One of the Officers of the American Team who won the 


victory at Antwerp recently wrote us: 


4 
“T have been connected with the shooting game 


for the last eleven years; have competed 
team and individual matches during that ti 
I can truthfully say that my first rifle as 
was one such as you are manufacturing. 


thoroughly convinced that every boy should be 


trained to handle a rifle, and the first 
should be one such as you manufacture.” 


The best gun for any boy to start with is the Daisy Air 


Rifle. Millions of American-boys have had thei 
ing in marksmanship with a Daisy Air Rifle. 


years it has been the favorite rifle for American boys. It 
looks like a real hunting rifle, shoots as straight, but is 
much safer, as it shoots with compressed air instead of 
powder. It is more economical, too; most dealers sell more 


than 500 shots for ten cents. 


The Daisy Pump Gun, 
shown in the picture below, 
is a 50-shot repeater, same 
pump action as found in the 
highest type of modern hunt- 
se. Pee. 


Other Models, $1,00 to $4.00 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN, U. 8. A. 


DAISY 


AIR RIFLE 


Your dealer will show you the Daisy 
line, or any model will be sent direct 
from factory on receipt of price. 








The Military Daisy, 50- 
shot repeater, looks surpris- 
ingly like the guns our boys 
carried ‘* over there,’’ with a 
strap and removable pe Ob 





“‘The 
Happy Daisy 
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== 
Are You a Boy Scout 1 
in Good Standing? 


@ If you are ask your Scoutmaster to give 
you full information as to how you can 
obtain a subscription to Boys’ LIFE cost 


free 


@ This is the most attractive and liberal 
offer ever made to Scouts. 


@ Ask your Scoutmaster or Assistant Scout- | 
master about this plan. | 


BoysSsLire 


200 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 








































ATLAST] | yaar 
wise IN WET WEATHER 
A REAL { gf 
DRUM at's possible if you have 
r a Marble’s Water-Proof Matchbox. 
FOR A — Holds enough matches for several 
scou Joe. Thousands -— by men 
ain who say “it’s worth its weight i 
ASK YOUR gold.” Madeof seamless with 
DEALER water-tight cover, just the right size 
OR WRITE for the pocket. Get one today and 
TO US FOR have a light when you need it most. 
“] 60c at y deal tb il 
ae ane Ss paid. pty for our cvengiens ening, = 
NOVAK DRUM SUPPLY CO. —— Giadstone, Bieta. 
3816 W. 26th St, Chicago, Ill. S 
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° 
Dollars in Hares 
Wepu.y $7.0to $18.50and up _—_ 
and express charges. ig 
Profits. We furnish guaran- 
teed high grade stock and 
buy all you raise. Use back yard, 
barn, cellar. attic. Contract 
and Illustrated Catalog Free. 
STANDARD FOOD & FUR ASS’N 
409 H Broadway New York 












STAMMER 


you stammer attend no stammering school till you get my large 
FREE book entitled “STAMMERING, Its Origin and The Ad- 
anced Natural Method of Cure,” bound in cloth and stamped in 
pure gold. Ask for special tuition rate and a FREE copy 
of “The Natural Speech Magazine.” Largest, best equipped ana 
most successful school in the world for the cure of stammering, 


stutt t 4 sin or time beat. Write toda 
b The North- Wester fe ~ School, 2328 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, basal 


SAVE 25% to 60% 


on slightly ased 


GRAFLEX-KODAKS 































“Best Hand Lantern 










Cameras and Lenses of e descri 
#4) Equaltonew. Save money. Write now for et / - 
ook tal Sj is a powerfu — lamp. Gives a 300 Candle 
Free Bargain Book an and Ca of Power Pure White Light. Just what the hunter, 


] camper and fisherman needs. No camp complete with- 

#] out it. Safe, reliable, economical. Rain, storm and 
% bug proof. Burns either — or kerosene. Light 
vin Bay Agents wanted. Write for catalogue 


THE BEST LIGHT COMPANY 
501 E. 5th St., Canton, Obio 


AVIATION 


Information F R E E 


Send us your name and address for full information Ss the 

~ port fee now naa how we at home, ‘Guring | 

op uni you 

Spare time, to quality. Our new posk “Opportunities in the aise | 

plane Industry” alse sent tree if you answer at ence. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 


Dept. 3067 2601 Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


ETAL ART PINS 


loaned to class offi- 
cers for selection. 1922 Forty- 
eight page catalog showing 300 
designs from 20c. to $25.00 
each, mailed Free, 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc 
™39 South Avenue, Rochester, N. ¥. 
Boys and 


Have You a Camera? | ®2iki2’: EARN XMAS MONEY 


.~ J . Send for 25 Xmas Packa Each package contains - 

J zine, show! h enc cKages. a Poe 

pagnntoghveedign = = Ff ak ian : onic assorted Xmas Seals, Cards, and Tags. Ml for 10¢ . each 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY When sold send us $1.50 and keep $1. We: AA om 

464 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. Christmas Card Co., Dept. L, Beverly, Mass. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL 
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BOYS! MAKE MONEY 
® RUN A MINSTREL SHOW 
“SMAW’S MINSTREL GUIDE” ex- 
plains everything. Send today and get 
started. 
Price 25 cents 

SMAW PUBLISHING CO. 

Dept. A 1028 Forest Ave., Bklyn., 


and Rings 


N. ¥. 
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‘The ‘End of Jerry’s| S= 


(Concluded from page 6) 


GUNASEQUNUNUACEGREUUUAUEEUASGRENAEEE ETA 
came the tinkle of glass on the cement floor 
as a rifle barrel was thrust between the bars. 

Jerry stepped well back from the window 
as the crash of the rifle filled the room deaf- 
eningly. 

“Let ’em blaze away,” he muttered. “I 
reckon I can stand it as long as they’re out- 
side.” 

But the bandits had no intention of stay- 
ing outside if there was any way of get- 
ting in. The butt of a carbine thundered 
on the front door. 

This was of solid oak with no lights of 
glass in it and Jerry had little fear of its 
yield to treatment of this kind. Perhaps 
his visitors were of the same opinion, for 
now some one shouted in Spanish, “ Open 
and we will do you no harm!” 

Jerry thought he recognized that voice. 
He had a picture of a beady-eyed bandit 
reaching for his knife, while he turned his 
back to open his till. 

No, that man was not to be trusted, 
were any of these treacherous bandits. 
had no intention of parleying with them. 

His one thought was to protect the most 
vulnerable point of his defense, the single 
door in the building. 

“ Get away from that door or I'll blow you 
all to smithereens,” he called. 

The answer was a shot that tore away 
the lock of the door. 

Jerry waited no longer. “He stole noise- 
lessly to the pump and raised the handle. 

The concrete floor rocked under him, Out- 
side, dawn was turned to mid-day. The 
noise of the explosion was buffeted back and 
forth between the mountains. 


nor 
He 


later Blane rode up the path to 
“point” of a troop 


N hour 
the store with the 
of cavalry. 
He reined 
erater that 
some field 
the still 


in his horse at the edge of a 
might have been borrowed from 
of France. Here and there lay 
form of what once had been a 
bandit. Jerry’s cistern had opened out to 
triple its size and had included part of 
the front wall of his store. 

Through this opening Blane peered into 
an interior that looked though all of 
Jerry’s stock in trade had been piled in one 
heap. 

He turned to the Lieutenant by his side. 

“They got Jerry all right,” he said husk- 
ily. “I reckoned they had when I heard that 
explosion.” 

“It looks as though he got some of them 
first,” answered the Lieutenant, grimly. 

Then came a querulous voice from the in- 
terior of the store, 

“No they ain’t got me, neither,” 
“Leastways not if you men will 
show-case off'n me, instead of standin’ 
talkin’ !” 

Blane let out a shout of joy. He and the 
cavalrymen swarmed across the crater and 
dug Jerry out from the mass of wreckage. 
They stood him on his feet, and except for a 
scratch or two, he was unharmed. 

Blane looked about the store, once he was 
satisfied of Jerry’s soundness, 

“Did they get anything?” he asked. 

“They got my blastin’ powder,” answered 
Jerry with a twinkle in his old blue eyes. 
“They got it where it did the most good. I 
had it planted in the cistern with a deto- 
nator wired to the pump handle.” 

Blane shook his head in admiration. 

“And you blew up your cistern after all 
that work,” he said. 

“TI figure I used it the way it would do 
the most good,” answered Jerry modestly. 

Hie made no mention of the leak. 


as 


it said. 
lift this 
there 
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Indian Meand 
Reservation 


(Concluded on page 35) 
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STILTS 


For Boy Scouts 
of all ages; 5 ft. 
long. Adjustable 
to 3. different 
heights. Strong 
and durable. 
Painted a_bril- 
liant red. 
Sample 
sent by Parcel 
, Post prepaid 
~ for 85 cents in 


pair 


coin, money or- 
der or draft. 
No postage 





stamps. 


STERLING TOY WORKS 
106 Dillon St., Sterling, Illinois 
















The Official Sent Axe 


Plumb 


A wonderful camp axe made 
of one piece special analysis 
steel tempered by our special 
armor-plate heat treatment. 
Blade hardened for one and 
one-half inches from the cut- 
ting edge. Will hold its edge, 
will outlast by years the crdi- 
nary axe. 





Strong 
handle—missionized (green), 
perfectly balanced. Has nail 
pulling slot. 

Price 
Axe complete 
with Sheath...... $1.75 


Sold by Hardware Pealers 
Everywhere 
Fayette R. Plumb, Inc. 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. 














Copy this 


and let me see what you can do 
with it. Many of the younger 
successful newspaper artists 
earning from $30.00 to $200.00 
or more per week learned to 
draw through the Landon 
Course. Landon Picture Charts 
make original drawing easy to 
learn. Send sketch of Uncle 
Sam with 6c in stamps for sam- 
ple Picture Chart, and examples 
of the work of successful boy 
students which will show possi- 
bilities for YOU. Please state 


your age, 
THE LANDON SCHOOL, 796 National Bldg., Cleveland, Ohie 
PI, ENACT TES 


Standard Underwoods 


Yes, this genuine 
Rita de aomine 5- Year Guarantee 
Writing Underwood 


newly rebuil a 
$ — feat aC ~ ii 











TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 
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colors — . 
your bicycle. 

SAVE $i0 to $25 £2 Pay gash or take 


advantage of the 12m and W 
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found in these fields. In various places 
are mounds in the shape of birds, turtles, 
lizards, panthers, bears and other animals, as 
well as rectilinear, square and round shapes, 
scattered apart or gathered together without 
any relation te each other. 

These mounds are not to be confused with 
the many round burial mounds found almost 
everywhere the American Indian of whatever 
tribe has had his home. Never are burial in- 
trusians found in the effigy mounds. Nor are 
the rectilinear or square mounds ever so used. 

The Wisconsin Archeological Society 
is, and for some years has been, charting all 
of these antiquities and doing what it can to 
preserve them. Through the co-operaton of 
this society and the Milwaukee County Coun- 
cil, Boy Scouts of America, a bronze tablet 
will ve placed on the mound to formally dedi- 
cate this monument which stands as a tribute 
to the forerunners of our civilization, 
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JASS SPINS RINGS 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU 
\ ~ " oUR NEW CATALOG WITH 600 OF THE, 
TEST UP-TO-DATE DESIGNS FREE. 
Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 
46 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, May, 
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IN CASH PRIZES for thrifty Boys and 
Girls. Write at once for details 4 re- 
ceive roe? free my “100 W. 

TO MAKE $1.00.” Congenial, dignified 
work. Big money for spare time in addi- 


GIVEN 
$200 tion to prizes. Write right now, a postal 


E£. W. WALLIS, 192 N. A. Ave., Lexington, Ky. 


October 
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BOYS! 


THINK 
OF IT! 


A Genuine 


Deagan 
Xylophone 


A real professional instrument, com- 

plete with mallets, floor-rack, fibre 

carrying case and a full Course of 
Instruction for playing—all for 
there is pleasure and profit 

in it for you. 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 


Largest Xylophone Manufacturers in the 
‘orld. 





at EASY 
TO LEARN 





Write today for full 
information regarding this 
fascinating instrument — 











1766 Berteau Ave., Deagan Bldg., Chicago 
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5 WORK BENCH 


Complete with 
Vise 
A real work bench— 
just like Dad’s— 
built to last a life- 
time — priced lower 
than you could build 
it. Ideal for the boy 
(and man, too) who 
likes to make things. 
Doubles the fun of 
doing jobs around the 
house. Gives you a 
real workshop where 
you can make any- 
thing from a bob-sled to an ice-boat—or things you 
need in your scout work. 
Strong, durable and rigid, fastens to floor. Top, 44X 16 
inches, of heavy Norway pine recessed at rear for 
toois, etc. Height, 33 inches. Frame, angle steel, welded - 
no rivets to loosen. — ° tool drawer. Machinist’ 8 
vise, of semi-steel, has ’ steel jaws with 4" open. 
ing. Weight packed, 65 bith 
New Low Prices—direct from 
factory to you. Simply send 
$17.50 money order (or $14.50 
without vise,) and the complete 
Bench and Vise will be shipped, 
freight collect, knock down. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or mon- 
ey refunded. 


POLLARD BROTHERS 
4030 N. TrippAve., Chicago, Ill, 
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SPECIAL 
Direct Factory 


Price $]| 750 


F.O. 8. Factory 
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Mail us 20c with any size film for development and 
6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 
20c for6 prints. Prompt secvice. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 257 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 











BOYS AND GIRLS EARN XMAS MONEY 


Write for 50 sets AMERICAN CHRISTMAS 
SEALS. Sell for 10c. a set. When sold, send 
us $3.00 and keep $2.00. 

S. NEUBECKER, 961 East 23d St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Lockhart 


SPIRAL PUTTEES 


THE TEST :-Mud, trenches, barbed-wire; 
sand, sun, under-brush; in camp and on par- 
ade! Ask for the Lockhart in the Boys’ Size 
At Your SCOUT DEALER or Write 
195 Broadway, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
— Mfrs. to the Gov't, Military Schools & Organizations 








JUST 10c in stamps or coin brings new loose- 
leaf catalog —100 pages. giving C. W. 
OUT Hookups. Regenerative Hookups and all 
instruments needed for wireless receiv- 
ing and sending sets—a broad range of prices—-places youon 
mailing list to receive regular bulletins, a you posted 
on latest developments in wireless 4 
illustrations and prices on latest radio "apparetne. " Write 
today for complete oat catalog. 
THE KUEBLER RADIO CO., Successors to a4 Dept. 
MARSHAL -GERKFN CO. 150 Gibbs Bidg., Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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Boy Scouts’ Life 
of Lincoln 


(Continued from page 14) 
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that “thousands” would flock to nominate 
him—four hundred came. Mr. Chase, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, was a candidate, 
but his own state of Ohio asked for Mr, Lin- 
coln. When the Republican Convention ‘met 
in June the politicians all agreed the people 
would take nobody in his place. 

Mr, Lincoln was no doubt right about the 
popular demand for him !—‘ They probably 
knew it was never wise to swap horses in 
crossing a stream, and had concluded that he 
was not so poor a horse but that they might 
make a botch of it if they tried to swap.” 

But no horse ever had more difficulty in 
fording a stream to keep his feet and the 
track than Mr. Lincoln now had. Everybody 
that had opposed him combined to fret, nag 
and bewilder him. They came at him from 
all sides, trying to break his will and confuse 
his judgment. They did not by any means 
agree as to what should be done, but they 
did agree to oppose whatever Mr. Lincoln did. 

The severest test of a man’s courage and 
fidelity to purpose comes when not only his 
enemies, but his friends turn on him. If he 
sticks then to the thing he has undertaken, 
he isa man. Mr. Lincoln did stick. He han- 
dled the different forces that threatened or 
hectored him bravely, sensibly, and for the 
most part good-naturedly. It was only now 
and then that he burst out in indignation at 
some particularly outrageous performance 
which he thought was hurting the cause. 

There was the draft. Grant needed men— 
many of them. He believed that a great, 
fresh outpouring of troops might quickly end 
the war. Friend and foe warned Mr. Lincoln 
that he could never be elected if he made 
another draft. ‘“‘ But what good is it to me 
to be elected if I have no country. We need 
the men to save the country ’—and he asked 
for 500,000. 


HEN there were the peace-at-any-price 
people. They accused him of so hating 
the South that he was willing to bleed the 
North to crush her—yet no man in the North 
was more just and tolerant to the South than 
he, and no man suffered more over the loss 
and suffering of war, The war had been 
undertaken to save something more precious 
than life, and it was Mr. Lincoln’s determina- 
tion to continue it until that end was secure. 
Even so powerful an editor as Horace 
Greeley joined this faction that accused Mr. 
Lincoln of not doing his part to end the suf- 
fering. There were agents from Jefferson 
Davis now in Canada, Greeley claimed, pre- 
pared to make peace, and Mr. Lincoln was 
so obstinate and blood-thirsty he would not 
send any one to treat with them. Mr. Lin- 
coln finally turned the tables neatly on his 
critic. He sent HIM as an agent to see the 
gentlemen, telling him that any proposition 
they had which recognized the Union and 
abolished slavery would be considered, but as 
Mr. Lincoln believed, they had neither powers 
nor proposition. They were mischief-makers. 
But when Mr. Greeley, failing “ to crack the 
nut,” found Mr. Lincoln was right and he 
wrong, it only added another grievance 
against the President! 

There were the selfish—those who in these 
dreadful times thought only of advancement, 
office, claims, favors. His patience was often 
badly strained by their insistence. “ Go away, 
my man. Go away,” he said one day to a 
soldier who wanted him to interfere, “I 
might as well try to bail out the Potomac 
with a teaspoon as to attend to all the details 
of the army.” 

To another man who was pestering him to 
give personal attention to some small claim, 
he told a story of a steamboat captain he 
had known on an Illinois river. The captain 
always took the wheel when the steamer 
reached the rapids. One day when his boat 
was plunging and wallowing and it was tak- 
ing ali his skill to keep her in the narrow 
channel, a boy pulled his coat tails. “ Say, 
Mister Captain,” he said, “I wish you would 
stop your boat a minute—I've lost my apple 
overboard!” 

He was the captain of a ship tossed and 
beaten by winds and waves and hundreds of 
passengers were calling to him to stop while 
they picked up their lost apples! 

These selfish and inconsiderate people were 
but a small annoyance beside those who agree- 
ing with him that the Union should be saved, 
disagreed so violently with him about the 
way he took to save it that they were almost 
willing to let it be destroyed rather than let 
him succeed in his plans. 

There had come to be by this time several 
different classes of Unionists. Mr. Lincoln 
ence made a table of them. There were the 
people who were for the Union :— 

With, but not without, slavery 

Without, but not with, slavery 

With or without, but preferred it with 

With or without, but preferred it without. 

There was a second division of those ‘who 
believed in the Union without slavery who 
wanted 
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BICYCLE TI RES 


ERE is more than good looks 


Federal Tires because they last so 
long. 

And no matter what service you 
demand of your tires, you will find 
the tire you need in Federal’s “ Big 
Six ” line. 


in Federal Tires. There is 
satisfying comfort in the way they 
ride and gratifying economy in the 
way they wear. You buy fewer 


Insist upon Federals 


The Federal Rubber Company 
of Illinois 
Factories, Cudahy, Wisconsin 
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3 . GENERAL THEORY OF 
WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 


BY CLARENCE D. TUSKA 
Aamocinte 1. RE. Farmer Editor 0. 5.7. Magasine 


HOW TO HIGH JUMP 
BY ALFRED C. GILBERT 
WORLD'S CHAMPION POLE VAULTER AT OLYMPIC GAMES, 
908 


RECORDS 
World's Record—New York City, 1907 






In 1901, when Marco: t succeeded in t ting signals 
euross (he Atientic from Byiding, Corea to Se. stn New: World’s Record—Philadelphia, 1908 2 ft. 7} imches 
foundlland, a great wave of enthusiasm spread over ie country kee rc Soe enema London, 1908 12 ft. Zinches 


Westville, 1909" ° 13 ft. 2 inches 


avers an interesting and fascinating event 
ties, be pectaculer, 


the new-found science of wireless telegraph y 
longer a dream, but an actual, practical methext oA teleiaphing ne 
without wires. Not alter the results of the first work were 
beard of, amateur wireless sprang up in the United States. Prom 
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‘Gilbert ate PARES 
for 1922 


UST read this list of features. 


10c 


“How to High 

Jump,” “World Famous Engineering Feats 
and Men Who Accomplished Them,” “Men and 
Events That Made Sports History in 1920,” “The- 
ory of Wireless,” “Experiments in Magic and How 2 
to Perform Them,” “Chemistry Experiments and ” 
How to Perform Them,” “Glass Blowing,” and a 








number of other intensely interesting articles all Ps Boys: 
. . . ° sen 

in one book, including a complete catalog of Gil-  g" this cou- 

° : d 10 

bert Toys. ‘This 96-page book sent postpaid - Sem 

for ten cents in stamps or coin. Fy Lilbert Co., 448 

A ae iter 
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Send us ten cents today J wit on 


tertaining and highly in- 


Yow ll never be sorry. 
a: structive greatest boy books 











The A.C. GILBERT COMPANY 7 y22"" 
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Southern tobacco. 


growth. 
more. 


ing business 
half a century, or 
oblivion ; 


fade into 


happiness. 


ing, and yqur interest in it. 
"Read the advertisements. 
In half an hour, or less, 
Read the advertising. 
your money 
to what’s good to get. 





























How the Man in Maine 
Buys Oregon Apples 


OMMERCE lives through the interchange of products. 

California fruits are sold in Maine. 
New England are worn on the Pacific slope. 
from Detroit traverse the Florida sands; the North smokes 
And so it goes. 
Advertising has played an all important part in foster- 
Without it we 
Business would stagnate ; 
institutions which build cheaply by large production would 
we would live in 
many things which might add to 


The bread and butter of business depend on advertis- 


of results to you as to the companies that pay for them. 
you can learn 
things that go to make life what it is. 

It enables you to get more for 
by telling you what to buy. 


Read it—reflect on it—it pays 


Shoes made in 
Automobiles 


would retrograde 
‘large 


total 
our wealth, 


ignorance of 
health and 


They will be as productive 


much of many 


It is your guide 



















THINKIN GOF CHRISTMAS? 

ORDER NOW 
* A stvrdy staff built especially 
for hiking, scouting, camping, 
boating, drilling, etc., 6 ft. long; 
ash handle; polished bronze head. 
Withstands pull of 800 Ibs.: weighs 
but 30 oz. Hundred uses. Pre- 
paid anywhere in U. 8. on receipt 
of $1.50. If your at does not 
handle, order from Boy Scout Na- 
tional Headquarters, New York, or 
direct from manufacturers. 

omo WORKS 

ond ee U. S. Ae 
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Easy Money 


Make some easy money. Now is the time to 
start. Last year we had nearly a thousand boys 
working for us and those who worked hard for a 
few hours each evening after school made plenty 
of money for their Christmas gifts and, besides, 
were able to start nice little bank accounts. 
Your father, mother, teacher, and the business 
men of your town would be very proud of you 
if you would do this, and it would give you a 
splendid training for the future, when you enter 
the business world after you have finished school. 
Last year one of our salesmen made $3981.52 in 
10 months. Write and ask for our proposition 
to boys. We explain everything and tell you 
just how to go about it. It certainly will mean 
easy money for you. 
Extension Press Calendar Department 

536 E. Railroad Ave. Wilmette, Il. 



















‘ Easiest riding, m- 
fortable wheel built. We'll 
ye roval, You'll be delighted 
st exclusive features 

} of 1921 model electrically equipped 


BIACK BEAUTY 


—a © variety of models to choose 
from. Pick the one you like best. We 
send it express prepaid. A small de- 
pesitend dollar a week. Five year 
guarantee—6 months’ accident policy. 


HAVERFORD CYCLE COMPANY Big new } age catalog 


Esvablished 25 years. 


in colors 
Dept. 1510 Philadelphia, Pa. Send for it—NOW! 
Boolliah EeatpOwnsw Agut 


LOOK, BOYS 


most co 














Write to us for particularson the greatest 
gener in in years. Join our success- 
and girls 


boar Thi 
| the National Robber Housel sold Apron Spas is washable, wate —~4 
proof, neat and itary. have one. Would 
prefer boy e between the ages it are 


3 of t ten and Cc” shteen ers: 
arn from $5.00 to $15.00 a day. Bon te. 


Nationat Sales Specialty Co., ee item Wis. 








WHEN YOU GO ON A HIKE 
Get Acquainted with the Birds , 

















SMOAT INGret HO STRIVES We WPT) Vs SOEEP MONEE 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 


Hey, fellows, here’s just 


what you want! 





| Bird Cards—24 in- set— 
9% by 11 inches in size—56 
common birds in natural 


colors—their haunts and hab- 
its—what they eat and how 
| to attract and care for them. 








SPECIAL PRICE TO BOY 
SCOUTS—Per set, $2.50; 10 or 
more sets, $2 per set. 


HARVESTER BLDG., CHICAGO 








| Mr. Lincoln winning. 





1. Gradual but not immediate emancipation 
2. Immediate but not gradual emancipation. 


HOSE in the above group who leaned to 

slavery were more bitter than ever just 
now because they saw that by saving the 
Union in Mr. Lincoln’s way they were going 
to get finally something much more sweeping 
than the Emancipation Proclamation—and 
that was an amendment to the Constitution, 
abolishing slavery for good and all in the 
United States. That was in the platform on 
which Mr. Lincoln was running. You should 
read this plank carefully in order to under- 
stand how much more his election now would 
mean to human freedom than it would have 
meant if he had been satisfied to stop with 
the Emancipation Proclamation : 


* Resolved, That as slavery was the cause, 
and now constitutes the strength, of this re- 
bellion, and as it must be, always and every- 
where, hostile to the principles of republican 
government, justice and the national safety 
demand its utter and complete extirpation 
from the soil of the republic; and that while 
we uphold and maintain the acts and _ procla- 
mation by which the government, in its own 
defense, has aimed a death-blow at this gigan- 
tic evil, we are in favor, furthermore of such 
an amendment to the Constitution, to be made 
by the people in conformity with its provi- 
sions, as shall terminate and forever prohibit 
the existence of slavery within the limits of 
the jurisdiction of the United States.’ 


These divisions among. the tepublican 
Unionists, with the suspicion and hate and 
crime they caused, gave great joy naturally 


to the Democrats who had nominated General 
McClellan. He was a good Union man and 
believed in carrying on the war, but as he 
was opposed to Mr. Lincoln everybody else 
opposed flocked about him, among them the 
peace people. Much to his disgust, even the 
secessionists claimed him as their friend and 
exhorted their armies to win a victory in 
order to help his election. 

By August there seemed little chance of 
His best and most hope- 
ful friends assured him it was impossible. He 
thought so himself. Now, Mr. Lincoln wanted 
to be re-elected. He wanted to finish the job, 
he said. As he saw it, the only way that 
the Union could be saved now was his way. 
If the people did not take him they would 
get a divided country—one half of it built 
on slavery. ‘‘ Very well,” he said grimly one 
day when an alarmed supporter was telling 
him how black the outlook was—“ Very well. 
It's the people’s business—the election is in 
their hands. If they turn their backs to the 
fire and get scorched in the rear, they'll find 
they have got to sit on the blister.” 

But whatever happened, he did not pro- 
pose to turn his back to the fire. 

You have seen that often in Mr. Lincoln’s 
effort to put down the rebellion he was saved 
from disaster in the very nick of time—at 
Antietam—at Gettysburg—at Chattanooga— 
now at the moment, when he was admitting 
probable defeat, a victory came to aid him— 
a brilliant and important one. 

When General Grant took charge of all 
the Union armies he had put General Sher- 
man at the head of the western forces. His 
task was to drive out the Confederates still 
massed south and east of Chattanooga. Sher- 
man had pushed the enemy with tremendous 
energy, beating him at every point until at 
the moment when Northern discouragement 
was at its height, he wired Mr. Lincoln: 

“Atlanta is ours and fairly won.” 


Sherman's message was like a summer 
thunder shower, clearing the air of suffoca- 
tion and leaving brisk breezes and fresh life 
behind it. And with it went other victories 
of vast importance: one was the capture of 
the last important port through which the 
Confederates were able to trade, that of 
Mobile Bay on the Gulf of Mexico. Through it 
they had been sending out cotton, receiving 
back food and arms, Now, came news from 
Admiral Farragut that this, the last leak on 
the coast, was stopped. And then came a se- 
ries of swift battles fought by Gen. Phil Sheri- 
dan which closed the Shenandoah Valley, 
through which, from the beginning of the war, 
General Lee had been able to send his daring 
officers on raids threatening Washington and 
Pennsylvania. 

Grant had at once put General Sheridan 
on the job of clearing 6ut the Valley and 
now it was done—done with a fire and dash 
that recalled “Stonewall” Jackson, the 
famous Confederate General killed at Chan- 
cellorsville who, in the early days of the war, 
had so tormented the Union army from this 
valley which Sheridan now had made safe. 

These victories piling up took many argu- 
ments from the mouths of Mr. Lincoln’s 
enemies. He was finishing the war. It 
might take time—more hard fighting—more 





suffering—but victory now seemed = sure 
—victory with the Union—a Union from 
which human slavery which had so nearly 


wrecked it, would be forever wiped. 

People believed it and a }ittle later, when 
the election came, they proved their faith, for 
it was Abraham Lincoln, not General McClel- 
lan, to whom the majority gave their votes. 


To be concluded in November Boys’ Lirz. 
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Golf and other Outdoor Sports. UUs MUTT EOP iN 
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omnes SO. wersl” "Tin old friends, and two of them, Kuglutook and ! 
Welt) 5-inch height. pron Chevik by name, Shanks, Harry and Al had HAI F MI] i ION BO y ‘sy 
for A “nn traveled and hunted with the previous winter. sd 
only weight or heat. The others had beén met by the crew of’ the ’ 
oan ton Fale Sea Lion on several occasions in the course IONEL TRAINS stand for 21 years study of what real 
75 D WINTER of her trading up and down the coast. The boys want. They look and operate like big American 
a ee EAR Eskimos laughed heartily and shook hands Trains. Today they are the delight of over a half million 
r Illustrat with everyone, welcoming them in the char- ° A 
——, Broadside acteristic, hospitable Eskimo fashion. wide-awake boys, just because they afford as much pleasure 
Genes bes “fr Captain Mugford invited them aft, and as real trains. 
waterproo or or All the after a half hour's talk with them presented : : : ° 
pew UL Family each with a jackknife and gave them a quan- Tell Dad you want a Lionel Electric Railway System this 
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prepaid, ‘Send your shoesize and Post pe we ne theme i " : 
Office order today. Fulé Mr. Dugmore,” he directed, “‘ have Spuds keenly interested when 
satisfaction or money back. give ‘em each a half-dozen hard biscuits. | ° ° be 
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feel good! Have him fill ’em up on hot tea! made new from time to 
os All they want of it! Hard biscuits to eat ‘ : 
ve . 364 Congress St. * with the tea, and half-dozen for each to take time by adding new 
5 A, Boston 9, Mass. away with him. Fix ’em up now! Special carsand equipment, 
St. reason to make ‘em feel good!” ard is so wellbuilt 
s. “Very well, sir,” and Mr. Dugmore led ; ili 1 ill 
- them below for their treat, where Spuds, it will lastti 
a, e grumbling at the unsavory odor that the Es- you’re 
us a tour kimos took below with them, with Shanks’ rown 
~ assistance served them with tea and hardtack, g 
st of which they were exceedingly fond. 
g- 
ond HEN the visitors an hour later left the 
R ship they were in the best of spirits, 
2 ‘ou, too, can do it easy and laughing like happy children, and promising 
“ meal in0 tapes timesno epettal fol to meet the ship upon her return from Etah, = 
y or knowledge required. Your old bike and the Shaw when they would have bearskins and ivory | = 
oa motorcycle eae Teost. 2 mt ELD motie lees for Captain Mugford. = 
o. from 4 to 40 miles an hour! “Fixed it all up! Fixed it all up!” said = 
— The Shaw Attachment fits An the Captain to Mr. Jones that evening. “Es-| 3 
nal Easy to control, pleasing to ride, econcmical to op- kimos to have an igloo at their camp for = 
“ aa, Teen hey the three pirates. When we come back we'll | & Send for Handsome Catalog 
~ WRITE TODAY for full — em. a... em all wa" rr my | ag en = — : . . 2 + 
, to hunt their own meat. Eskimos lend ’em | 2 —showing complete Lionel line of locomotives 
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* or freeze. We'll let ‘em spend the winter in| 2 ete., in colors—over 150 wonderful items. After 
> Inglefield Gulf. Can't have ‘em on the ship you and Dad have read the catalog, take him to your 
“ all winter.” dealer's. Then he'll be as interested as you are 
s- ; (To be continued in November Boys’ LIFE.) when ,he sees the actual trains. If not at your 
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Our How-to-Make Contest 
Henrik M. Hansen, Jr., of Norway, Age 16—Winner for October 


(Contest rules on page 47) 





How to Make a Crossbow 
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the BigBook fa Veas : a 
The book the boys of America eagerly look forward to each year. Big- 
ger and better than ever for 192 At least a dozen stories that hit the 
high spots, and a list of ins irational, instructive and informational ar- . 
g Pp I HE crossbow is a weapon handed down The method for this is shown in Fig. 7. 






The bow is made from a strong and elastic 
piece of wood. The best is a juniper or ever- 
green, 3 ft. long and 1% in. in the middle; 
refer to Fig. 3. 

A combination of cock and trigger is shown 
on Fig. 6, as the piece above where it is 
tacked is used as cock, the lower as trigger. 
By pushing the trigger forward the cock goes 
back and lifts the rope of the bow. On ac- 
count of the elasticity of the bow, the rope 
springs forward, putting the arrow in move- 
ment. 

Front view of stock is shown in Fig. 7. The 
dark place is the hole where the bow goes 
through the stock 1% in. in diameter, % in. 
around, showing the groove and the overw rock. 





ticles written by world-famous men who were once boys themselves and 
who know how to write interestingly and entertainingly to boys. 


THE BOY SCOUTS 
YEAR BOOK 


Edited by Franklin K.Mathiews. Published for the Boy Scouts of America 
ARTICLES AND STORIES BY A PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 


The President 
of the United States 


from generation to generation, a play- 
thing in comparison with what it was. Be- 
fore the organization of the Boy Scouts 
reached Norway there were formed crossbow 
companies in many cities. And, believe me, 
they could use them! 

The stock, Fig 1, is made from a piece of 
wood 3 ft. long,.5 in. broad and 1% in. 
thick. Having mounted and cut stock out, 
the hole for the bow is bored 1% in. in 
diameter, with its center 13 in. from top and 
front of bow. The making of the groove 
along the top of the stock for the arrow is 
™% in. in diameter, leaving 4% in, on either 
side. Fig. 7 shows this best. The groove is 
2 ft. long from front to notch. 







Hunting Crocodiles 
The Man from Marion 








**You Tell’em, Tenderfoot’’ 
A Bird Hike with Dan Beard 
“The Gordon Kid and the 
Leprechaun’’ 
Constructing Wireless Apparatus 
The Grizzly Bear at Home 
**No Arms Helps No Legs’’ 
‘The Mad Mullah’s Mark’’ 
“The Taking Off of Thundering 


William T. Hornaday 
William Heyliger 
J. Alan Dunn 
Wilbur S. Boyer 
Belmore Brown 
Dan Beard 
Charles (‘‘Grizzly’’) Smith 









The overwork is to steady the arrow in its 
course ; but the bow may be without it. It is 
made from a piece of tin 2 ft. long and 1% 
in. broad. Having measured 1 ft. in and cut 
the strips % in. broad and 1 ft. long of each 
side leaving 34 in., the last half ft. should 
be formed as a point. The half circle of the 
overwork is done by bending it over a rod 
% in, in diameter. The strips % in. on 
either side of the first foot of the overwork 


The finished bow is shown in Fig. 4. Where 
the bow fits in the stock some small pieces of 
wood should be driven in to steady it as 
shown, 

One of the arrows is shown in Fig. 5. The 
arrow is made from a piece of wood 2% in. 
long, % in. broad and % in. thick. The first 
half in. of the head of arrow is round, the 
next % in. slopes gradually down from %% in. 
to 2-8 in. the thickness of the next in., eaited 






should be bent so as to fasten it to the stock. the stem, which is round; but the tail is flat. 


hur F. Rice 
Edmund Leamy 
Remington Schuyler 


Billy Blue’’ 

**The Ballad of Pirate Gold’”’ 
Pops of Popular Science 
‘‘When the Bear Beat Bill’’ 
*“*Christmas in a Lumber Camp”’ 
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By Walter Camp VARSITY ME Photographic Contest ....cccececcscccccsssccccccscccctccccccstesescsescssocsceseses 28 
The great Yale authority Earl Reed Sil Ey ED Es 6666040 den kandi smdieanNOn seer des san send secede ees enemas Dan Beard 29 
here presents the rules and By Earl Reed Silvers Illustrated by the Author : 
plays in such simple and A stirring story of college — The Weeld Brotherhood of Baws. «oc. cccccccccccccccccccccoce Edited by E. O’Connor 30 
readable style that any life, with Dick Arnold, the = Tilustrated with Photographs . 
football team will find this hero, leading his school to A ND che gid de Pook CARMEN RAO MANE SLES a LacSeSeSRO mea Francis Dickie 33 
book an excellent substi- victory on track and field, = Careless Handling Ra 66 cl bcvdertonneh ccunece acbadeca node's ou caeaee Edwin Tarisse 33 
tute for a coach. $1.50 $1.75 EPEC AEE er re OLR OT Pe, ere Francis A. Collins 34 
Ee Fe Se er mes One UE SA 2 34 ; 
I ®”SETEEEL OE ETI TA OO TE TOE - gout Ga 35 z 
At All Booksellers Gk Rao boulecec cekbek tes dcln wie daosaa’ sane F. R. Nei el 35 : 
ee acd ed ark wise See Raa dd waa ben as eeehaess Veer edaaeas 36 = 
7 REET OE PE CTE ee PE Ce PE ee SPIRE TE eT Ln ; 
A complete catalog of Appleton’s best books for boys I ae pcx asia man pigranie thas Caduneipasns.cins Edited by Frank J. "bie 38 : 
will be sent on request. A postal card request mailed _— ocean Cantos ce mh eedines aeeesece Pte khbededaeheeennoie oeebeeamad - 48 
to the address below will bring it free. RENEWALS. 
If your magegine comes with a renewal order blank enclosed it means your subscription has ‘ 
: expired, sear « ae, + - oe, Fae et ent ound 3 "a $2.00, the -price of a 
= tenewal subscription, to Bors’ Lire t venue, New Yor So you will not have to 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 35 West 32nd St., New York = miss a copy. Postage is prepaid to all parts of the United States and possessions, and also 
= Mexico and Cuba. Canadian postage is 25c. and foreign postage 50c a year. 
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SCOUTS PRE AND RE 














THE PRIZE OFFER whose respective mottoes are “ Be Prepared” and “ Be Repaired.” THE CONDITIONS 
Each month for 10 months | Pre fixes himself up with an official Eisner Scout Uniform, and at PROCEDURE—The _ adver- 


—your choice of Scout coat ‘ - tisement is to be in the form 
and breeches, or Scout shirt | the end of the summer season finds his uniform almost as good as new. of a letter or & composition 
. . 1) words or less, as fol- 

and shorts, or Scout hat and | Je, on the other hand, buys any old kind of thing offered, and finds it | lows: At the top left-hand 
stockings, to be given to any ‘ ‘ ° » . 4 corner of a sheet of paper 
member of the Boy Scouts of | @lmost impossible to do a good turn in any direction. If he bends to (letterhead size—8 in. x 11 in. 
“es , ° oad ° ° ° : ° —if possible). PRINT your 
America, who, in the opinion the North, his South seams are in dire danger, while if he turns to the | name and address; pen and 
of the Judges, submits the ; ink must be used. Below this, 
best advertisement or mate- East, a tear threatens in the West. start your advertisement or 
rial for an advertisement for ranges Poggi png oe 8 


TTT 


Wy 


taining the facts you think 


EISNER SCOUT  UNI- 71° “ ” “ ” 7 “ ” would make a good basis for 
wakieh ec eleesited be Which Scout are you, “ Pre” or “Re”? Why, “ Pre,” of course! : | cup msnen Goer. 


reas , . : : PANY to use in advertising 
BOYS’ LIFE. the Boy | A sensible Scout knows a sensible uniform, and the one that measures | fit ‘Scout uniform they man 
Scouts’ Magazine. The Judges 


will be a committee of three up to all requirements is NER CONTEDT ODITOR 
men from the staff of the CARE OF BOYS’ LIFE, 200 
magazine. NOTE—Any il- Fifth Ave., New York City. 

* 2 7 9 If two or more contestants 
an ees ive EISNER S OFFI lA submit — Frets gg 
be A answers, e u amoun 0 
sidered as a part of that ad- the prize awarded will be given 


vertisement, but will not, by to each one of them. If, in 
its mere presence, make the the opinion of the judges, two 
copy more acceptable. When or more answers shall be con- 
it be deemed advisable, such . sidered of equal prize-winning 
illustrations will be pub- merit, each answer wil be 
sae awarded the full amount of 
lished, but the staff artist re- the prize in question. An- 


serves the right to illustrate v ’ _ # | swers fur each month will be 
can ate allah te aaa Scout G. Stewart Brown of Buckeye, Arizona, sent us this idea and to ee oo Oe a 


i i : , answers for previous or suc- 
a prize and published. him goes the prize this month. a 


THE SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY, RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 
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He that fights 
his teeth’s decay 
will live to bite 
another day. 





)=Gd_—Cs Truth in advertising implies honesty in manufacture ™ 





For the sake of your health, 


take care of your teeth 


OLGATE’S Ribbon Dental Cream 
makes it a pleasure—not a task— 
to brush your teeth twice a day. 


It has no druggy taste; no harsh grit. It 
comes out a ribbon; lies flat on the brush. 
Its flavor is delicious. Best of all, it cleans 
teeth thoroughly, and is safe. 

The boy who wants to be healthy 
and strong should keep his teeth clean. 

Bad teeth often interfere with healthy 
growth. 


In many cases they are the cause of 
stiffened joints and weak muscles. 


Ask any Scout Master or physical 


director. Or see page 57 of the Scout 
Manual, 23rd edition. 


Don’t let your teeth ache before you 
begin to protect them by using Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream every night and 
morning. 

Start this healthful habit now, no matter 
how strong your teeth seem to be. 


For years Colgate’s has been known 
as the safe, common-sense dentifrice, for 
Good Teeth—Good Health. Cut out 
this paragraph, mail it to us, with your 
name and address, and we will send you 
a generous trial tube, free. 


One Druggist writes us: “People take up fads, but they always come back to Colgate’s.” 


COLGATE & CO. = Dept. U 


199 Fulton Street, New York 


Colgate’s is recommended by more dentists than any other dentifrice 
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THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY. NEW YORK 
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